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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION. 


There is no history of Gresham College, a deficiency 
which has been complained of recently by two different historians. 
The eighteenth century provided a number of works which gave 
extensive coverage of the early history of the College, the best 
known of which is John VWVard's "The Lives of the Professors of 
Gresham College" (1740). Ward's book is not just useful, it 
i8 indispenstble and obviously the starting point of all work on 
Gregham College, but it is not a history of the institution and 
he aid not intend that it g8hould be. His purpose was not %.. to 
give a history of the College ..* but Y,. to acquaint the world 
with the ugseful labours of 8everal excellent man, who have done 
honour to their country and gervice to mankind .,." and "to 8how 
the advantages which have accrued to the public from the generous 
institution of Sir Thomas Gregham, n= Apart from this voluntary 
limitation of aim, Ward was also guilty of omitting controversial 
material from his book, mainly that concerning confrontation 
between the profea8sors and the trugtees and politico-religious 
preg8gure applied to g8ome profesgors in the Civil War period, The 
oniaglons have not gone totally unnoticed but it is well to 
remember that Ward was a Gregham Profeggor himself and he was 
also a diggenter; consideration for his employers and delicacy 
in religious matters may well explain the omissions. 2 


John Strype's edition of John Stow's "A Survey of the 
Cities of London and Westminster..” (1720) also provides gome 


very ugeful information egpecially on the College's earliest 


by 


years, It does however float geveral red herringa and particularly 


by uging a digscarded 8et of rules for the College's first attempts 
at regulation, it confuges the iggues under dispute between the 
profeg8gors and the trustees, It also concentrates very heavily 
upon the early eighteenth century campaign to have the lectures 
read more frequently.” This game campaign was the raisn 4'O0tre 
of two pamphlets of 1706-7 which cast a little historical light 


on the College, but mainly as chronicles of its decline. Both 
are given to 8pecial pleading. 2 
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The nineteenth century was a quiet time for 8tudies of 
the College, apart from Edward Taylor's inaugural lectures there 
in 1838, and gome notices in Burgon's biography of Sir Thomas 
Gregham. 2 In the twentieth century however interest in Gresham 
College has blogsomed, mainly as a by-product of two controversies: 
the first concerning whether there was more than a geographical 
link between Gresham College and the foundation of the Royal 
Jociety, and the 8econd gurrounding the possibility of a caugal 
connection between Puritaniam and 8clence. 


The idea that Gregham College was an intellectual parent 
of the Royal Society was put forward by P. R. Johnson in 1940, 
Johnson's work was valuable in pointing to the utilitarian interests 
of g8ome of the early g8cience professors at Gregham College and als 
in ingueing further res8earch into the origins of the Royal Society 
culminating in the outraged Miss M. Purver's comprehensive, 
though by no means always accurate attack on Johngon's guggestion. 8 


The gecond debate, on Puritaniam and 8cience, at least 
in 80 far as Gresham College was uged to gupport or attack the 
link, was mainly between Christopher Hill and Hugh Kearney, Hill, 
in "blitzkrieg" 8tyle and in most entertaining manner but with 
large quantities of innuendo, argued that Gregham College's 
peculiarities tended to gupport the Puritaniam - 8cience nexus. 
"cregham College,” he asserted, "founded by a merchant, controlled 
by merchants, providing adult education for a lay public of 
nariners and others ignorant of Latin by methods which deliberately 
deviated from thoge applied in Oxford and Cambridge, and with many 
Puritans among its professors, thus geems to me more than the mere 
extension of the Universities which Dr Kearney g8uggests.." 
Dr Kearney argued against Hill's thesis mainly on the basis of 
the latter's methodology: "..the cage against Mr. Hill..." he 
declared, ".,.is that his historical argument is marred by its 
tautology, Puritaniem and gcience are 8ecen by him as analagous 
activities because they are narrowly defined in analogous ways." 20 
When not attacking Mr. Hill, Dr Kearney was getting Gregham 
College in yet another context: "Prom our point of view the 
interest of Gregham lies in the gubstantial hints which its 
early history offers as a link between Ramism and urban Puritan 
groups. * i The debate was cheered from the 8idelines for a 


while and then fizzled out when interpretations began to gubmerge 
the facts. i= 


Gregham College is invariably mentioned in textbooks 
on the history of education. Generally writers on this subject 
have confined themselves to the novelty and great expectations 
raised by the College's foundation, its links with utilitarian 
education, and again its role in the foundation of the Royal 
Jociety, In this field authors geem to have been legs speculative 
and their writings congsequently a little more accurate. 12 


The weakness of all these works, with the exception of 
Ward's, is that as none of them is exclusively concerned with 
Gregham College they all rely fairly heavily on Ward's book or 
on other 8econdary works which ugually in their turn are based 
upon it. 14 But remembering Ward's coynesgss and his reluctance 
to use certain records, and gubgequent writers' geeming innocence 
of their existance, lopsided and Bgomewhat anaemic history has 
rYegulted., Similarly the attention given to Gregham College by 
writers who have an axe to grind (or blunt) has produced hyper 


gelectivity, particularly noticeable in the Hill-Kearney dispute 
and in the work of Miss Purver., 


My contention is then that work on Gregham College is 
derivative, restricted and oblique. My intention is to take a 
fresh look at the claims and counter-claims gurrounding Gregham 
College with the aid of the fairly voluminous records of the 
College pregerved at the Nercers' Hall, London, and of Ward's 
large colleetion of papers in the British Mugeum., I ahall survey 
the activities of all the Greaham professors, attempt to reconstruct 
the neglected administrative infrastructure of Gregham College and 
explain the reagons for the College's rapid and Bad decline, 


Christopher Hill "Intellectual Origins of the English Revolution. * 
(Oxford 1965), .p.59e. 
H., FP. Kearney "Scholars and Gentlemen: Universities and Society in 
Pre-Industrial Britain 1500-1700." (London 1970), p.66, 


John Ward "The Lives of the Professors of Gresham College." 
(London 1740), Preface, ii and i. 


Por early criticiem of Ward's guppres8sions 8ee "Biographia Brittanica" 
ed. Kippis. (London 1757), Vol. IV, pp. 2267-2268, 

Por Ward's life 8ee Thomas Birch "ln Account of the Life of John 
Ward.*” (London 1766). 


John Stow "4A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, " 
ed. John Strype (1720), pp.125-130 and "A Second Appendix®* pp. 18-26. 


"The Case of Gresham College Relating to the Lectures there." 
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"tn Account of the Rise, Poundation, Progress and Present State of 
Gregham College in London.* (London 1707). 

The authors of Tthese pamphlets would have been gratified to know 
that one hundred years later the Charity Commissioners endorsed 
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lectures: "Purther Report of the Commnisgsioners for Inquiring 
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Concept and Creation.* (London 1967), Part IT, chapter 2, entitled 
"The Royal Society and Greaham College.” Miss Purver concluded 
(p.192), rather harshly I thought, "The Royal Society was a 
brilliant exotic bird of passage at Greghem College, and with its 
departure, Gregham's brief, reflected glory vanighed." 
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Miss Antonia McLean "Humanism and the Risge of Science in Tudor 
England." (London 1972), pp. 165-7, rejects, more gently than 
Miss Purver, the Gresham College - Royal Society link. 
Christopher Hill "Puritanism, Capitalism and the Scientific 
Revolution.” in Pasgt and Pregent 29. (December 1964), p.93. 
See also "Science, Religion and Society in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries.” Past and Pregent 32. and "Intellectual 


Origins of the English Revolution." (Oxford 1965), egspecially 
PP. 33-61. 


He FP. Kearney "Puritanism and Sciences Problews of Definition," 


Past and Pregent 31. p. 109. Also "Puritanism, Capitalism and the 
Scientific Revolution.* Past and Pregent 28. pp.8l-l01. 


He Po. Kearney, "Scholars and Gentlemen." (London 1970), p.66. 


T., Ko, Rabb. "Religion and the Rise of Modern Science." Past and 
Pregent 31. p.126., observed "..little evidence in its (i.e. the 
link between 8cience and Puritanism) favour has been produced for 
the vital pre-1640 period, and now, after 80 many years the pursuit 
of 8uch evidence appears to have outlived its ugefulness.* See 
also R., L. Greaves "Puritaniam and Science: the Anatomy of a 
Controversy.* Journal of the History of Ideas. Vol. XXX, 3, pp. 345- 


368 and his "Puritan Revolution and Educational Thought." (Rutgers 
University Press 1969). 


For realistic, if limited, notices of Gregham College and its 
foundation gee: Foster Watgon "The Beginnings of the Teaching of 
Modern Subjects in England.* (London 1909 Republished by 59. Re 
Publishers Ltd. 1971.), especially the Introduction pp.xxxvii- 
XXxX1iXx and 111i. 


Thomas Kelly "A History of Adult Education in Great Britain." 
(Liverpool U.P. 1970). 

Kenneth Charlton, "Education in Renaissance England.” (London 1965). 
Joan Simon "Education and Society in Tudor England." (C.U.P. 1967). 


John Lawson and Harold Silver. "A Social History of Education in 
Bngland.* (London 1973), 


Except possibly Christopher Hill who gives references to Ward's 
papers in the British Mugeum in which may be found masses of transcript- 
Lons from the mimutes of the Joint Grand Gregham Committee. Hill 


"Intellectual Origins..." (op.cit. note 9), pe57 footnote 3, and 
Pe 307 footnote 5. 


But Kearney, for example, Past and Present 28 (op.cit. note 10), 
PeST footnote 13 s8tates that he has uged Ward "..from which much 
of the following information is taken.” And Miss Purver "The 
Royal Society. .* (op.cit. note 8) in her chapter on Gresham 
College draws 12 of her 34 references from Ward's book. 


SIR THOMAS GRESHAM AND THE FOUNDATION OF 
GRESHAM COLLEGE. 


In not one of his extant letters does Sir Thomas Gresham 
explain why he founded Gresham College, The absence of 8uch an 
explanation has proved too inviting to historians and assumptions 
too little related to actual evidence have accumulated to 
compensate for Gresham's inconsiderate regard for posterity, It 
is for example aggumed that he was a Protestant, That he was 
benevolent, or rather a philanthropist, and hence the foundation 
of Gresham College has been predicated upon such aspects of his 


pers8onality., Such asSumptions are at best inaccurate and consequently 
the constructions based upon them are insecure. 


Sir Thomas's better known biographers have not failed 
to tackle the problem but in doing 80 have bequeathed to us 
question-begging 80lutions very 8imilar in nature. On the question 
of Gresham's motivation in founding the College, John Ward 
established a precedent embellished by later writers on the game 
gubject., Gresham, he explained, having %..no child left.. 
determined to employ part of his riches in 8uch a manner as would 
be most gerviceable to his country and pregerve his memory with 
the truest honour to posterity.” The form which this largesse 
Should take did not present a problem to Ward, Y.,.for as he had 
a liberal education himself he was very gensible of the advantages 


that magt neceagaarily accrue to the public by the promotion and 
improvement of ugeful knowledge." 1 


John William Burgon 8s imilarly emphasised the neceasity 
of Gregham's having to dispose of his wealth in a somewhat abnormal 
manner because of his lack of a male heir, !".. from the period of 
his death," (i.e. Sir Thomas's gon Richard), wrote Burgon, "Sir 
Thomas appears to have entertained higher views for the disposition 
of his wealth and to have cherished the idea of employing it for the 
public benefit." = Burgon explained that the logs of his only 
80n coupled with the onset of old age, mellowed the hitherto 
rYapaclous old profiteer until, in philosophical mood, Sir Thomas 
arrived at "..this simple conclusion.. .that the cultivation of 
the understanding and the education of the heart give birth to 
the purest pleagures as well as to the most enobling aspirations; 
and the best gifts which a state has in its power to bestow on 
its youthful members, are 8ound learning and religious principles." 2 


It is perhaps not unfair to either historian to suggest 
that they were both prone to Special pleading in their treatments 
Te 
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of Thomas Gregham. John Ward became Professor of Rhetoric et 
Gresham College at a time, 1720, when it was attracting criticism 
as being little more than a sinecure and when its generally 
dilapidated condition was endangering its continued existence. 
The College and its professors needed friends and 8upport and 
hence Ward was only too willing to ascribe The most laudatory and 
philanthropic motives to its founder. z John Burgon was the son 
of a "Turkey Merchant" and long before he wrote his study of 
Gresham he had expressed his desire to enter the Church of England. 
His work grew out of an essay for a prize offered by the Lord 
Mayor of London; his later life as Professor of Rhetoric at 
Gresham College, and reactionary Anglican apologist - "a leading 
champion of lost causes and impossible beliefs" - leaves little 
doubt as to The bias of his persuasions, Burgon appears to have 
been persuading his mid-nineteenth century audience of the 


pog8sibility of the paragon of all its virtues, the ethical merchant- 
financier who was also religilously motivated. 2 


Lodge in nis "Portraits and Memoirs" had a field day 
describing the traumatic effects on Gresham of the loss of his 
gon: "The enthusiasm,” he wrote, "walch in minds above the common 


character attends acute grief, produces sometimes extraordinary 


congsequences, Gresham immediately after the death of his son 
determined on the execution of a grand design. .," £ 


Such ideas however, do little to resolve any problems at 
all, Cloge enquiry into Gresham's pergonal conduct would geem to 
disprove the notion that he underwent gome 8ort of cathartic 
experience in 1563 when his only legitimate gon died, Such 
1nvestigations indicate, on the contrary, the fragility of 
Gregham's religious persuasions, his very average integrity and 
oOpportunieagm which often degenerated into s8imple exploitation and 
downright theft. It also contributes to the formulation of an 
alternative and more realistic explanation of the motivation behind 
Gresham's educational foundation, Any enquiry into Gresham's 
personal conduct will necessarily require trespass into areas not 
immediately relevant to the foundation of Gregham College, but 8since 


80 much has been predicated upon his character, a re-evaluation 
of it will not be 8uperfluous. 


The fortune from which Gresham was to endow his College 
vas made through his activities as both private merchant and 


Tinancial agent of the crom. When he died in 1579 he was by 


8. 


repute the "wealthiest commoner in England" { but the methods he 
employed in amassing his wealth may 8erve as a counter to the 
gaintly side of the Gresham myth. 


A most noticeable feature of Gresham's conduct was that 
he was his own best public relations officer; via his mastery of 
inflated language and ambiguous statement he was able to capitalize 
upon the misfortunes of others, to camouflage his own position and 
generally to give the impression that he was indispenstble., His 
early ascension from private merchant to crown employee was partly 
at the expense of two men, William Dansell and Christopher Dauntsey, 


with whose activities he was not unconnected but in whose blemished 
reputations he did not 8hare. 


In 1549 Dansell was raising loans in Planders for the 
crown at rates of interest around 13% to 14%. Apparently he was 
well pleased with his operations for as he explained, the Emperor 
was paying from 15% to 18% and furthermore Dansell was acquiring 
loans "without taking any wares with it" i.e. it was not 
necessary for the crowm to purchase expensive gems or plate as a 
form of collateral for the repayment of the loan. 2 The Council 
was not 8atisfied, unfairly one feels, for what once passed as a 
8ilver 8hilling contained, by 1549, less than 4d worth of 8silver 2. 
it made plain its desire for an interest rate of 12% and Sir Thomas 
Smith wrote to Dansell cenguring him for his financial mismanagement. 
At precigely this time Gregham was assisting Dansell to 8muggle 
bullion from Antwerp to England and the latter records that both 
he and his assigstant were annoyed at what they considered to be 
unwarranted eriticiam. 11 Dansell did not have a powerful friend 
at court to protect him and although Sir William Paget wrote to 
the Council exhonerating him, he was recalled from Flanders. 1 
The vacuum created by Dansell's fall was Gresham's opportunity 
and having interviewed a number of merchants, the Council appointed 
him to Dansell's position, "without," Gresham wrote, "my auit or 
labour for the games," 15 Whether or not Gresham did lobby for the 
office there 8eems no doubt concerning the identity of his patron, 
for, addressing the Duke of Northumberland by letter, he 8stated 
that his progress ".,.was by your preferrment,” and corroboration 
of this is found in a letter to the Queen Dowager of the Spanish 
Netherlands in which Gregham is referred to as a ".. thorough going 
partizan of the Duke of Northumberland." 14 


The work done by Gregham during the reign of Edward VI 


> 
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was to be the basis of many of his subsequent boasts when recommending 
himself for office or reward from 8ucceeding monarchs; it was 
always a variation on the theme: "The exchange in King Edward's 
time (when I began this practice) was but 16 8hillings. Did 

TI not raise it to 23 8hillings and pay his whole debts after 20 

and 22 8hillings?" 22 The short answer to this rhetorical question, 
as Unwin has long 8since demonstrated, is "No". The exchange was 

80 low because of repeated debagements of the coinage; the rise 

in the exchange was a direct congsequence of the revaluation of 

the coinage in 1551. Unwin goes on to criticise Gresham for 

having deliberately misled his correspondents whenever he made 

this claim: "What Gresham claimed as his greatest achievement 
required no miracle of good 8tatecrafti to produce; it was the 
normal regult of natural caugesS..... .ve cannot acquit him of 
deliberately geeking to miglead his correspondents , " 16 


But once having tasted The fruits of office Gregsham was 
determined to cling to them by whatever means were most appropriate. 
On November 13th 1553 Gresham was instructed to raise a loan of 


£50,000 at an interest rate of 11% if pogsible but certainly not 
more than 12%, However, in a document entitled "A memorial given 


by Thomas Gregham unto the Queen's Majesty" bearing exactly the 
8ame date, Gregham indicates his intention to borrow at 12% and 
13% - virtually the game rate for which Dansell lost his job. BY 


If he was no more 8killed than his predeces8g0r at 
raiging loans, Sir Thomas certainly did not ghare his dilatory 
habits,» The posg8e8s8or of a ready tongue and perguasive pen Gregham 
bombarded the council with memoranda and information regarding 
his own, and others', conduct of financial affairs. In one 
ambiguous letter Gresham at once commented upon his own integrity 
and communicated the absence of the game quality in one of his 
fellow financiers, Christopher Dauntsey., He hinted at the 
pog8silbility of gome gort of nefarious collusion between Lazarus 
Tucker of Antwerp and Dauntsey, for when interest rates were as 
low as 10 - 12%, Tucker was offering and Dauntsey accepting loans 
at 13 - 14%. That Tucker had exploited the crown did not unduly 
perturb Sir Thomas for after a number of years dealing with this 
Same man Gresham later 8olicited a gift for him of 300 crowns in 


recognition of his ugefulness. Bs 


Gresham's opportunism manifested itself in increasingly 
more obvious and predictable ways as his tenure of office became 
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more 8ecure., Because of his frequent presence on the continent 

at Antwerp he was used by the crown as paymaster for its overseas 
diplomatic agents; friends 8uch as William Cecil used him to 
tranamit funds to his son travelling on the continent - Cecil lost 
on the deal - and Englishmen generally, because they knew of the 
nature of his work, took advantage of his post for loans. Thomas 
Chamberlain, English representative in the Netherlands and Spain, 
wrote to Cecil complaining that yet again he was entering deeply 
into Thomas Gresham's debt because his 8stipends were not paid on 
time hence the necessity of borrowing. Chamberlain lamented in 
1561 that he could "..never get himself out of Thomas Gresham's 
books since he 8erved King Edward in Flanders which he has found 
guch a moth in his garment as has almost eaten the game bare.” Sir 


Thomas Challoner also recorded the "large interest*" which Chamberlain 


was forced to pay to Gresham. 12 


Evidently GreSham achieved for himself no small reputation 
as a rather harsh money lender. When Edward Courtenay, Earl of 
Devonshire, was exiled, he found it necessary to raige loans on 
the continent and the name Gregham 8prang readily to mind. 

Courtenay planned to mortgage land to Gregham in exchange for 

ready cash but when his as80ciates at home were informed of his 

plans they wrote "..wve..consulted at once how to accomplish your 
orders for Gregham without hazard of extreme loss to you, whereunto 

ve would by no means assent for assuring £100 lands to Gresham... 

for begsides all logges by exchange which we know you Should bear 

you 8hould at least pay eleven or twelve in the hundreth, a charge 
intolerable. £0 The editor of this volume of the Venetian Calendar, 
Rawdon Brown, noted that the ". .ugurious rapacity of Gresham contrasts 
unfavourably with the handsome manner in which the Lucchese banker 


Bonvisi. .8eems to have 8gupplied the Earl of Devonshire's needs." = 


If Gresham's exploitation of office was legal but gometimes 
repugnant, there are also indications that he engaged in activities 
which were by no means legal, On June 22nd 1560 Gresham wrote to 
Sir Thomas Parry complaining that the Marquis of Winchester, 
Treagurer of the Household, was mis-informed about Gresham's 
handling of money entrusted to him. VWinchester, Gresham wrote, 
guppoged him to have £50,000 in hand whereas in truth the Queer 
was indebted to him for about £16,000 and that he had no more than 
£300 in ready cash., On June 29th Gresham again complained, this 


time that the Lord Treasurer was 8preading rumours about him and 
had done 80 before, "..once in King Edward's time and once in 
11. 
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Queen Mary's time." 22 Winchester, it is to be noted, was one 


of the few men in government at that time who had more than a 
primitive grasp of figures and statistics; in Stone's words he 
was, with Cecil, responsible for the ". .movement towards a 
quantitative appreciation of the nature, direction and volume of 
trade." £2 Even Burgon admitted that "..the chief financial 
officer of the crown was kept in the dark," £2 This was indeed 
an odd 8ituation but Gresham defending himself protested that he 
was "commanded by the Queen to make no man privy to his doings but 


Parry and Cecil." 22 The wronged and indignant Sir Thomas even 
offered to return home to render up his accounts. 26 


Gregsham's apparently magnanimous offer might be considered 
conclusive proof of his innocence, were it not for the fact that 
practically every time he did 80 he had to fight a running battle 
with the audit office to have them accepted. Usually he called 
upon his legions of influential friends to ease their passage 
without too many questions being asked. In August 1561 he protested 
to Cecil that the auditors were being too hard on his accounts and 
he beseeched Cecil to "have him in remembrance" for passing his 


account. 27 In September of the game year he was 8still petitioning 


the auditors not to be too hard on his account, As Gresham grew 
long in the tooth, and his friends at court multiplied, he was 
prone to claiming exaggerated charges and expenses.,. For August 
28th 15Tl there is a "Note of demands made by Sir Thomas Gresham 
in respect of charges incurred about the Spanish money." The 
figures are revealing: £956 allowed, £1,935 disallowed. 2* 


The classic case in which Gresham was found to have 
both cheated and grossly overclaimed has been well documented by 
Hubert Hall, Briefly upon close examination, and after Gresham 
had put forward a 8tout but unguccessful defence, the worthy merchant's 
account for 1574 was found t be more than £11,000 in arrears. 
Gresham however, with typical audacity 8ecured the good offices of 
the favourite Leicester and, in Hall's words, "Her Majesty was 
Just then in granting mood...z and the account was passed in 
congideration of his former 8ervicess," 22 The outcome of this 
little transaction was that Gresham was wealthier by over £10, 000 
and the Treasury poorer by the 82me amount, For a man who hai 
passed through a cathartic experience and was just at this time 
in a philosophical mood this was indeed an uncharacteristic act. 


12, 


Gregham did in fact continue his not too legal money making 
activities until the day he died. There 1s evidence that he was 
involved in a scheme with fellow merchants such as John Williams 


and Edward Hogan to export munitions to Morocco in return for 
gsaltpetres, 20 


It is certain that no Tudor official ever amassed a 
fortune from his official s8alary and hence one feels some 
Sympathy towards a judgement such as Einstein's: "The fortune 
that Gresham acquired by what now Seems usury and the retention 
of illicit benefits through exchange was regarded as perfectly 
legitimate by those around him." <: But even 80 Gresham was not 
harshly treated or overlooked by any of the monarchs he served, 
acquiring lands from Edward VI and Mary; even the penurious 
Blizabeth treated him with not inconsiderable favouritism, and 
Shortly before his last great gwindle She advanced him a loan of 
£5,000 which from any other gource would have cost at least £500. 
in interest but which the Queen gave interest-free. 22 


Gregsham then, 8windled when he could, was a usurer and 
financial opportunist. As he is generally referred to as the 
vealthiest commoner in England he was perhaps better at Sharp 
practice than most men, If he was philanthropic it was certainly 
not towards those with whom his job brought him into contact. His 
generosity, as indicated by bequests in his will to hospitals and 
almshouses was not in the least remarkable for a rich Tudor 
Englishman, Gresham's integrity was just gufficient to keep up 
appearances; such a man might be motivated to found a College 
because he was conscience 8striken but hardly because he was 
overwhelmed by philanthropic probity. 


If Gresham was hardly a philanthropist nor completely 
honest in his financial affairs, how good a Protestant was he? 
Mogst Englishmen in the mid-sixteenth century professed a religion 


with varying degrees of sincerity. It will be necessary to gauge 
whether Gresham's religion was clearly discernible and above 


question or whether it was s8ubordinated to his money-making 
activities, smothered in a wvelter of compromise and congsequently 
whether the claims made on his behalf by religiously motivated 
biographers are justified. 


Gresham's major biographer, Burgon, was in no doubt that 
his 8ubject had absorbed 8trong Protestant opinions at a very early 


age. "Here* writes Burgon referring to Gonville Hall, "he imbibed 
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that attachment to the Protestant faith which is conspicuous in 

all his gubsequent correspondence (2?) and for which his Hall was 
then distinguisned," 22 It is worth noting that the only year 

for which Gresham's presgence in Cambridge has been positively 
agcertained is 1531, in which year Gresham was just twelve years 

o1d = a very precocious Protestant indeed, Burgon cites no evidence 
to prove That Gresham adopted Protestant principles here and the 
circumstances of his domestic life would 8eem to militate against 
guch an aggumption, In 1531 Gresham's father Richard was elected 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex; he 8stood very high in Henry VIII's 
favour as evidenced by their exchange of New Year gifts; he was 
also in That year to execute the gentence against William Tewkesbury 
who was eventually burned as a heretic at Smithfield. In s8uch 
elrceumstances it would have been highly unlikely that the very 
young Gresham in any way advertized his religious leanings, for, 


had they been Protestant, he would have risked the wrath of his 
father and of his King. 24 


F. R., Salter has als subscribed to the depth of Gresham's 
religious fervour, declaring that "Gresham accepted the "new 
religion” with sincerity. . " 22 Clearly throughout his life Gresham 


received many favours from the hands of 8uch notable Protestants 
as the Duke of Northumberland, Lord Burghley and the Earl of 

Leicester, but monied men have rarely been 8hunned by those with 
gocial and political ambition, and even during the reign of the 


bigoted Catholic Queen Mary, Gresham was lacking neither patronage 
nor largesse from his monarch. 


Gregham, as we have noted, received office during the 
Protectorate of the Duke of Northumberland "without my uit or 
labour for the game"; it was a much different picture at the 
beginning of Mary's reign. Gregsham was most obviously eager to 
Serve Queen Mary, a 8strange course for one of 8guch gupposedLly 
Protestant opinions; he thought it prudent neither to join the 
exodus of avoved Protestants overs8eas, nor to be tactful and 
retire into the country a 8afe digstance from the court as did 
William Cecil. Instead he marshalled all his eloquence and declared 
his worth to the Queen in a remarkable letter. 56 Gregham began 
by explaining how well he had 8erved the previous monarch "Whereby 
his enemies began to fear him...Which credit the Queens Highness 
has obtained, if 8he were in necessity for money at this present 
day." He then proceeded to explain that his service had been 
Selfless, even entailing the loss of part of his private fortune, 
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but that he had had gome reward of lands from Edward and had been 
promiged more. Having thus indicated that he had 8plendid references 
from his previous Protestant employers, Gresham came to the main 
point: "I doubt not to do her grace as good proffitable gervice 

both for her and her realme, as the former 8ervice of her brother 
aoth amount unto." It is not unfair to suggest that were Gresnam 
the avid Protestant pictured by Burgon and Salter then he 1s open, 
on the evidence of this letter, to the accugation of having 
gubordinated his religious principles to the degire for lucrative 
employment with a Catholic regime. 


Gresham 8eemed fairly confident that his petition would be 
guccessful 8ince by no effort of the imagination was he inhibited in 
his eriticisms of the gervants whom Queen Mary had chosen to 
administer her financial affairs, "Nevertheless,”" he complained, 
"hitherto I do perceive that which 8erved before me which brought 
the King in debt and took wares and jewels to the King's great loss | 
are esteemed and preferred for their evil 8ervice; and contrarywise 
mys8elf discountenanced and out of favour which grieveth not a 
little for my dilligence and good 8ervice taken to bring the King 
and Queen's highness out of debt clear. Which understanding of my 
gervice that her Majesty may take in good part is as much as I 
required," 


IT is inconceivable that a committed Protestant could 
have written this letter unless he was either willing to conform - 
or was previously not noted for his Protestant leanings - or 
unlegs he had a friend in the Queen's confidence willing and able 
to amooth his path for him. The letter is addreased to "a minister 
of 8tate* and one wonders who this could have been. Eight years 
later in a letter to Cecil, Gresham mentioned a certain John Leigh 
concerning whom he wrote "Por verily 8ir, it was the man that 
preg8erved me when Queen Mary came to the crown; for the which I 
do account myself bound to him during my life." 2l The mysterious 
Sir John had apparently led a rather hazardous existence. In 
February 1549 he had, for g8ome unknown misdemeanour, been 
"removed from the Fleet and committed to the Tover" suffering 
Imprigsonment of various degrees of rigour until August 1550 when 
he was under house arrest and June 1551 when he was free to move 
about at will. 25 


Leigh's incarceration was, interestingly enough, reported 
to the Emperor for in a letter written to him by Van Der Delft ve 
find mention of him clearly 8uffering for his religion: "People ao 
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not make enquiry of a man's good name but merely ask whether he 
belongs to the new or o1d religion and he gets treated according 


to his faith. M. Leigh, brother to Queen Catherine who was beheaded, 
who long frequented your Majesty's court and was across the sea 
quite recently with the Lord Varden has been put in the Tover." 22 
This relative of the Howards not only received favours from, and 
returned them to, a Catholic Cardinal and so0journed at the Emperor's 
court, but he was also in league with the French ambassador Noailles 


against the Hapsburg faction in England and was a friend of the 
later exiled Earl of Devonshire. 40 Although Leigh was not a 


member of the Council he had close friends among Gardiner's | 


followers who had served in Mary's household before 8he became 
Queen; men 8uch as Rochester, Englefield and Valdergrave. 42 


Sir John was not the only 8ervant of the Queen who 
Smoothed Gregham's path for it appears that Secretary Boxall gave 
him 8everal hints upon conduct most likely to ingratiate him with 
the Queen especially after her marriage. In April 1558 Boxall 
wrote to Gresham, who was at Antwerp, advising him to supply | 
information concerning the frequently absent Philip's health and | 
general welfare. Gregham was not glow to act upon this friendly | 
advice and on April 26th he wrote to Queen Mary on general 
financial matters but also provided intelligence upon Phillip's 


movements and progpects, frequently ".. praying to God that he 
continue in good health," 4 


Because Gresham was Successful in his application for 
an official post under Mary; because this post involved knowledge 
of matters of great importance not always available to the highest 
officers of the erowmn; and because he was aided by men renowned 
for their Catholiciam, one is drawn to conclude that perhaps 
Sir Thomas jJettigoned to a convincing degree any Protestant leanings 
which he may have held, that he did indeed conform. 


There is no evidence to the contrary. There is no 
indication that he was active in aiding Protestant refugees on 

the continent, or anywhere else, in 8spite of his supposed friendship 
with John Poxe. As early as December 1553 a committee of twenty 


8ix pergons of wealth and influence had been established in London 
to aid the exiles. Greaham's name is not among them. 4< 


His activities however on behalf of Queen Mary vere of 
guch a nature as to be anathema to a committed Protestant, for he 
was charged with the regponsibility of financing the Catholic 
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regime - its political 8tability obviously being dependent in 
no emall way upon its command of adequate finances, The 8econd 
of his two more important public tasks was to help arm Catholic 


England. 


There are frequent references to Gresham's money making 
activities,» On one occasion he was even removed from his regular 
employ and 8ent into Spain to negotiate a vast loan of 200, 000 
crowns, which, incidentally, caused the bankruptcy of a Spanish 
bank such was its magnitude. ® Such an important mission was 
hardly to be entrusted to a religious dissident., The Queen was 
not unindulgent towards Gregsham, trusting him on 8everal occasions 
to use his digeretion on the interest rates he negotiated for 
loans, Mary, unlike her more parsimonious sister, even raiged 
Gresham's diets from 20 g8hillings to 30 8hillings a day for his 
trip to Spain - being Gregham it was hardly gurprising that he 
dallied there for longer than necessary and attracted a certain 
amount of acrimonious criticiem from the Council. 42 


Gregham had long been a provider of munitions for the 
monarchs of England and apparently he did not discriminate among 
his customers using religion as a criterion. In December 1557 
Gresham detailed arms to be gent to Queen Mary. In March 1558 he 
financed Pickering on his mission to hire German mercenaries. In 
June of the 8ame Fyear he received orders from Philip to finance 
the payment of 3,000 German mercenaries and also to provide arms 


for the game Troops. 46 


It is als possible to as8ess Gresham's personal gstanding 
Vis-a-vis the Marian regime and the evidence indicates him to have 
been persona grata. He did not cease to seek out patronage for his 
Servants and nor were his efforts unavailing. He was able to 8gecure 
the appointment of one of his servants, Francis de Tomazo "..at their 
Lordships hands the lucrative office of Queen's post at Calais as 
a reward for his faithful gervices." 47 He also petitioned the 
Council for a post for another of his servants, John Sprytevell. 48 


Sir Thomas himself was not neglected by the Queen, In 
1555 when he was in England he was among those who presented New 
Year gifts to Queen Mary - "4 bolte of fine Holland in a case of 
black leather.” Gregham received in return "One gilt jug" weighing 
16+ ounces, of which Burgon remarked that it was "a larger pregent 
than was bestowed on most men of his quality.” 49 In the 8ane 
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year, on 6th January, Mary granted certain lands to Gresham in his 


native county of Norfolk. The grant was worth £1531 and was not an 
insignificant gift for 8uch relatively 8hort 8ervice. 20 


In their utterances also, the Queen and her financial 
agent evidenced the ease of their relationship. In December 15553 
Gresham wrote: "I hall not let to give up all ny whole occupying 
and trade of living for to 8erve her Majesty as I did not less in 
the King's majesty's life time.” Burgon has noted that Gresham 
was 80 burdened by the onerous duties which his office entailed 


that he had "..to forsake his own trade of living for the better 
Serving of his Najesty." 21 


It is of course pogssible that Gregham was legs a religious 
partizan than a patriot. His attitude early in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth was totally in contrast to that of his Protestant 
eolleagues who were eager to prevent a Catholic marriage in 
order to pregerve The Protestant guccegssion. In a letter to 
Parry he 8eemed even partial to the possiblility of a Catholic 
marriage. "Don Carlos, the Emperor's on," wrote Gresham, "is 
the best one which the Queen can marry as She will then be allied 
with the great princes of Italy. This 1s the wish of all her 
friends Protestants as well as Papists and whomsoever her highness 
vill fancy at his foot will I die." 22 Gresham may well have 
inherited This attitude from his father Sir Richard who had declared 
Shortly after the passing of the Act of Six Articles that he was 
" . - eConformable in all things to his Highness's pleasgure." 25 


Queen Mary was not glow in giving praige and thanks to 
her loyal gervant, As early as December 1553 8he thanked him for 
his diligence in handling financial affairs. In June 1554, writing 
to the Emperor concerning the negotiation of a monetary loan, ghe 
recommended Gresham as her factor in the following manner: "Ve 
agSgure you that we have always found Thomas Gregham to be a good 
and loyal 8ervant.*” In April and June 1558 he received more thanks 
for his ",.good continuance of dilligence and painful travail in 
the affairs of the Queen's Majesty committed to his charge." 24 


The evidence here pregented is not meant to prove that 

Thomas Gregham was not a Protestant but eimply to indicate that if 
he were then his principles were most certainly in abeyance during 
the reign of Queen Mary. Gresham as has been 8hown flourished in 
Mary's reign, gaining rewards and thanks, winning confidence from 


his employers and being entrusted with highly rYeg8ponsible undertakings. 
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One is foreed to conclude that Gresham's Protestantisam, like 


his financial ethics, was of the ad hoc variety; it was The 


gervant of his ambition and desire to be wealthy and powerful. 

If, as Burgon wrote, "Mary's attachment to Popery had made her 
overlook the merit of all those who entertained Protestant 
opinions." then Gresham was not a Protestant for she certainly 

did not overlook him. 22 But Burgon, Gresham's most influential 
biographer, is Sugpect for he appears to have made Thomas Gresham 
in his own image and likeness, Lack of evidence was no hindrance 
to his character portrayal for when as8essing Gresham's reaction 

to the Marian persecution he wrote that ".,.it is only in letters 

of a more private description than any of his which are known to 
exist, that we Should find allusions to cruelties which as an 
Englishman he must have viewed with indignation and as a Protestant 
with abhorrence." 26 Burgon 8gometimes forgot that he was an 
historian in order to present Gresham's religious beliefs as something 
more than a questionable indifference laced with opportunism. 


Becausge it would 8g8eem that the foundation of an academic 
institution out of either pure philanthropy or Protestant religious 
leanings would have been an uncharacteristic undertaking for a man 
guch as Sir Thomas Gregsham, and that this explanation is therefore 
unsatisfactory, one must look elsewhere for a clue to his more 
probable motivation. It is arguable that the College materialised 
out of Gregham's legs &8piritual, but more practical, pre-occupations 
throughout his active life and that gome of the details concerning 
the foundation were abg8orbed by him from friends who had formulated 
blueprints for educational innovation themselves., 


The sixteenth century witnessed the first great flourish 
of nationaliam in England and Gresham was in a better position to 
appreciate its ramifications than were most of his contemporaries. 
It will be necessary to ghow how Gresham obgerved among Catholic 
and Protestant powers alike the gubordination, when national 
Security demanded it, of religious principles to economic and 
gocial econsiderations; that he was very familiar with the 
relationship between economic and national gecurity, and that his 
corregpondence was 8aturated with reflections upon economic 
nationaliam, how it could be achieved or hindered. 


Before his employment by Northumberland's regime, Gresham 
was a private merchant operating from an increasingly Protestant 
country. The degree of co-operation which he chanced upon after 
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his elevation to employee of the crown may have come as Something 


of a surprise to him. The diplomacy of England's hitherto most 

advanced Protestant regime was strongly influenced by economic 
dependence upon European markets. Late in 1552 Gresham was used 

by Northumberland to transmit foreign intelligence from the 

Netherlands to England after first having gained Spanish confidence. 

To this slicx tongued merchant the latter task proved not too difficult, 
as the following letter from the Spanish ambassador, Jehan Scheyfve, | 
to the Queen Dowager would 8eem to indicate: "..Sir Thomas Gregham. ." 
wrote the ambassador, "told me.. that he had been instructed by the 
chief merchants of London to assure me of the devotion (that) they 
and the kingdom in general felt for the ancient friendship between | 
the two countries which were 80 necessary for the g8afety and 

welfare of each. As for friendship with France that was quite a 
different matter... 1t would have been more honourable and better 
for the country if war had been declared against France... .He as8gured 
me to believe the King and Council to be more than ever inclined 
towards a Still cloger alliance with the Emperor and begged me to 
ao my best to bring one about for that would be a good work." 21 


Gregham's gentiments were communicated to the Emperor 
and very 800n bore fruit, for the Queen Dowvager initiated a 
tranamiasilon of captured Franco-Scottigh intelligence to England. 
"hen the Seots memoir fell into my hands," wrote the Queen Dowager, 
"T remember that Scheyfve had 8poken about Gregham and as Your 
Majesty replied that I might uge the memoir by means of such persons 
as might Seem most likely to be 8aerviceable, I gent for Longvin 
and told him to aeek an opportunity for 8peaking to Thomas Gregham. " 28 


Although guch acquisitions of information may have been 
valuable, Edvard VI apparently regretted that they were necegssary 
at all, England's overtures to Spain were dictated by the 
necessity of the continuance of amity which would pregerve England's 
eaz8ential economic outlet in the Spanish Netherlands - Antwerp. 
Edvard however was alive to the need of mach greater economic 
independence and in his chronicle for March 9th 1552 the following 
entry occurs: "It was congulted touching the marts and it was 
agreed that it was nost neceagaary to Lave a mart in England for 
the enriching of the game, to make it more famous and to be legs 
in other men's danger and to make all things better, cheap and 
more plentiful." 22 Several of the precocious King's reagsngs 
for making Such a guggestion were eminently gensible., He 
appreciated the insecurity of the Antwerp market which hr odtlod 
Hapaburg-Valois battle lines, and the noe of Bng IS &h 


merchants to interference by foreizners; he was als0 aware of the 
pos8s8ibilities presented by a domestic bourse for raising Loans From 
the large number of foreign mercniants who would trequent it, W 

This memorandum was prepared by Edward tor digscussion by 
the Council and it is scarcely likely that Gresnham, a protege of 
Northumberland and a friend of Fembroke, was lgnorart of its contents 
or of the incipient economic nation=lism which it represented. T1It 
is possible that this document cemented beliefs already held by 
Gresham which he nad imbibed from his father and from nis uncle, 
Sir John Gresham, under whom he had served nis apprenticeship. In 
1537 Sir Richard Gresham had pregsented Cromwell with a project for 
the erection of a London bburse modelled on that at antwerp and one 
year later he even submitted estimates of the cost of its erection. 
Tne elder Gresham clearly appreciated the value of international 
exchanges, for merchants, he wrote, "..can no more be without | 
exchanges and rechanzes tnan ships of the 8gea can be without water." 2 
His abortive scheme clearly indicated his desire to heave an 
international centre for financial transactions in London. 


Thomas Gresham both inherited and augmented the ambitions of 
his father and his thinkin= became increasingly more bullionist as 


Anglo=Spanish relations grew worse. GreSham's advice was most anxiously 


80licited at times of crisis and his Suggestions in turn exhibited 

a meagure of desperation. In 1551-2 among the remedies he proposed was 
the arbitrary plan of usins the Merchant Adventurers to pay off an 
1nstalment of government debt at a favourable rate of excnange - a plan 
which also involved the bestowal of a monopoly on the Adventurers to 
the exclusion of the Hanseatic merchants. GreSham also proposed a lead 
monopoly and a monopoly 'of the foreign exchanges, the former being 
referred to by Edward VI as "the stay of Lead ." ©2 Both measures were 
abanloned, the Duke of Northumberland explaining that such a degree of 
unilateral, arbitrary economic action by England was not yet possible 
"For Princes affairs,” he wrote, "especially touching the government of 
realms and merchants' trades are of two natures; therefore though they 
be full of devices with appearance of profit yet wust they be weizhted 


with otner consequences.” © 


Sir Thomas was, however, consistent in his bullionist 
Views and the primary instrument with which he attempted to execute 
his policy was exchange manipulation. His reasgon was less purely 
economic than nationalist, for, as Unwin states, "He felt the 
necessity of tolerating the exchanges as tne organ of 
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international credit, but he wished to make international credit 
entirely 8ubservient to the necessity of the state." He hoped to 
raige the "mint-par" of the exchange in England's favour and hence 
to bring about an inflow of foreign bullion into England, This 


policy brought him into conflict with both the Merchant Adventurers 
at home and with borrowers abroad. 


In 1553 when reflecting upon the downward trend of the 
exchanges he concluded that it was as much the fauit of Englishmen 
as "strangers"., The Englishmen concerned were merchants who did not 
want too high an exchange at Antwerp as this would reduce demand 
for their wares. The consequence of his reflections was a letter 
to Northumberland suggesting mach 8stricter control of the Merchant 


Adventurers especially as far as adherence to apprenticeship 
regulations was concerned. Do 


There were two ways in which Gresham hoped to increase 
the flow of bullion into England; one was the negative measure of 
preventing its outflow by forcing the English merchants to pay off 
debts at Antwerp from The proceeds of Their cloth gales - a rather 
desperate meagure as the merchants had to agree to comply with this 
plan before the cloth fleet 8ailed - and later re-imbursing them 
in London, The 8econd method was 8&imply to gend bullion into 
England often under ad hoc and rather comical conditions, as 
licenses for guch exports were hard to come by. Gresham hid coin 
in suilts of armour, in bags of pepper and even in the baggage of 
Sir John Mason, the English ambagssador in the Low Countries, to 
"cagh-in", as it were, on his diplomatic immmnity. Gresham even 
bribed the customs officers in Antwerp to overlook his illegal 
operations, But there was never any doubt about his intention; 
in his memorial to Queen Mary he wrote: "The Sum &hall be 8&ent 
very 8gSecretly in guch coins as he 8hall think best to be laden in 
Antwerp to London or Ipswich at the Queen's risk."” The Council, 
eongscious cf the diplomatic dangers attendant upon 8uch a policy, 
especially upon relations with the Emperor, was of the opinion that 
"Tf it be not contrary to the laws he may do as he pleases in 
regard to melting the Spanish rials, otherwise he is not to meddle 
with it for her Majesty would be loth, having entered into 80 great 
an amity with the Emperor, to be geen to break any law of his in 
80 weighty a case or to do therein otherwise than 8he would be done 
unto." v6 


Gregham however, with incorrigible bravado which hints at 
the eonnivance of the Council, continued to brag about his corruption 
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of port officials, It would appear that Gresham thought himself 
alone in his appreciation of the true long-term economic 8ituation 
of Bngland, a belief which perhaps became a fixation with him hence 
his eriticism of other English merchants and agents acting on behalf 
of the crown; hence his risky letter at the beginning of Queen Mary's 
reign, Gresham's low opinion of the abilities of his fellow agents 
was once communicated to Robert Dudley, the informant writing as if 
it were a generally well known fact: "You understand Gresham's 


nature; how jealous he is lest in service he be prevented, and how 
gugpicious, " 67 


The extremes of Gregham's moods reflecting, like a 
barometer, the ease or difficulty which he was encountering in his 
work of financing his Tudor employers exhibit a marked degree of 
per8onal involvement. On March 8th 1560 Gregham wrote to Cecil 
boasting that England was robbing all Christendom of its gold and 
that he himseif was the ringleader; but on April 12th his persecution 
complex had returned and he wrote that "some false knaves of English 
merchants* were doing all they could to bring him into danger of 
the Prince's anger over the conveying of munitions. 68 Within a 
month, however, his old buoyancy and 8elf-confidence had returned 
and he was adopting a very threatening attitude towards merchants 


who 8till degired a lowering of the exchange and who were not 
amenable to his schemes. LE] 


That Gresham Should exhibit guch personal involvement 
with his work is not 80 gurprising. Certainly his work was lucrative, 
as we have 8een, but it was als0 carried out on a very per8gonal basis. 
Gresham was Simply given a commission to raise a 8pecific sum of 
money and was expected to fulfil it. In the execution of his duty 
he fell foul of the Merchant Adventurers from whom forced levies 
vere extracted and he even had to adopt a high-handed and 
dictatorial attitude towards the crown, advising that it s8hould pay 
its debts on time and hence increase its credit-worthiness, for to 
ao otherwise would make his job more difficult, Gresham, then, 
dealt not with impersonal banks but directly with the money lenders, 
and from this relationship developed his appreciation of the 
delicacy of the financial market in the face of political and 
religious upheaval and a greater 8ense of England's precarious 
position: "These money men,” he wrote, "be afraid to deal any 
further with the Queen's Majesty by reagon they cast 80 many doubts 
of this troublesome world as it is wonderful to write of." 12 
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Gresham's chief factor, Richard Clough, shared his master's opinion; 
migration of moneyed men for whatever reagon meant migration of 
capital and individuals, for obvious reasons, had less staying power 
than banks. Clough commmicated his fears to Gresham observing, 

for example, that "The Prince (of Orange) will go into Germany and 
there are above 400-500 rich men of this town that prepare to ride 


away with him.* The direct congequence of this, as Gregham informed 
the Council, was that ".. there is no money to be had in Antwerp 
by reasgon of 80 many merchants departing." {12 


Although it is certainly true that religion was often 
the root of the political troubles in Flanders, Gresham was always 


pre=occupied with its invariably adverse. affects upon credit, 

than with the attractiveſess or otherwise of any particular religion. 
The caprices of the theologians and their 8ecular aggcciates were 
gimply extra complicating factors in an already difficult job. His 
reflections upon the civil war in Prance are particularly interesting: 
"..if Guigse and the Papists,” argued Gregsham, "ghould have the upper 
hand let her Majesty make her recconing they will visit her for 
religion's 8sake. VWhich thing hath made 8uch an alterance of credit 
as this pen cannot write you." On the other hand Gregham realised 
that 8hould the Protestant, Conde, gain the upper hand then Flanders 
might be in danger, as *"..he might wax too mighty: considering how 


beneficial this country lies for England, for the uttering of our 
" 
commodities. 12 


But If France were bad Flanders was much worse; his remarks 
on that country are 8trongly reminiscent of Edward VI's memorandum 
and typical of Gregham's feelings on the European 8ituation in 
general: *"..,I like nothing here of these proceedings,” he declared, 
"Therefore your honour 8hall do very well in time to consider 8gome 
other realme and place for the utterance of our commodities. . 
whereby her Majesty's realme may remain in peace and quietness 
which in this brabling time is one of the chiefest things your 
honour hath to look unto: in what terms this country (Flanders) 


doth now a8tand which 1s ready one to cut another's throat for matters 
of religion," 1 


This discussion of Gregham's bias towards a crude but 
highly relevant form of economic nationaliasm would 8geem to have 
taken us a long way from Gregham College, but the pre-occupations 
of a man totally imneraed in questions directly related to his 
eountry's gurvival mast have affected Gregham more than 


guperficially, In a passage cited earlier Burgon argued that it 
24, 


was Gregham's disillusionment with the vicissitudes of his struggle 
against the ebb and flow of the economic tide which induced in 

him the philogophical mood out of which emerged the foundation of 
the College. 14 It would 8eem more reasgonable to guppose that the 
foundation was a natural outgrowth of his life-work and was inspired 


less by a Spiritual crisis than by realistic calculation. 


Gresham was not unaware of the reagons behind England's 
economic precariouaness, which, if continued and perhaps exploited 
by hostile powers, would hinder her faltering steps towards economic 
Security, Already England was emerging from being Simply an 
exporter of primary commodities, woven cloth having assumed a more 
important role in the nation's trade than pure wool, but even this was 
threatened during the period of his activities. In 1562 English 
eloth was a forbidden import into the Netherlands ostensibly 
because of the fear of infection from the plague which was at this 
time raging in London, and this had been the reason given by the 
Dowager Duchess of Parma to the burgesses of Antwerp "..to congserve 
the people from the pestilence in England." {12 


The embargo however was imposed for a rather longer time 
than was thought necessary and eventually a more Sinister motive 
became apparent: Cardinal Granvell, primate of Flanders, desired 
a revival of the weaving trade there. The Cardinal estimated that 
during the years of the 8tay in trade the county of Flanders | 
alone had woven 60,000 cloths more than 8he had woven in any year 
for 30 years. This plan of the Cardinal was known to the Council, 
for George Gilpin had informed Dudley that "Planders and other places 
which make cloths find such gain in the utterance of theirs since 
the restraint began as if they may have English wools come to them 


they would wish their (i.e. English) cloths banished out of all 
places of the Low countries." Te 


Obviously the possession of craft-ability was as important 
a factor in winning the commercial initiative as was the posseasion 
of raw material. Gresham was instrumental in presiding over attempts 
to change England's trading pattern to compensate for the deterioration 
of Anglo-Spanish relations and the decline of Antwerp as a financial 
centre and entrepot by advising the establishment of a new outlet 
for cloth at Hamburg and 8ending his factor, Richard Clough, to 
North Germany to work out the details. Such a sgolution however, 
cauged different problems to thosge it golved; the Journey was 
Longer and more hazardous than the channel cross8ing, hence 8kill 
in navigation and facilities for marine ingurance were at a 
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premium. Several minor examples will 8gerve to indicate how 


Gresham was reminded, outside of his regular activities, of his 
country's relative lack of "professional" men even in the most 
elementary departments, In a letter of 1560 he reminded Cecil of 
the "making of the powder mills” and he hoped to send 8skilled men 
from the continent to operate them. He employed foreign craftismen 
in order to construct the Exchange and one of his private houses 
and he was one of the very few people in England to own a paper 
mill. In July 1560 he wrote to Parry concerning the employment of 
foreign craftsmen to refine the currency which, he stated, would 
be to England's commercial advantage. 


Gresham then, throughout his employment as crown 
financial agent had witnessed the growing necesgsity of England to 
rely upon its own resources and initiative The growth of nation 
States and the fragmentation of Europe on a religious basls had 
increaged to cut-throat proportions the competition for funds to 
finance new ambitions and to stave off new threats. Unwin has 
argued that Gresham by tampering too much with the foreign exchanges, 
was retarding, albeit unconsciously, the growth of banking and 
international credit. {iT Yet Gresham, it Seems, was Simply providing 
ad hoc 8golutions to problems which he knew could only be 8o0lved 
upon a much longer term basis by the development of a domestic 
gource of loans through the English and foreign merchant communities 
and by the fostering of domestic abilities which would obviate 
dependence upon the imported varieties,» Economic Security, Gresham 
realised, could not develop in an ignorant and unproductive 
environment, it was only as strong as those who could contribute 
towards its realigation, The Exchange was one of his contributions 
to this goal; the College was a Second gesture, for it brought the 
s8tudy of the liberal arts to the centre of England's commercial 
life in an effort to stimulate an interest in useful knowledge in 
a city mach in need of 8guzh a foundation and among the very 
people from whom a measgurable return might most rapidly materialize. 


Thomas Gresham's will was very vague regarding the exact 
form his foundation was to take; he 8specified only what was to be 
taught, the galaries of the teachers and the location and guardians 
of the College. But there were many contemporary educational 
8timali which may have influenced Gresham and later the tTrustees 
of the College. Shortly before Gresham's will was drawn up in 1575, 
two fairly comprehensive educational 8schemes had been put forward, 
the author of one of which was Sir Nicholas Bacon, Keeper of the 
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Great Seal. As early as the digsolution of the monasteries, Bacon 


had 8uggested that monastic revenues should be directed towards 

useful purposes and with the agsistance of Thomas Denton and 

Robert Carey he drafted a scheme for their employment in the 
establishment of a College for the education of statesmen. The 

intake of 8students and the curriculum taught were however to be 
gstrictly limited, the former to young men of good fanily and attainments, 
the latter to Civil Law, Latin and French. The proposal came to 
nothing. Bacon's interest in education gurvived this first abortive 
Scheme, and in 1561 he 8ubmitted a memorandum to Sir William Cecil, 

who endorsed it, entitled "On the desirability of reforming the 

court of wards and of re-organiging the education of the minors 

under its control.” The educational proposals contained in his 

Scheme were quite general and included The teaching of literature, 

the arts, morals and athletic exercises, In the same year he founded 

a free grammar School at Redgrave, and Shortly before his death in 
1579 he donated £200 to his old College, Corpus Christi, towards 

the erection of a chapel. Gresham was both a relative and a friend 

of Sir Nicholas Bacon; it is obvious that they were on close and 

very trustful terms for in January 1570 they collaborated in alienating 
certain of their lands each to the other to the use of their heirs. 

It is very likely that two men on such intimate terms, who collaborated 
on the digspogal of their lands, would have discussed the educational 
uses to which part of their possessions were to be employed. 13 


The gecond major 8scheme of which it is probable that 
Gresham knew was That of Sir Humphrey Gilbert entitled "The Erection 
of Queen Elizabeth's Academy in London for the education of her 
Majesty's Wards and other youths of nobility and gentlemen "<2 
This scheme was not totally dissimilar to that of Bacon; it was 
very detailed and although it offered a far wider curriculum than 


Gresham's foundation, the intentions underlying each plan were perhaps 
not 80 divergent. 


According to the Public Orator of the University of 
Cambridge, Gregham had promised either to gubscribe money to the 
Tepair of a College there or to establish a new one, He obviously 
changed his mind and one wonders if he 8hared the 8entiment expressed 


by Gilbert that ". .whereas in the Universities men 8study only school 
learnings in this Academy they 8hall 8tudy matters of action meet 
for present practice both of peace and war... And also the other 
Universities ghall then better 8uffice to relieve poor 8scholars 
where now the youth of Nobility and Gentlemen taking up their 
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8cholarships and fellowships do disappoint the poor of their 


Bl Gilbert hoped that the academy 


would remedy an inadequacy vis-a-vis the wards of The crown, and that 


1ivings and advancements." 


it would also open the way once more for the education of the poor 
who, as the sixteenth century progressed, were gradually forced 

out of the universities by the 8ons of the wealthy. It is als 

of interest that the vernacular was to be used in Gilbert's 
foundation "Por of what commodity guch use of art will be in our 
tongue may partly be Seen by the 8scholastical rawmness of 8gome, newly 
come from the Universities; besides in what language Soever learning 
is attained, the appliance to use is principally in the vulgar 
Speech as in preaching, in Parliament, in Council, in Commission 

and other offices of Commonwealth." Ic 


Besides the Somewhat grandiosge plans of Bacon and Gilbert, 
Gresham may also have known of the g8omewhat legs conventional 
ideas of John Dee. Both Dee and Gresham had, in 1575, been 
gubscribers to Probisher's voyage to North America, and Dee, a 
frequent petitioner to Burghley, probably knew Gresham. In 1570, 
in his introduction to Henry Billingsley's translation of Euclid, 
Dee proposed an informal idea of education stressing the importa ce 
and practical utility of mathematics, especially for thoge "..very | 
good and pregnant English wits of young gentlemen and others who | 
never intend to meddle with the profound 8search and Study of | 
philosophy in the Universities to be learned." S4 In the 8ame 
Preface Dee also praised the utilitarian benefits which would arise 
from the translation of 80 important a mathematical work into the 
vernacular: *"..,how many a Common Artificer is there in these 
realms of England and Ireland,” he asked, "that dealeth with Numbers, 
Rule and Compass, who with their own 8kill and experience already 
had, will be able (by these good helps and informations) to find 
out and devise new works, strange engines and instruments for 8undry 
purpoges in the Common Wealth." 2 One would not be placing too 
heavy a construction on Dee's words to guggest that he was aware 
of disproportionately ugeful benefits which g8ome form of vernacular 


instruction would have for those 8teeped in practical knowledge but 
Lgnorant of theory. 
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Dee allowed his house with its magnificent library to be 
visited by navigators and merchants for consultation and was for 
many years advisor in matters navigational to the Mugcovy Company. 86 
He also put forward a plan for a "Library Royall”" upon which one 
of his biographers commented that "His motives for putting forward | 
this tremendous project were wholly patriotic, His visits to the 
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continent had 8addened him when he compared the splendid libraries 


get up in those countries with the lack of them in England." Not 

only did he think that England lagged behind the continent in the 
number and quality of libraries but also in the mathematical and 
navigational instrument making industry. 2 It would seem that Dee 
and Gresham shared a consciousness of their country's deficiencies and 
that Dee proposed a remedy in vernacular instruction which was 


partially realised later in Gresham's foundation. 


A further pointer to Burghley having been a clearing 
house of ideas for educational reform is given by William Bourne 
who, in 1571, addressed a manuscript to Burghley in which he complained 
of the 8cornful eriticism to which he had been subjected for 
trespassing upon the 8cholar's preserve by daring to publish his 
"Certain Rules." He protested, observed B. G. Re. Taylor, "..with 
the exaggeration characteristic of the age that he is indeed an 
utterly unlearned man but he has not pregsumed to write for the educated 
only but for the 8imple and ignorant." 58 Such a complaint is very 
interesting for it indicates the opposition of the traditional educational 
establishment to simple, useful, vernacular works which could be of use 
to those outside the reach of the Universities and also the former's 
Jealousy of those willing to cater for a need ignored by themselves. S9 


Besides such outside influences Gresham nad occaslonally 
been asked to sit on commissions which would have given him some 
experience of some aspects of civil law and medicine; of the former 
when he was concerned with arbitration on the sale of impounded 
Spanish goods, and of the latter when he helped to prepare the 
regulations which should operate when plague broke out in London, 20 


After Gresham's death in 1579 ad hoc plans and experiments 
for the extension of utilitarian education continued to appear. 
Hakluyt and Drake planned a lectureship in navigation, but the plan 
vas foiled by the latter's aeath - Thomas Harriot provided 
instruction for Raleigh and his captains prior to the Guiana voyage 
of 1595; Thomas Hood gave mathematical instruction in London in 
1588 and after when the invasion scare was at its height; and 


Edward Wright lectured in navigation to the East India Company 
until his death in 1616. 22 


The atmosphere of late loth century London was saturated 
with ideas for educational innovation. Gresham's idea was just one, 
ultimately the most successful if only because it 8gaw the light of 
day in a properly organigsed manner, which contained elements common 
to most of them but inclining more closely to Dee's conception of 
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vernacular education for the masses than to Gilbert's vernacular 
education for an elitist social group. 22 It is in this context 

of the educational plans circulating in Elizabethan London that 
Gresham College might reasonably be described as "..a characteristic 
product of the Elizabethan Age.." 2 That a College should have 

been founded by a merchant as a compensation for the lack of informal, 


practical knowledge in London under the threat of alien competition 
18 therefore hardly s8urprising. 


2. 


4. 


I. 
be 


T. 
8. 
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John Ward. "The Lives of the Professcrs of Gresham College." 
(London 1740). p.18. 

Dr. G. D. Ramsay of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford is preparing an 
edition of the letters of Sir Thomas Gresham. In reply to my 
enquiry Dr. Ramsay very kindly informed me that he knows of 

no letter in which Sir Thomas refers to his intention of 
founding a College. My work on Sir Thomas Gresham's buginess 
activities and his religious persuaslons was completed Two 

years before the appearance of Profeggor S. T. Bindoff's 
excellent Neale Lecture "The Pame of Sir Thomas Gresham." (1973). 


J. W. Burgon., "The Life and Times of Sir Thomas Gresham, " 
2 vols. (London 1839). II, p.T8. 


Ibid. IT, pp.434-5., Burgon was probably more accurate in his 
Simpler explanation of why Gresham College was founded in London 
and not in Oxford or Cambridge: "Pregging as were the 80licitations 
with which the University of Cambridge as88ailled Sir Thomas 

Gresham, he was not to be diverted from his purpose. Doubtless 
his reason for remaining firm was that at Cambridge there were 
public 8chools already in abundance; while in London there 

existed nothing which degerved that name." PP+436=T. 


D. N., B. 8ub John Ward. 


"in Account of the Rise, Poundation, Progress and Pregent State 
of Gresham College." (London 1707). 


D. N., B. Sub John VWVard. 


E. Lodge. "Portraits and Memoirs of Eminent Persgsonages. " 

(London ec1l860). Div II. Lodge was 8&imilarly vague and trivial 
in his explanation of why London and not Oxbridge was chosen as 
the location of the College: "Each of the Universities addressed 
itself to him....soliciting the preference with that pertinaceous 
importunity generally uged by corporate gocieties; and Gresham 
who really geems to have previously hesitated between Oxford 

and Cambridge was perhaps induced by (their) indecorum to 

fix on London.” p.180. Lodge may have been following Burgon's 
impressilons on this gubject; aee below, chapter 2, footnote 2. 


Burgon, OP. Cit., II, p.452. 


Co. S. P. Poreign, April 20th 1549. Dansell to the Lord 
Protector. 


G. Unwin. "Studies in Economic History: The Collected Papers of 
George Unwin.” ed. R. He. Tawney. (London 1927). Þp.159. 
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C. S. P. Foreign. April 25th and May 3Oth 1549. 
Co. S. P. Foreign. May 17th and May 25th 1549. 
Burgon, OÞ. Cit., I.p.65. 

Tbid. Þ.66. 


Ibid. pe.lO0l. 
C. Sg. P. Spanish., October lOth 1552. Jehan Scheyfve to the 
Queen Dowager. 


C. S. P. Poreign. Gregham to Cecil, 1lst March 1558/9. 


Unwin, op. Cit., Pp.149-167, especially pp. 155-7. 
Co. S. P. Poreign. November 13th 1553. 


Co. S. P. Poreign. March 17th, April 12th and April 16th 1552. 
April 28th and November 26th 1553. October 23rd 1559. 


GC. S. P. Poreign, October l6th 1561. 


Pebruary 9th 1562, 


GC. S. P. Venetian. November 22nd 1555. 

Tbid. p.225 footnote. 

C. S. P., Poreign. June 22nd 1560. June 29th 1560. Gresham to 
ParTy . 


Lawrence Stone. 
Review. 


"E1izabethan Overseas Trade." 
2nd Series. 2.(1949). p.31l. 


Bconomic History 


Burgon, Op. Cit., I. PP. 326-7. 
C. S. P. Poreign, June 22nd 1560, Gresham to Parry. 
Tbid. June 29th 1560. 

Ibid. August 1l8st 1561. 

Ibid. August 28th 1571. 


Hubert Hall. 
PP ® 6 2-8 ® 


"#Jociety in the Elizabethan Age." (London 1902). 


T. Se. Willan. "Studies in Elizabethan Foreign Trade." 
(Manchester U.P. 1959). p.ll9. 


Lewis Einstein. "Tudor Ideals" (London 1921). p.60. 


Leicester to Burghley. 6th December 1574. Printed in 
B. M. Tenison's "Elizabethan England.” (1933). Vol I p.187, n l. 


Burgon, OP. Cit., I. p45. 


D. N. B. gub Gresham Sir Richard, and Gresham Sir Thomas. 
32. 
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FP. R., Salter. "Sir Thomas Gresham."” (London 1925). p.lb7. 
Christopher Hill. "Intellectual Origins of the English 
Revolution.” (Oxford 1965). pp.52-3., Hill cites and endorses 
the opinion of the playwright Thomas Heywood, expressed in the 
play "If You Know Not Me You Know Nobody." (1606-9), that Sir 
Thomas Gresham was a puritan. 


Printed in Ward "Lives" pp. 8-10. Of his own s8elflegs devotion 
to duty, Gresham complained, "I have Some... loss of my own 
monies, as the King's Majesty and his counsell well know, two 

or three hundred pounds and this was divers times done...” He 
vas, however, eager to inform the Queen that Edward had promised 
to compensate him for his exceptional services: ".. (he) promised 
me with his own mouth that he would 8ee me rewarded better, 
Saying that I Should know that I served a King." 


GC. S., P. Poreign, 6th September 1561. Burgon, op. cit., I. 
PP» 122-3, 


kets of the Privy Council. 6th Pebruary 1548/9; 24th June, 
5th August and 218t August 1550; and 14th June 1551. 


C. S. P. Spanish. Van der Delft to the Emperor, January 14th 
1549/50. 

Burgon, OP. Cit., I p. 124. 

E., Harrigss Harbigson., "Rival Ambassadors at the Court of Queen 


Mary.” (Princeton 1940). Chapter III passim. 
C. S. P., Venetian, May 29th 1555. 


Harbisgon, op. Cit., PeTT. 


GC. 3. P. Poreign. April 6th 1558, Boxall to Gresham. Ibid. 
April 26th 1558, Gregham to Queen Mary. 


Christing Garret. "The Marian Exiles.” (C.U.P. 1938). pp. 7-8. 
C. S. P., Foreign, November 30th 1554. Gregham to the Council. 


Co. 3. P. Foreign. April 4th 1558, Queen Mary to Gresham. 
April 26th 1558. Gresham to Queen Mary. June 12th 1554. 
Queen Kary to Gregham. April 26th 1558. Gresham to Queen Mary. 


Do. Ne. Be. Bub Gresham, Sir Thomas. 


C. 58. P. Foreign. December 3lst 1557 and March 1lst-15th 1558. 


C. 5. P. Domestic. June 2nd 1558. C. 8. P. Foreign, April 26th 
and June 6th 1558. 


Burgon, OP. Cit., I. p.108. 


Co B. P., Foreign. October 27th 1555. Gresham to the Council. 
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Burgon, Op. Cit., I. p.189, 


Ibid. 

Blomfield's "Norfolk" IX. p.8. Gregham received the Priory 
of the Austin Canons at Massingham Magna, together with 
Several minor benefices; the manor and rectory of Langham and 
the adtvowson of the vicarage; the manors of Walsingham and 
Narford, Marston and Combes, and the advowsons of their 
rYespective rectories. 


C. S. P. Foreign. October 27th 1555. Gresham to the Queen. 


Burgon, OP. Cit., I. pp.142, 234-5. 


Co S. P. Foreign, June l6th 1560, 


Gresham to Parry. 


D. N. B., Sub Gresham Sir Richard. 


Co. S. P. Foreign, December 20th 1553. 
GC. S. P. Spanish. June Tth 1554. 
Acts of the Privy Council. 


Queen Mary to Gresham. 
Queen Mary to Gresham. 
18th April, 10th June and 15th June 1558. 


Burgon, OP. Cit., I. Pp.212. 
Ibid. p.202. 


Co. S. P. Spanigh, October lOth 1552. Jehan Scheyfve to the 
Queen Dowager. 


Ibid, December 9th 1552. Queen Dowager to the Emperor. 


W. K. Jordan. ed. "The Chronicle and Political Papers of 
Edvara VI." (London 1966). p.ll5. 


Tbid. pp.168-173. 


De. N. B. gub Gresham, Sir Richard. 


George Unwin. 
We. K. Jordan. 


"Studies in Economic History.®" 
"Chronicle" op. cit., pelTT. 


OP. Cit., Peol53e 


Co Se. P. Domestic. Vol. XV, no.37. October 1552. 


Unwin. "Studies" op. cit., p.158. 


Co. 5. Pe. Foreign. April 12th and April 16th 1553. 


GC. S. P. Foreign. March let 1553/4; 
January 218t 1553/4. 


H. M. C. Pepys MSS. pp. 3-4. August 17th 1561. Villiam Hertle 
to Robert Dudley, It is interesting that the words "guspicious" 


and "jealous" are the only words in the gentence that ar=> written 


in cipher. The writer of this letter obviously wished his 
opinions of Gresham to remain 8ecret. 
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November 153th 1553; 
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T2. 
T5. 
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TS. 
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_ Gilbert's impression that the rich were colonising the 


March 8th and April 12th 1560. 


Co. 8. P. Foreign. 


C. S. Þ. Foreign. May 14th 1560. 


Ibid. 


August 16th 1562. | 


Ibid. April 9th 1567. 
April 16th 1567. 


Clough to Thomas Gresham; and 


Burgon, OP. Cit., II. pp.10 and 21. 
Ibid. p.1l61l. 


See note 3 above. 


E. E. Rich. ed. "The Ordinance Book of the Merchants of the 
Staple." (C.U.P. 1937). p.50. 
GC. S. P. Poreign. January 27th 1563/4. 


GC. S. P. Poreign. September 6th 1564. 


Unwin, op. cit., p.167. 
D. N. B. Sub Bacon, Sir Nicholas. 


Ibid. 
J. P. Collier. "On Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper." 


Archaeologia. vol. 36, pt. 2. pp. 339-348, In 1544 Gresham 
married Anne Ferneley of Vest Creting, Suffolk. Sir Nicholas' 
first wife was Anne's younger 8Sister Jane by whom he had six 


ehildren., Bacon's gecond 80n, Nathaniel, married Gresham's 
daughter Anne. 


Ibid. p. 518. 


universities to the exclusion of the poor, was repeated a 
few years later by William Harrison who complained that the 
colleges of the universities had been founded originally for 
the 8gons of the poor ".. but now they have the least benefit 
of them by Teagon the Tich do 80 encroach upon them.” Quoted 
by J. E. G. Montmorency in "State Intervention in English 
Education.” (Cambridge 1902). p.84. 

Jd. Conway Davies in "Elizabethan Plans and Proposals for 
Education.” Durham Regearch Review. (September 1954). 


No.5 Þ.8. considered that: "Lack of means and the 8elf interest 

of those who battened on wardships, not excluding the great 

Master of the Wards himself, prevented Sir Humphrey Gilbert 

from becoming the actual founder of the University of London, 

although he 8upplied the blueprint for a great institution," 
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Hugh Kearney Suggests that Gresham's deciSlon To choose 


London as the location of his College may have been a reaction 

to Whiteift's imposition of a "court orientated curriculum" 

on Cambridge which was stern and hardly utilitarian. H. F. Kearney. 
"Jcholars and Gentlemen.” (London 1970). pp. 37-8. Again there 


is no concrete evidence either way, but this may have been a 
contributory factor. 


Archaeologia. vol.21. p.509. 
C. S. P. Doemestic. pp.615. 621. 


Cited by Kenneth Charlton. "Education in Renaissance England." 
(London 1965). p.15l. Charlton also notes, p.264, that 


Humphrey Baker, a teacher of arithmetic, kept a school on the 
north side of the Exchange. 


John Dee in the Preface to Billingsley's "Puclid." (1570). 

The expansion of education in the 8econd half of the sixteenth 
century . has been linked to the development of science and the 
expansion of the national economy by WV. H. G. Armytage in his 
"Civic Universities, Aspects of a British Tradition." (London 
1955). especially chapter IV "Science Exfoliates 1546-1600." 
PP» 66-93, 


Kenneth Charlton, op. cit., Þ.2853., 


R. Deacon. "John Dee." (London 1968). pp.25. 35. 

This 8pur of foreign travel was also to influence Richard 
Hakluyt., In 1584 he visited Paris where he attended the 
mathematics le ctureship founded by Peter Ramas, This experience 
induced Hakluyt to write to WValsingham in a attempt to convince 


him of the practical value of 8uch lectures. See Charlton, 


OP. Cit., p.281. 


E. Ge. Re. Taylor. "The Mathematical Practitioners of Tudor 
and Stuart England.” (C.U.P. 1954). p.33. 


Edmwand Gunter was later to claim that had it not been for his 
move from Oxford University to Gresham College his Latin 
manugcripts on scientific gubjects might never have been 
translated, extended or published. See below, pp. 142-53. 


Acts of the Privy Council. 19th July 1576. 30th September 
1577. HM. Purver. %The Royal Society: Concept and Creation." 
(London 1967). p.l187. Miss Purver informs us that Gresham 

". had been a geaman himself.” It is certainly true that 


Gregham made many Journeys in 8hips, but this does not make 
him a "8eaman.," 


Miss Purver is implying that it was Gresham's 
36. 


practical acquaintance with the art of 8eamanship which 
explains the details of the academic regulations governing 
the astronomy lecture at Gresham College. Not only was 
Gresham not a Seaman but neither did he formulate the 


TYegulations which were to apply in Gresham College, See 
below, chapter 2. 


J. J. Keevil. "Medicine and the Navy. 1200-1900." 2 vols. 
(London 1957-8). vol.I. p.l25. 


Kenneth Charlton, op. cit., pp. 281-283. 


The idea that merchants had in 8some way been instrumental 

in the reform of education in the 8izteenth and 8eventeenth 
eenturies is not, of course, new. The idea was clearly 

gtated by FPoster WVatson in "The Beginnings of the Teaching 

of Modern Subjects in England.” (London 1909, reprinted 1971). 
PP » XXXV=XXXVi. Tt has been restated recently by (for example) 
W. K. Jordan, "The Charities of London." (London 1960). p.206. 
and by W. E., Minchinton., "The Growth of English Overseas Trade 
in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries.” (London 1969). 


W. He G., Armytage., "Some Sources for the History of Technical 
Edueation.* British Journal of Educational Studies. Vol.V. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF GRESHAM COLLEGE. 


1, Academic Regulations. 


Thomas GrYeSham by his one great foundation placed himself 
high in the 1ist of Tudor patrons of education. When, in the 
gixteenth century, a patron announced the intention of disbursing 
a considerable gum of money, almost automatically there would appear 
a large group of eager claimants clamouring for a 8hare of his 
largess8e. The patronage 8ystem aroused jealousies and rivalries 
no less in the academic world than in the political arena; 


petitions were usually forthcoming and latent worthiness suddenly 
blossomed forth into heated activity. £ 


The University of Cambridge was not 8s low in presenting 
its credentials to its former 8tudent and potential benefactor. 
The Public Orator of the university addressed Gresham in the most 
obsequious language, exhorting him "..to select Cambridge as the 
place in which to confer this benefit there to erect this noble 
monument and congsecrate this ample Theatre to learning. ." 4 
Cambridge, argued the Orator, already had a glowing reputation, 
and by planting his new foundation there it would partake of the 
Yenown acquired over centuries; or as the Orator expresgsed it: 
".e0y placing this College at Cambridge you will augment its 
rYenown and extend its utility." 2 The advantages of 80 doing 
listed by the Orator would have gstrud the hard headed merchant as 
Somewhat nebulous, and as one who had 8studied there, as Simply false: 
"., .0ur convenience of 8ituation and healthiness of climate, the 
dignity of The Commonwealth, the sSuccessful cultivation of letters 
the pious upholding and defence of religion as well as for perpetuating 
the lasting honour of your name, " Z The letter, does however, begin 
a theme which was to be reiterated later when Gregham College was 
preparing to open its doors in London: ",.we hope," declared the 
Orator, "you will not be induced to 8elect London lest you thus 
prepare the way for injuring both the universities. ." 2 Fear of 
London evidently played an important role in the university's 
s8trategy. London was obviously the most important centre of 
patronage in England, yet hitherto the only educational institution 
of note to be found there was the highly a8pecialised Inns of Court, 
which anyway complemented, rather than rivalled the universities. 
The Cambridge Orator geemed afraid lest Gregham College should 


provide the mrucleus of a flourighing metropolitan university, which 
might also act as a magnet for future educational patronage 
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thus first divert largesse away from the older institutions and 
then perhaps starve them of further bequests. 2 Depending upon 


the success of Gresham College, the moneyed men of London might 
prefer to witness monuments to their own manificence on their own 


doorgsteps rather than in some remote corner of East Anglia. 


The university played the patronage game well, for it 
was not content with a 8imple direct approach, it tried also to 
enlist the support of more influential persons. The letter to 
Gresham is dated 25th March 1575 and a second letter bearing the 
game date was addressed by the Orator to Lady Burghley, who, as 
the "..wife of our Chancellor.." might 8omehow be expected to 
pregsurize Gresham into accommodating himself to the university's 
ambition. { If anyone could have persuaded Gregham to change the 
venue of his foundation, it was Lord Burghley, the Chancellor of 
Cambridge and the most powerful man in England. It would 8eem 
that he was uwnimpressed by the Orator's exhortations, and Gresham's 
College opened its doors to the public of London and not to the 
s8tudents of Cambridge. One can even 8urmise that Burghley 8ympathised 
with Gresham's metropolitan location for he constantly ignored 
the university's fearful pleas. On the 30th of January 1597 when 
Dr. Jegon, the Viee Chancellor of Cambridge, received a letter from 
the trustees of Gregham College requesting nominations for the 
foundation professorships, Jegon "..doubting that in time it may 
be prejudicial to our Universities.." delayed a decision until | 
he had consulted Burghley, for, as he reported, "..T have refrained 
to do anything until I have your honour's allowance thereof. ." S 
Cambridge did forward nominations to the new chairs; pregumably | 


Burghley did not advocate a boyeott of the new College. 


Given that the location of the College was gomething of 
a novelty for 8ixteenth century England and that he persistently 
ignored the advances of his old university, it will be interesting 
to enquire into tie pog8sible reasons why Gresham choge London, In 
1838 a Gregham profes8s0r, Nr. BE. Taylor, put forward two reagsns 
which 8eem more plausible than simply "civic pride”: "He had 
himself,' wrote Taylor, "enjoyed the advantages of a university 
education but he knew this to be unattainable by many of his fellow 
citizens and his aim was to bring these advantages to their own 
aoors, to place within the Teach of all, without regard to creed 
or party, their enobling and exalting influences." < Although 
this observation is couched in the 8omewhat high flow language 
of a nineteenth century liberal academic, it does convey what was 
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probably Gresham's intention i.e. to make education available to 

a public which would normally have been denied it. But If this 
education were to be given in a novel environment to a non-academic 
public, it had to be delivered in an unconventional manner, 
informally and non-institutionalised for the benefit of those to 
whom education was a fringe element and not the central concern of 
their lives. Again Taylor's observation is ugeful: "Here he hoped 
that his own 1iberal and comprehensive 8cheme of education would 

be carried out, Here unShackled by the enactments, ordinances 

and decrees of past ages he degigned to throw open the portals of 
instruction and to give all free and welcome entrance." 22 Although 
historians have rightly pointed to the increasing availability of 
technical manuals, all books at this time were expensive and anyway 
the 8tandard of literacy was not particularly high; a college 


providing 8ome form of verbal and utilitarian education was very 


Necessary. pat 


Those who have commented upon the foundation of the College, 
invariably betray where they think the College 8stood in the 
contemporary educational 8spectrum; whether it was to be nothing 
more than a transplanted Oxbridge college or a new departure 
altogether. Taylor was writing in the recent excitement of the 
foundation and expansion of the University of London; his disappointment 
at the decline of Gresham College reveals his belief that the College 
might have formed the nucleus in the early geventeenth century of 
the metropolitan university., Sir George Buc however, a contemporary 
of the foundation, thought it would add elan to Gresham College to 
compare it to the older universities, and in 1612 he 8styled it 
"aicademiae Epitome, " 1< Later John Strype compared Gregham College 
to Oxbridge: "..this seems plain...” he wrote, "that they (the 
trustees) took the methods and customs of the universities as a 
Plan and Pattern to which the Gregham lectures were to be modelled, 
and accordingly we find that the Gresham Profess80rs began and even 
performed their lectures in a method and course in no material 
point differing from that of the Universities; and this appears 
to have been altogether agreeable to the inteation and degsign of 
Thomas Gregham, when he founded Profes8orships in the game arts 
and gciences as they are founded in the Universities." 25 It would 
. Beem then to have been the opinion of both Buc and Strype that 
Gresham &imply wanted to transplant an Oxbridge college, This 
ideas has recently attracted both support and criticien 4, but 
the regolution of the problem is important as the eventual guccess 


or failure of the College, and the attitude of the professors and 
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trustees to its administration, can only be properly judged in 
relation to the role conceived for the College by those who 
presided over its foundation. 


The type of audience attraced to the College and the 
peculiar curriculum which brought it there, in its early days at 
least, would geem to render untenable the "transplanted college" 
interpretation and necessitate the adoption of an approach more 


akin to the idea that the College was an experiment in adult 
education. 


Estimates of the type of person who attended the lectures 
differ. We know that for mainly ceremonial and prestiglous reasons, 
the first lectures were attended by the dignitaries of London, but 
of the audience at other than the inaugural lectures little 1s 
known, Miss Stimson has observed that "Sir Thomas Gresham was 
concerned about the poor educational opportunities for the Londoners 
of his day..." but in her composition of the probable audience 8she 
does not allow for the ordinary non-professional man: "The lectures," 
She claims, "attracted to the assembly place The leading men in 
London - courtiers and nobles, business men and company members as 
vell as doctors, clergymen, mathematicians and other scholars," 22 
This list contains professional men exclusively, and not those of 
an age Or position to 8eek formal education; the majority moreover, 
would almost certainly have attended a university and hence the "new 
audience” aspect of the College would geem not to have entered her 
calculations. BE. Ge. Re. Taylor gives far more information about such 
men as Richard More, John Wells, Arthur Hopton, Ralph Handson, 
Edmund Wingate and Richard Delamain, who are definitely known 
to have attended lectures at Gresham College. 12© The general 
1mpresslon one forms of these men is that they already had a 
grounding in education, and took advantage of the facilities of 
the College to supplement their knowledge and to aid them in their 
business and educational undertakings. It is important to note 
that as Several of these men were teachers of the 8cientific 
information they acquired at the lectures, the actual audience 
which the Gregham profesgors reached was probably far greater than 
the gum of all the people who ever attended the lectures in person. 
Richard More, for example, a master carpenter, advised his fellow 
artisans to attend the College to master modern methods of 
mensuration and quantity surveying based upon geometry =, and 


Handson and Hopton were also instrumental in broadcasting the 
value of the College's scientific lectures. 18 


The most reliable way to estimate the intention of the 
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foundation trustees is to analyse the ordinances which they compiled, 
aiscussed and then revised in 1597 and 1598. 2 The discusslons 

on the language to be used, whether latin or English, appear to 
prove conclusively that the lectures were intended to reach an 
audience which would not normally find its way into an institution 


of higher education and which would certainly never have attended 
an Oxbridge college. 


The first of the arguments advanced for vernacular lecturing 
claimed that "The good that will ensue will be more public.."; the 
Second reason explained why this should be 8so, namely that of the 
citizens of London ",. few or none understand the Latin tongue ." <L 
The third argument 8geems particularly important in relation to the 
three 8cientific chairs, for it was claimed that there would be 
", .more hope of contribution from other citizens for the perfecting 
of this and other good works, if they may be employed to the common 
benefit of the people of the city,” and anyway these Same citizens 
would feel themselves cheated of the value of the lectures Should 
they be only in the Iatin tongue. == Tt may have been nothing 
more than politeness, or it may have been the recent memory of 
Cambridge University's nervousness at the foundation of Gresham 
College, but the fourth reason for vernacular lecturing conceded 
that "IT will be less offensive and damageable to the universities, 
it they be read in the English tongue." = 


Because only eighteen years Separated the death of Sir 
Thomas Gresham in 1579 from these discugssions in 1597 it is reasonable 
to assume that g8ome of the trustees were pergonally acquainted with 
his mind vis-a-vis the College. The discussions reveal that the 
trustees considered themselves ".. bound in duty and conscience 80 
to provide that they may be read with greatest profit to the people 
of the city.” Purther discussion stressed 8imple practicality; 
Should the lectures be delivered exclusively in latin, after the 
novelty had worn off, the learned men who had attended them initially 
would desert, the lectures would be unfrequented and the danger 
would arise that the g8upporting revenues would be transferred to 
the universities or to gome other use. Moreover, it was claimed 
that England 8hould emulate some of the European countries like 


Italy, France and Spain, which translated from the classical 
languages into the vernacular, a practice which had "..much 
graced and benefited those countries.” Should all of these, 
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undoubtedly very Sound, rTeasons have failed to convince the tradition=- 


alists, then a final general plea might just have convinced Them, 
for it was claimed that "..this reading in English will give tne 
people 80 much taste of learning, as they will not despise it, as 
the ruder 8ort do; and yet make them withall to find their own 
wants; and to See how necessary it is to have learned men among 
them, who profess those arts." = Again this provision would Seem 
to have envisaged a high degree of participation by the "..ruder 
SOrt.." in the educational work of the College. 


It would seem that these arguments were both necessary 
and effective for the second draft of the ordinances allow for 
more lecturing in the vernacular than did the first draft. The 
first scheme, which was radically modified, specified that each 
lecturer Should deliver three lectures of one hour each and 
invariably two hours were to be in Latin and only one hour in 


English, This one hour of English was, moreover, to be a recapitulation 


of the two Latin lectures. These rules 8eem Somehow illogical, 
particularly with regard to the physic lecture for having as8umed 
that ".. the greatest part of the auditory is like to be of sueh 
citizens and others as have small knowledge or none at all in the 
Latin tongue. ." the ordinances then required that two of the three 
hours 8hould be in Latin. £2 The Rhetoric lecture, though somewhat 
egoteric and not likely to be of outstanding value to the untutored, 
was to have only quarter hour recapitulatiors in English at the end 
of each of three one hour Latin lectures. 22 


The 8gecond gcheme, however, provided for only two hours 
of lecturing in each subject, but now the Second hour was to be 
in English, a repetition of the Latin lecture, The exception was 
law of which both lectures were to be in Latin with recapitulations 
of one quarter hour in English. 22 It Seems also that the Latin 
Vas nOw more or less a concession to "..diverse strangers of 
foreign countries who resort thither, and understand not the 
English tongue. ." = That the lectures were eventually delivered 
in both Latin and English indicates compromise between the two 
Sets of linguistic protagonists, but that the vernacular had won 
parity with the language of the learned is undeniable. It was 
the Latinists who had hitherto held a near monopoly of English 
education and the promoters of the vernacular who had been the 
interlopers; this revision of the ordinances in favour of the 
latter muast be regarded as a 8ignificant vietory for educational 


progress in Gregham College. 


The detailed rules governing the curriculum also yield 
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considerable information on the role envisaged for the College in 
the contemporary educational world by the earliest trustees. The 
requirements for the Divinity lecture must dispel any belief that 
Gresham College was a puritan foundation. Of all the lectures to 
be delivered in the College, divinity received most attention, 
there was even a Special debate on why it s8hould be delivered in 
English. It was Specifically ordered that "..great and 8special 
Care. . be had touching the matters and points of doctrine. . .which 
are not to be enlarged or mingled with exhortations being improper 
for a public lecture.” The purpose of the lecture was to give the 
", . common people. .” a good grounding in the chief points of the 
Christian religion which would prevent them from being seduced by 
the 8ophistries of the papists. But as well as having Catholicism 
as a target the lecture was also designed to combat "..other 
authors of new 8ects and 8strange opinions who endeavour to pervert 
the minds of ignorant people...” and a little later, mentioned 


alongside ",. the common adversaries the Papists.." are "..other 
Sectaries.." <f 


That extreme puritans are included in the targets to be 
attacked by the lecturer is also indicated by other requirements 
in the ordinances, The content of the lectures was to be 8strictily 
orthodox, The lecturer was to confine himself to The "..sound 
handling of such controversies, as concern the chief points of 
our Christian faith.. .wherein he 8hall endeavour to confirm the 
truth of (the) doctrine now established in the Church of England. ." 
He was given permission to use patristic and g8cholastic texts as 


long as ". .he shall not impugn any doctrine, order, rite or ceremony 
received and allowed in the Church of England." <2 


During the debates on the language of the Divinity lecture 
g8ome indication of the trustees' consciousness of and concern for 


the delicate 8tate of the contemporary domestic religious scene 

1s obvious. One point in particular betrays sensitivity to puritan 

eriticiem of the ambivalence of Anglican doctrine for "The false 

and dangerous opinion, that the difference betwixt us and the popish 

chureh is about amall trifles, maintained by our side rather for 

contention than for conscience 8ake, 8hall be found false and 

8landerous, and a true and grounded detestation of popery 8hall 

be bread in the hearts of her Majesty's subjects." 22 Similarly 

it was thought that with the Gresham lecture in English, it would 

be an "..especial good means to breed reverence of learned 

ministers when as divinity, and the study thereof, 8shall appear to 

be a greater and harder matter, than that every 8imple man or woman 
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Should take themselves to be great divines, as many now do upon 
mere ignorance and vain presumption, because they have got a 

taste and smattering of some ordinary points, that are often but 
5Lenderly handled in the pulpits." < Thus the Divinity lecturer 
was to deliver his lectures in a sober fashion 80 as to avoid 
causing controversies. He was to be a defender and disseminator 

of the doctrines of the Church of England, not those of its critics 
domestic or foreign, puritan or Catholic. 


If the Divinity lecturer was to serve a utilitarian 
purpose with regard to the needs of the Anglican establishment the 
Law lecture also0 was to be of use, and not purely academic. Most 
clearly the trustees made an attempt to suit the lecture to the needs 
of the likely audience "..who for the most part are like to be 
merchants and other citizens..”; it was therefor® decided that ".the 
Said Law lecture be not read after the manner of the university, 
but that the reader cull out such titles and heads of law that best 
may Serve to the ood liking and capacity of the: said auditory, 
and are more usual in common practice." <2 The law taught in the 
College was to be civil law, possibly to avoid conflict with the 
Inns of Court <2, and the authority preferred was "yacembekius." << 
Mathew Wesembeck was a very new authority on the law, having died 
just ten years before the College opened its doors, He had been 
Profess8or of Roman Law at Wittenburg and may have been one of the 
earliest teachers of Ramiem in Germany. £2 Apparently the 
trustees were aware of the poor state of the civil law in England 
and were eager to use the latest and best authority on it as the 
basils of the lecture. As Christopher Hill has observed "The Gresham 
profes80r was instructed to deal with subjects like wills, trusts, 
usury, contracts, gale and purchase, ships, Seamen and navigation, 


monopolies, trade and mercnants...wnhich would be of direct interest 
to his audience,” <2 


The rules for the Physic lecture reveal an equally fresh 
approach. Again there was an emphasis on utilitarianism ".. for that 
every man for his hearts s8ake will desire to have some knowledge 
in the art of physic, ." <£ Here again we 8ee the trustees clearly 
leaving the professor at liberty to choose the content of his 
lectures, yet intimating to him the authority they would prefer 
him to uges "Touching the matter of the 8aid solemn lecture, albeit 
the 8ame is to be referred to the discretion of the reader; yet 
herein it is wished that he follow Fernelius his method. ." rather 


than ".. the exposition of Galen and Hippocrates," 28 The latter 
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classical authorities, which dominated the universities were not 
chosen precisely because they would not be suitable for the audience 
expected at Gresham College. 


The prescription of Fernel appears as quite advanced 
thinkins., Pernel was no revolutionary, but he was the not unimportant 
author of medical textbooks, one of which, his "Physiology", served 
as an international text book until superseded by newer works in 
the mid-seventeenth century, PFernel also published a treatise on 
anatomy in 1538 which has been described as "..the work of a Tirst 
rTYCate anatomist containing important observations 22 The Gresham 
lecture appears to have born some 8similarity to the Iumleian lecture 
but very little to the mode of lecturing in Oxbridge, XL 


Por the remaining lectures the ordinances are scant but 
interesting. The geometer was to read arithmetic and theoretical 
and practical geometry, The astronomer was to expound "..the 
principles of the 8phere, and the theories of the planets, and the 
use of the astrolabe and the staff, and other common instruments 
for the capacity of mariners.” The astronomer was also to teach 
zeography and the art of navigation. 4: No details are given 
concerning the Rhetoric lecture. It 1s to the trustees' credit 
that when planning the Music lecture they never once mention the 
Sterile Boethius, the authority in the Music lectures at Oxbridge, 
and they did 8tipulate that one half of each hour was to be 
devoted to the ".. practice by concert of voice or of instruments. "' 42 
Generally the trustees geem to have planned for more lectures under 
the earlier 8scheme, under which, I calculate, the five terms and 
triple lectures would have contained approximately 175 days, whereas 


the four terms actually g8ettled on in the later scheme accounted 
for only 126 days. ES] 


The very fact that there was contention over the location 
of Gresham College; that there were deep rooted fears in ome 
quarters as to its likely effect upon the academic world and that 
there was considerable debate over the format of the lectures, 
which also encompassed the nature of their auditors, does seem to 
indicate that, even for contemporaries, the College had novelty 
value. The novelty value arose from its location in the commercial 
centre of England which als0 happened to be an educational backwater; 
the choice of the location was dictated by Sir Thomas Gresham whose 


commercial involvements had made him conscious of his country's 
deficiencies in the educational field. 


Perhaps at least as important as the pogitive 8tatements 
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in the discussions coneerning the format of the lectures, are the 
negative aspects in the makre-up of the College. it exhibited an 

air of inforuality, which, when contrasted with Oxbridge, was quite 
astonishing. There is no mention anywhere of any kind of entrance 
oualification, no matriculation ceremony, and no academic qualifications. 
Similarly there is no hint of a degree or paper qualification or 

even of a nominal ceremony on completion of a period of attendance 

at the lectures. 41t can hardly be doubted that the comple te absence 
of qualifications and the ugual academic paraphernalia, would tend 

to devrive it of the awe and the mystique which mizht have proved a 
deterrent to the "under sort” to whom even this type of very 

informal education was a novelty. It is also arguable that the 
informality Surrounding the lectures would have allowed a fluctuating 
group of men to make use of them. Those engaged in commerce, wnether 
merchants, navigators or ordinary seamen, would have been unable to 
attend lectures regularly, but this would have been no handicap 

as regular attendance was not a prelude to a qualification. 


Thus in both positive and negative aspects, in English 
and in informality, the format of the College was designed in a 
vay which would certainly not discourage a new kind of audience 
from participating in the programme offered, One is also persuaded 
that the Tirst 8et of trustees produced a blueprint for a 
progressive educational institution and was itself a progressive 


body which deserved an equally enlightened response from the professors 
1t elected. 


2. Disciplinary Regulations. 


Having worked out an academic framework for the College, 
the trustees' next major step was to elect the professors, i 
Representatives of the City and of the Company of Mercers 8eparately 
despatched letters to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
requesting them to nominate two 8cholars to each of the Gresham 
chairs, and, from among the names Submitted and with the addition 
of the Queen's recommendation of Dr. Bull for the chair of Music, 
the first professors were chogen. 22 The first geven profess0rs 
of Gresham College were: for Divinity Anthony Wootton, for Astronomy 
Edward Brerewood, for Geometry Henry Briggs and for Music John Bull, 
all of whom were elected by the City 8ide of the Gresham committee; 


the Mercers elected Henry Mountlow for Civil Law, Mathew Gwinne for 
Physic and Caleb Willis for Rhetoric. The fact that the trustees 


turned to Oxbridge to provide the College with its first professors 
has no 8ignificance besides that of expediency; the trustees wanted 
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the College to begin functioning as goon as possible and where better 
to find learned men in abundance than in the universities. Tahey 

2180 feared that their relative inexperience might lead them to 
appoint men of little worth to the College, "...for want of 
Judgement," declared the City, "to discern of men of most s8ufficiency 


in the 8aid faculties (we) may make default, and commit some error 
in our 8aid election." 46 


Several other tasks had also to be attended to including 
the allocation of rooms to the professors in Gresham College, the 
fixing of times for the Gresham committee meetings and the working 
out of rules which would govern the behaviour of the professors 
and waich would establish the character of the College. The first 
was easily disposed of though not without some discomfort to 
Dr. Bull who was allocated rooms possession of wilch was Still 
claimed by one Mr, Reade. Bull was in the embarrassing position 
of having to occupy his rooms against the will of a relative of 
the founder, and the steps he took to knock, literally, his rooms 
into shape landed him and several members of the Gresham committee 
in the Star Chamber accused of "..unlawfull assemblies in warlike 


manner. ." 47 After housing the professors the committee decided 
to meet every Wednesday at 2 Pp.ll. 48 


Having disposed of these minor tasks the committee 
addressed itself to the more serious and troublegsome problems. 
On the 8th of June 1597 it was decided that ".. the readers shall 
perform their orations here in Llatten this next week..." that is 
on Monday 15th June. The order in which the professors were to 
read was 8et out and it was added that ".. for further orders to 
be observed by the 8aid Lecturers either in government amongst 
themselves or in reading: This Court refers them to the orders 
already hereafter to be approved by my Lord's grace of Canterbury: 
and other the Loris of Her Majesty's..Privy Council." The first 
lectures were to be rather like inaugural lectures in the 
universities; they were to be attended by the Mayor and Aldermen 
of the City, the Bishop of London and the Master and wardens of 
the Company of Mercers. The professors themselves were to wear 
their ", ,hoods and habits according to their 8geveral degrees in 
the University." 43 


In 8pite of the money expended on the preparations made 
to equip the College for a distinguished audience29, a later entry 
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would 8eem to indicate that lectures did not in fact take place 

at this time, This same entry, dated 14th September 1597, implies 
that the reagon was the failure of the trustees and the professors 
to agree upon the regulation of the College. Several members of 
the committee were to consult with Mr. Poster and Mr. Fuller 

". being of Counsell with the 8aid City and Company about the 
finishing of certain orders touching the good government of the 
readers in Gresham house to the end that the lectures will go 
forward this next term," 2 The committee seemed fairly confident 
that this would 8o00n be accomplished, for it warned the professors 
to prepare themselves to read "..against monday before Michaelmas 
term next...” and those who were not in London were to be gummoned 
immediately. 


The committee's next meeting on the 24th September 1597, 
ordained that the lectures would begin on the 5rd of October, but 
the words "..in manner and form as by the orders are or Shall be 
appointed" leaves little doubt that the regulations were not yet 
arawn up. = All this time however even though the professors 
vere not lecturing they appear to have been paid their Salaries. 22 
An order of the 23rd of January 1598 that ".. the ordinances for 
the government of the Readers in Gresham house be engrossed and 
passed under the common seal of this City and Company. . . before the 
beginning of the next term..." indicates that only at this time was 


there agreement among the trustees themselves. on the question of 


regulation. 24 


It would appear That the profesgsors did not see the proposed 
rules until the 8th of Pebruary 1599 when the following entry occurs: 
"This day the seven lecturers of Gresham House (being required to 
gubscribe unto certain orders already 8ealed by the City and Company ) 
desired respite for three or four days to examine and consider the 
Same, which request being thought reasonable the orders were 
delivered unto them to peruse accordingly." 22 ve are left in no 
doubt abt all of the profes8ors' opinion of the orders by the 
following entry, which also geems to reveal the committee acting 
very cautiously lest they endanger their guardianship of the 
Gresham estates by over hasty or illegal action: "This day Mr. Altham... 
gave his opinion that if the stipends of the lecturers in Gresham 
House be stayed until such time as they underwrite the orders 
agreed upon for their good government and conversing in the 8ame 
house, The lands bequeathed to this City and Company of Mercers 
Shall be nothing endangered thereby for that Sir Thomas Gresham 
hath given the 8ame upon trust and confidence without any condition. 


Whereupon it is ordered and agreed that the stipend of go many of 
the lecturers as Shall refuse to subscribe to the forsaid orders _ 
Shall be stayed until Such time as they conform themselves thereuntos, " — 


Pour of the professors, Gray, Gwinne, Mountlow and Briggs 
came before the committee in May 1599 and when asked to subscribe 
to the orders they again asked for time to consider them but also 
they gubmitted gome inmediate objections "..partly for that there 
were no orders set down for the keeper and partly for that they 
could not agree to all the points." 2 


Matters 8o00n came to a head for under the date 20th of 
June 1599 the following entry occurs, which is worth quoting in 
full, as it exhibits the intransigence and insensitivity of the 
comnittee and also the somewhat clumsy means by which they expected 
to gain the submission of, by now, five protesting professors: 
"at this court Mr. Dr. Graye, Mr. Dr. Mountlow, Mr. Dr. Gwinne, 
Mr. Dr. Bull and Mr. Briggs five of the Readers delivered in writing 
certain objections to the orders heretofore agreed upon desiring 
to have the game qualified in sundry points; as also that some 
orders night be added for the government of the keeper of the house. 
The resolution of the table is not to yield to any alteration at 
this time the rather for that Mr. Justice Owen and other learned 
counsell have taken great pains in perfecting the game which the 
table hold very indifferent and reasonable to be assented unto. 
And touching the 8g8alaries of s|uch as refuse to subscribe the same 
orders it is held fit that the game be detained until they conform 
Themselves thereunto., Or else in case they refuse the table thinks 
it very meet that the City and Company proceed to a new election 
of 8uch others as will be content to perform the founders will..." 28 
The lecturers mentioned in this extract were already suffering loss 
of 8alary when these negotiations were under way, whereas the two 
lecturers who refused to take part in the dispute, Richard Ball and 
Edward Brerewood, were being paid their full stipends. 22 The five 
lecturers were thus threatened with dismissal not because they had 
transgressed the founder's will, but because they disagreed with 
an interpretation of it by certain lawyers and the Gresham committee. 
The profess8ors moreover Simply wanted the rules qualified and not 
abrogated. The detailed rules formulated by the Gresham committee 
bore no necessary relationship to Thomas Gresham's idea of what the 
College 8hould be like for he left no detailed instructions at all 
concerning the character of the College. 


The Gresham minutes now reveal a long list of articles 
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referred to as "The Copy of the exceptions delivered In. '; 

another title adds an element of confusion "Ordinance and agreements 
between the Lord Mayor, for the City, the company of Mercers and 

the Readers." 2 The articles are certainly ambiguous, but their 
form and location seem to indicate that they are the vestiges of 

the professors' opposition to the ordinances» I will therefore 


aiscuss the ordinances in the context of the professors' reactions 
to them, 


The first article is clear enough, "That the City and 
Company do suffer the 8aid Readers to occupy the whole house." 
This article is in complete agreement witn the first point of the 
trustee's ordinances. It may, however, contain a mute plea, in 
the light of Bull's experience in the Star Chamber, that firm 
legal steps be taken to ensure that William Reade would not occupy, 
Or rYe=-occupy, any part of Gresham House, and to &ee That he had no 


legal claim on the College because of his connection with the 
Gresham family. 


The fifth article 8pecifies that "The Three professors 
of Divinity, Law and Physic each in his order yearly to be governor 
or president,” This article corresponds with the ordinance 
requiring that whosoever of the lecturers shall be nominated by 
the trustees "..shall..have the oversight and charge within the 
Said mansion house, to 8ee the due execution of all the ordinances 
now made and agreed upon..; who for the time of his charge and 
oversight g8hall have the first and chief place in all their assemblies 
and meetings." 22 The ordinance does seem to give considerable 
autonomy to the professors in the style of the Oxbridge President 
and Fellows 8ystem, but the gelf governance was, one assumes, in 
minor matters for ".,,if any controversy 8shall fortune to arise, the 
game Shall be decided by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and commoners of 


this City, and the Wardens and commonalty of the mystery of nercers." £5 


Articles 8ix and seven further indicate an attempt to 
model the College, in its domestic aspects, upon an Oxbridge college. 
Six required that the lecturers ",.reside in their lodgings assigned 
them in term time..” unless given permission to the contrary by 
the committee, and ".,.,provided that they lodge no strangers above 
four nights a term and 8ixteen nights in a year." Seven 8pecified 
that ".They shall erect a diet...provided they entertain not in 
Commons with them above geven persons and them of 8uch quality as 
in the orager," 24 These articles correspond to the trustees' 


ordinances regarding the profess8ors' commoning; the provisions 


vere elaborate, with consideration for special meals for the infirm, 
51. | 
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and the persons allowed to lodge and partake of the professSiorial 


hospitality were to be ",.students and men of credit," Thus the 
Gresham professors were not only to be unmarried but were to have 
ranks of 8uperiority and a "hien table" too; they were not Simply 
to be an amorphous collection of professional educators bearin?s 


no particular allegiance to each other or to their inStTitutione 


Thus far the articles delivered in by the professors had 
all been agreeable, obviously because the ordinances had contained 
nothine with which the professors could reasonably disagree, They 
did, nowever, raise objections in articles eight and nine; eieht 
contained the professors' demand that "The article of games to be 
clean left out,” and nine that "the article of Visitors to be 
wholly left out.” The "games" obviously refer to the ordinance 
Jemanding that "., there be no comior. dieceing, cards or other 
unlawful games there used, unless it be to hoot or to bowl, for 
the exercise of their bodies, and convenient recreation." 02 The 
pProvision of visitors was Svecified in part XV of the ordinances 
where it was ordered that "..such visitors, as by them are or 
Shall be appointed, Shell make their rerair twice every year to the 
Said house, and more times if they think it meet...” The visitors 
were to enquire ",. touching the estate and government thereof and 
the execution of the will of the zaid Sir Thomas Gresham, and the 
due observation of the laws and ordinances set down and devised for 
the government of the game house and readers; who <Ehall have power 
to reform the disorders which they Shall find to be there committed 
contrary to the laws and orders of that house. ..And in case they Shall 
find any other defect or inconvenience which Shall need reformation 
(which may fall out, for that by experience and tract of time it 
is best found what is necessary or defective in laws) they shall 
note the game and Show their opinions (to the trustees) whereupon 
further order may be established from time to time as |shall be 


thought meet for the government of the 8said house." 22 


The professors!' objection in article eizht was probably 
Simply petulance; it is, after all, irritating to be informed that 
you cannot gamble in the privazy of your own college. Their 
objection to the visitors was more important and probably the crux 
of their opposition to the trustees over the three years of the 
dispute., The professors wanted to be masters of their own College. 
They conceived of the role of the trustees in simple terms; they 
were to select the professors and pay their salaries, and they were 
to repair the College and administer the Greshamn estates. The 
internal administration of the College should be the exclusive 
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concern of the professors as in any Oxbridge college; ordinances 


could be presented to the professors for tneir approval Or | 
otherwise, but unless the trustees could establisk a right to close 


control over the profess0rs the ordinances night reuain ineffective. 


The remaining five articles do not depart at all from 


the trustees! ordinances, Number ten was a Gisciplinary rYegule tion 
which was Similar to oreinance sizteen: "Touching the private 
demeanour of the 8aid readers," the ordinance reads, "albeit it 

is not to be doubted but that everyone of then will beheve hinself 
with that sobriety, as becomes men of that degree and protess1ion | 
who are to teach and instruct others... .yet forasmch as there 13s | 
no man of 80 great knowledge, but That he may fail through infirmity 
and evil example (except he be guided by the spirit of God) whereby 
offence and scandal may arise..it i8.. ordered that if any of the 
readers (which God forbid) shall be noted and convicted of any 

great and notorious offence, or shall be found 80 negligent and 
rYemiss in his public reading as that the end of the foundation shall 
Seem thereby to be neglected or disappointed; or that he 8shall 
obstinately impugn the order and rules... then (the trustees) may 
proceed to the deprivation of the reader who |shall so offend and 
thereupon some other more fit person to be elected..or otherwise 
they may inflict uvDon him such mulet and crnastisement, as to their 


discretions s:nall Seem meet." © 


Two of the four remaining points are concerned with the 
appointment of a college keeper or porter: eleven, that he was to 
be appointed by the committee with the agreement of the majority 
of The professors, and was to be a common 8ervant performing 
rTeagonable duties "..unto the governors and Readers as usually and 
ordinarily 8ervants of colleges do unto the Master and seniors of the 
Society.” Number twelve required the keeper to hold his place on 
good behaviour and prohibited him from keeping "..a lady wife, 
young children or any woman within tne house."” Number thirteen 
forbad the letting of any part of tne house 2, and number 


fourteen stated that "Any law contrary or derogatory to the founder's 
will to be void." 
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One's suspicion that it was not tne details of the 
trustees' ordinances to which the professors objected, but that the 
making of the ordinances implied a close supervisory role by the 
committee which the professors found unralatable is confirmed by the 
development of the argument. The professors wrote to John Whiteift, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, asking him to intercece on their behalf. 
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Obligingly he wrote a letter to Sir Stephen Soame, the Lord Mayor 
of London, which reveals that the lecturers had complained about 
the alteration of the "White Gallery" into rooms. 63 This 1s not 
30 trivial as it geems for on the 22nd June the committee had 
allowed Ball and Brerewood to convert the gallery to be used by 
them as lodgings; these two gentlemen were the two who had refused 
to participate in the dispute. Their policy it seems was paying 
personal dividends. 12 whitgift's letter reveals that the other 
lecturers were using the affair of the gallery as 8omething of 

a test case; they claimed that they had not been consulted 
concerning the changes "..in whose right it is (as they are 
persuaded) to dispose of the game, And whereas also they do 
likewise inform that you have attempted to impose Such orders and 
laws upon them as they think to be very unfit for them and their 
professions., TI thought good to write unto your Lordship and to 
pray you that you would forbear to innovate anything either touching 
the house or their 8alaries until I Shall speak to your Lordship 
myself.."” VWhitgift made it plain That he expected The committee 
to take notice of his request ".. the rather because it has pleased 
her Majesty to commit the case of the statutes and ordinances to 


be made for the better government of that house to my Lord Keeper 
and me. ." {1 


John Bull was next into the fray. He wrote to the Privy 
Council complaining that the non-payment of galaries was contrary 
to Gresham's will and petitioned them to intercede. They did; the 
Gresham committee was requested to pay the 8alaries or to inform 
the council why they were being witheld. it would seem that the 
letter was written almost as a personal favour to Bull; it refers 
to him with familiarity, calls him "..her Majesty's servant. ." 
and mentions the ",.great pains.." he had taken "..in performance 
of his 8cience..” It was Signed again by Whitgift, but also by 
the Earl of Nottingham, Robert North, William Knollys, Robert Cecil 
and John Fortescue. {= The comnittee's reaction was not simple 
acquiescence; it decided that "..an answer thereunto be drawn. ." 


and be taken by some informed member of the committee to the court 
at Richmond. {2 


Two weeks later, however, the argument appeared to be over; 
the arrears of the professorg galaries were ordered to be paid 
and "warning is this day given to Mr. Dr. Gray, Dr. Mountlow and 


Mr. Briggs that they continue their public reading daily from 
henceforth. .* {4 
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The dispute was not over, it was Smouldering. Regulations 
zoverning the College were Still not drawn up, and the committee 


was 8till determined they should be. After 8everal months of quiet, 
an order was given on the 8th April, lo00, that four members 

of the committee should ".,.attend my Lords Grace of Canterbury 
about the finishing of the orders for the Readers." 2 The peace 
was again broken and the lecturers wrote to the Privy Council about 
".,.certain matters wherewith they find themselves Somewhat aggrieved. ." 
A letter was sent by Whitgift, Egerton and Buckhurst to the committee 
informinz it that the Queen nad ordered them to withdraw the dispute 
to Star Chamber, They also requested that ".,.in the meanwhile 


there be nothing done to the prejudice or hindrance of the said 
Lecturers. ." {© 


Hereafter the digspute began to subside. The committee 
certainly went to Star Chamber but it Seems unlikely that the case 
was decided there. A letter of the 21st of June appears to 
buttress this conclusion; it proceeds: "Where the Lordships of Her 
Majesty's most honourable Privy Council have referred to our 
examination and to the report of our opinions certain controversies 
between the City, the company of Mercers, and the Readers..." The 
purpose of this letter was to gummon the disputants to Francis 
Bacon's lodgings in Gray's Inn. Yet again there was a caveat for 
the committee, for "..it is ordered that noe alteration shall be 
used, or removing of any the lecturers from their place.."” The 
letter was 8ilgned by Francis Bacon, Daniel Dun, Lancelot Browne, 
John Croke, the Recorder of London, and Lancelot andrewes. © 


No more reference to this dispute appear in the Gresham 
committee minutes, No indication is ever given that the professors 
apperdal their names to any et of "ordinances" presented to them by 
the trustees, The fact that the committee had been advised by the 
Privy Council to pay the professors' s8alaries, and that the committee 
had agreed to do 80, mast be construed as a victory for the 
profes80rs; the witholding of 8alaries appears to have been the 
only method of co-ercion at the disposal of the trustees, a fact 
appreciated by the professors, and that weapon had been, for the 
time being, removed, The route by which the profess0rs had triumphed 


in this dispute was eaged by the Privy Council and the Queen whose 
commmications to the committee always tended towards compromise 


and were always protective of the profess8ors' tenures of their 
chairs. It is a reagonable conclusion that the profess8ors were 
exploiting the novel and ambiguous 8ituation created by the bequest 
of Thomas Gresham, for exactly where power was to be located in 
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the governance of the College was not Specified in his will. Of 
course, the professors were to teach and the committee to administer, 
but where the boundary ran between the two functions had to be 

argued over and the advantage in the dispute went, most clearly, 

to the protagonist which could enlist the g8upport of the great 
officers of s8state. This was a lesson which, as we shall see, was 

not lost on some professors in the Civil War period, A compromise, 

if one were worked out, was not committed to paper; it probably 
consisted of a verbal agreement by the professors to act in accordance 
with the 8spirit of the ordinances, and with this the tTrustees had 


to be satisfied if they were to avoid further litigation and the 
interruption of the lectures. 


That the first confrontation between the professors 
and the committee ended with no legal enforcement of the latter's 
ordinances 1s also the opinion of John Strype, who cited an oration, 
published in 1605, by Mathew Gwinne, the first professor of Physic, 
to illustrate his conelusion that any agreement There was must 
have been voluntary and by word of mouth: "We make open profession, " 
declared Gwinne, "that you (the trustees) have enjoined, and we 
freely consented to do what the public Professors in either University 


do, either by Direction of their Statutes, or in Conformity to the 
known Customs of the Place," {2 


The choice of Gwinne to illustrate harmony between the 
authorities of Gresham College and the professors was an unfortunate 
one, because it was Gwinne, who, in 1606, made the first serious 
challenge to the will of Sir Thomas Gresham and its administration 
by the Gresham trustees. Gwinne's challenge was motivated by the 


very personal reason of his wanting to marry and yet 8still remain 


a Gresham professor. £2 


The basic position of the committee on the question of 
married profes8o0rs was the very 8imple one of refusing to consider 
the election of married men and of denying the right of tenure 
Should a man marry after his election to a Gresham chair. Both 
attitudes were based upon Thomas GreSham's will which was very clear 
on the 8ubject. Gwinne's first reply to this was subtle: "That 
Will intendeth,” he argued, "an incorporation or mortmaine which 


18 to proceed from the King's Majesty only, therefore the foundation 
depending unestablished, his Majesty may dispense (or he may confirm 


it) with the by orders of it, for Qui potest quod maius est, potest 
1d quod minus." Gwinne als had a second string to his boy, "If 


a parent," he asserted, "by legacy in his last will debar his cnild 
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from marriage of any at all his will is therefore void; therefore 
1ess Should a founder tie to &such inconvenierices, " 


The trustees! second defence was taken from the rules 
pertaining in other colleges and institutions, "Pounders of 
colleges,” they observed, "inhibit the fellows thereof to marry 
and it stands good; and many discommodities are objected against 
marriage of deans, prebends and governours of Cathedral churches 
and colleges; that ban was therefore to be layed where these harmes 
are Served.” Gwinne replied cleverly with the claim that if 
Parliaments and Princes had granted dispensations to individuals 
in all sorts of contemporary institutlons even where men Were 
bound by oath, then ",.in this yet unestablished (no body, no 
fellowship, no incorporation, no perpetuity) yet intended 
foundation, his Majesty may wach better afford it (with) men 
unsworn and unprofessed to the contrary." = Gwinne's second 
observation deserves quotation in full: "Discommodities of marriage 
are found where there are many young Students (in near degrees) 
where those married have power to lett and sett, and so to provide 
for wife and children, they express and turn out tenants or 8spoil 
and shun the houses, stock and lands, But in Gresham house they 
are but seven grave professors, nor mean they in that house to 
keep their wives, nor have they ought to do with demising (?) or 
any other office of gain but only to receive their 8set 8salary." 

It was precisely these sad occurrences that Gwinne said would not 
happen, that did happen in and after the 1660's; the committee 


might have quoted Gwinne's |statement to the Restoration professors 
of Gresham College. 


The committee declared that should a higher authority 
dispense with the founder's will then they would ignore the dispensation 
and choose another in his place, Gwinne complained that the committee 
had employed a keeper "they Say..vith wife, Sister, maidservants 
and children..." and that having ignored the rules for the keeper's 
Sake, they could do the game for him, Gwinne rather touchingly 
concluded with 8everal general observations in favour of marriage: 
he observed that none of the King's readers in the Universities 
were forbidden to marry 80 ".,.here therefore let us not be 
restrained where his Majesty may help.."; he concluded with the 
plea "No unmarried physician is 80 often consulted or freely 
enjoined of women's causes to their cure, as is the married; if 
then his Highness tender his poor Servants more good, where no 
inconvenience 8hall flow of his grant, it may please his Majesty 


to grant this dispensation that performing the duty of a reader I 
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may retain the place and 8o non obstantibus nuptiis." 


Gwinne's challenge to the Gresham trustees came between 
the inconclusive foundation dispute and the acquisition of a licence 
in mortmain by the committee, It was indicative of an opportunism 
among Some of the professors to take advantage of the 8still ambiguous 
legal position of the College. Gwinne's challenge was in the 8short 
run unsuccessful, he left the College to marry, but it was a portent 
which foreshadowed Horton's antics in the 1650's and the fiasco 
of the professors' behaviour in the decades between 1660 and 1TO0O. 


The next attempt at corporate action by the professors came 
in 1617 when only one of the original professorial disputants, 
Henry Briggs, was Still a lecturer in the College. The professors 
Submitted an interesting petition to the Gresham committee which 
appears to have been motivated less by selfishness than either 
Gwinne's personal campaign or the action at the foundation by the 
origialprofesgsors. The petition reads: "First that they might be 
made a body corporate and thereby enabled in law to take the 
benevolence of well affected subjects towards a library for them 
and their successors or such other additions to the foundation 
as may be thought useful, Secondly that order may be taken for 
Such gervice and necessaries as are requisite for a society of that 
kind whereby They may have a scholastical diet or commons according 
to the custom of colleges. Thirdly that a competent allowance may 
be added for diet either out of the present fines taken off the 
tenants or by some other means for that £50 a year at the time 


of the foundation was a competent allowance for a single man and 
18 now grown Short ani straight by reason of the alteration of 
times, PFourthly that the pulpit in Gresham House may be mended 
and The excnange bell or a bell in the house rung against the time 
of the lectures (crossed out: "and that they may have an officer 


or rYemembrancer allowed to put men in mind and daily give warning 
of the lectures") as in other places." = 


The petition obviously represents yet another early 
attempt by the professors to make Gresham College more like a 
transplanted Oxbridge college. Again they themselves were to be 
1n charge, "a body corporate,” but on this occasion they had the 
benefit of tne previous twenty years experience of the institution 
1n which to develop a more considered approach, The committee as 
ugual deferred a decision until it had consulted its lawyers. ©2 
Its answer, given nearly two months later, was that "..the committees 
intended not to yield to any alteration of the Pounder's will and 
meaning. and therefore required the 8aid lecturers to rest satisfied." 
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at did mare one gmall concession: "It is agreed that the bell of 


the Royal Exchange shall be rung... thet people may take the better 
notice of tne times of reading. .» 


Gradually however, Some of the requests of the profess0rs 
were effected, In November 1622 we are informed that ",.divers well 
disposed persons have an inclination to bestow Somewhat towards 
a library to be erected in Gresham house and Some of the Readers 
themselves willing to leave their own books to the same,," The 
committee ordered that a place in the College be asslened for a 


library innediately. 22 


As far as their stipends were concerned, the professors 
were to find no redress. It is possible thet Thomas Gresham, who, 
after all, was a financier and well acquainted with the problems 
of inflation, provided in his will for a change in monetary values 
when fixing the profes8orial stipend at £50 p.a., for after this 
figure he included the words ".,. for the time being." = Certainly 
the Company of Mercers, ever conscious of, and concerned about, 
rampant inflation, drew up their leases in the Royal Exchange for 
pretty Short terms so that they could be adjusted as economic 
_ conditions demanded. ©£ Ve can perhaps sSympathise with the 
professors on this point for their 8ueccessors as late as 1662 were 
to make the pertinent observation "That the rents of the lands 


devised for payment of the 8alaries are improved and therefore 
80 ought to be the salaries," = 


The question of common charges lay dormant for a further 
ten years and once again Sprung to life when "..Upon request of the 
readers of this house for some allowance touching the common charge 
thereof there was now granted them twenty marks a year for the 
defraying of the game, to continue during the pleasure of the 
committee." 2 This princely 8um was further increased two years 
later after the professors' supposed objection to the Gresham 
committee meeting in Gresham College was found to be nothing more 
than a workman's rumour; the 8um was increased to twenty pounds .<-< 


The professors had won no corporate 8status; the committee 
had won no legally recognised right to close control over the 
internal administration of the College, This power vacuum will 
manifest itself again as it contained within itself the 8eeds of 
the College's decline. 


Of those who have chanced to notice these early 8quabbles 
in the College's history, none, I think, has fully appreciated Their 


importance, In the early eighteenth century when the professors 
and the trustees were again at eath other's throats, one of the 
professorial combatants, Dr. Woodward the Physlc professor, chose 
to delve around in the early records of the College for evidence 

to support his cage. i Woodward reveals that "I have had the good 
fortune to light upon the most authentic of our histories...of 80 
great credit and exactness that There can be no question of their 
certainty..” He also elaimed to have had the co-operation of 

Some of the trustees "..Persons of great probity and understanding 
and indeed not over well satisfied with the modern proceedings, 


who have been very frank and open, and let me freely into some 
of the transactions there." 2< 


Woodward, perhaps not surprisingly, places most of the 
blame upon the trustees: "..these gentlemen," he observed, ".. began 
to imagine themselves governors and to entertain thoughts of 8sway, 
command and power." 2 These "new lords" as Woodward labelled them, 
framed ordinances and when some of the professors refused to comply 
"they immediately Suspended their galaries.” Woodward explained 
that it was unfortunate for the committee that Dr. Bull ".. being 
one of the Recugants.."”" and a servant of the Queen complained to 
her that if the professors fulfilled their academic duties it did 
not "..commission the Trustees further than to choose the Professors 
and pay them their 8alaries.” The outcome, thought Woodward, 
was inevitable for "That Queen understanding arbitrary power the 
best of any one alive. .ordered this affair an hearing forthwith 
and the Trustees to appear in the Star Chamber; whence they were 
80 School'd and 80 effectually humbled that they went home and layed 


aSide their Ordinances, and ordered the payment of their 8alaries 
out of hang.” 2 


Woodward's history is an interesting little piece, but 
18 misleading in its simplicity. He was out to blacken the first 
trustees with imputations of tyrarry and meanness of spirit and to 
point to their inevitable 8equel. His was a didactic history; he 


was lecturing his own employers and warning them not to sink to 
the level of their predecess0rs. 


John Ward 1s also guilty of writing history with one eye 
firmly fixed on the present. He also wrote a history of the early 
years of the College which never appeared in print but remained among 
his manuscripts. 22 ward approached his task with much more delicacy 
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and circumspection than the firebrand Woodward. In Spite of his 
total familiarity with the records of the disputes no hint of the 
acrimony, threats and legal manouevres engendered by the 
confrontations ever crept into Ward's writing. He rather hastens 
over the course of the disputes in four brief folios and then 

lamely concludes, "There (at Francis Bacon's lodgings) very probably 
the matter was 8ettled in an amicable way; since I met with nothing more 
concerning it, and all the professors continued to hold their 

places 8everal years afterwards." 36 Significantly he makes no 
mention that the disputants trundled through Star Chamber on their 
way to Bacon's house., Ward does however make the pertinent 
observation vis-a-vis the 8econd draft of the ordinances "But though 
the conclusion of the latter 8cheme, as it now stands, is drawn 

up in proper form for subscribing, yet there is no evidence it was 


ever 8g8ubscribed by the lecturers, or any other 8set of articles 
zince that time," 27 


John Strype als0 made 8Some apposite obgservations on the 
early dispute. Strype, like Woodward, had his eyes mainly on 
events in the early eighteenth century and recorded the claims 
made by the professors then, probably derived from Woodward 's 
regearches, that the first profegsors never acknowledged the 
validity of the ordinances ",. because they, from the beginning, 
acted quite otherwise than these articles direct.” He further claimed 
that the ordinances "..were never legally ratified, or admitted as 
legally ratified, either by the then trustees or the professors." 
His firm conclusion from all this was that ".. they altogether 
neglected the Directions of these articles or orders, as well in 
the method of their reading as in the manner of their living." 2 


The conclusion which none of these obgervers seemed 
inclined to draw was that the outcome of this very first dispute 
was a power vacuum and a sense of 8uppressed hostility between the 
profes8ors and their employers. The impasse between the two, and 
the consequent need to rely upon an outside agent to decide 
internal problems, was to produce lack of initiative in the 
development of the College, particular sensitivity when political 
upheaval was prevalent and the difficulty of rectifying 8ituations, 


connived at by the professors, which destroyed the effectiveness 
of the College as an educational institution. 22 
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According to the index of the Baker MSS, Harl MS TO3ZT7T. £.40>, 
is Supposed to contain a letter from Sir Thomas Gresham to 


the University of Cambridge announcing his intention of 


founding a College there. The letter does not appear in 
this place. 


University of Cambridge Archives, Epistolae Academiae Tome II 
fos8.443-4, J. W. Burgon in "The Life and Times of Sir Thomas 
Gresham." (London 1839) vol. 2.p.436, considered that the 
University Orator's letters "..are written in Such a fantastical 


style, and in such hyperbolical language, that they can pretend 
to little weight as historical documents, " 


Epistolae Academiae Op. cit. 
Ibid. 


Ibid. A translation of this letter may be found in "King's 
and University College Lectures" under "Gresham College: 
Three Inaugural Lectures" by E. Taylor. (London 1838). 


It was The intention of both the trustees and the professors 
that the College should be in a position to attract benefactions, 
as will be Shown later, The authors of "An Account of the 


_ Rige, Foundation, Progress and Present State of Gresham College 


in London," (London 1707) p.24, obviously hoped for gomething 
like this: (The City of London) "might be rendered more famous 
and conspicuous by the multitude of ingenious spirits that 
might be bred up in it, which would...much contribute to the 


lncrease of its Wealth, by attracting Strangers and inducing 
them to spend their Estates among us." 


A broadside published the previous year (1706) "The Case of 
Gresham College Relating to the Lectures there." Guildhall 
Broadside 25.67. complains that it is precisely the professors' 
neglect of their duties which is alienating patronage: "Dr. Plume 
who 8aw 80 plainly the abuges of that College... fearing the 

game ill congsequences, he refused to endow this City, for 

which he had the greatest respect, with a gift of £1900, 

which he afterwards bestowed upon the University of Cambridge, 
in hopes that a greater care would be taken of it." 


Por a discussion of the decline of the College in the 8second 
half of the g8eventeenth century, 8see below chapter VII. 


Epistolae Academiae, op. cit., note 2. 
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John Strype "Annals of the Reformation.” (1731). Volume IV. 
pP.270. In August 1735 in a letter to Thomas Baker, John Ward 
wrote: "T am pleased to find that the jealousies conceived 


by your University (Cambridge) at our founder's design have 

in the issue proved groundless...,90 Small a foundation would 
have made no considerable addition either to you or Oxford. 

Ang your glory in those liberal arts wherein you have always 

80 excelled have been no ways eclipsed by it. But the situatlion 
has TI think, in other respects, made 1it not a little serviceable 
to the public as it gave birth to The Royal Society 80 it 
continued to run and nourish it for many years, which, had it 
begun elsewnere, could scarce have been carried on witn equal 
advantage in any other place than London. And as this is the 
centre of trade and commerce, $0 8ome of our professors have 

not a little contributed the advantage of it, by the improvements 
they have made in practical mathematics, which probably they 


might not have been like to in another 8ituation.*" B.M. Add 
MS 6209, f.9r. 


Tavlor op.cit., (note 5) p.42. 
Ibid. p.44. 


Thomas Kelly. "A History of Adult Education in Great Britain," 
(Liverpool University Press 1970) p.29. Kelly names Edmand 


Coote's Englische Scholemaister" (1596) which was designed for the 
". .unSkilfull which desire to make use of it, for their own 


private benefit..”"; Walter Darell's "Short Discourses of the 


Life of Servingnen" (1578) and William Pulwood's "Enimie of 
Idleness" (1568). 


I am a little s8ceptical of the evidence adduced by Lawrence 
Stone to gupport his claim that "..over half the male population 
of London was literate." (in the early 8eventeenth century). 


"The Educational Revolution in England 1560-1640" Past and Present 


28. pP.68., His illustration, p.43, that 47% of those &entenced 
to death by the Middlesex justices 1612-14 could read, begs too 
many questions, egpecially as the criterion of literacy - 


having claimed benefit of clergy when the test was the "..capacity 


to read a 8entence of the bible" (p.43) - is 80 slight. 


Sir George Buc in John Stow's "Annals". E. Howes" edition of 
1631 9 | 9, © 1079 © 


Strype's 1720 edition of Stow's "Survey of London" volume II, 
Appendix. Pe.l8., 
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Attacking the idea: Foster Watson "The Beginnings of the Teaching 


of Modern Subjects in England" (London 1909) p.xxxix. "It 
will thus be seen that Sir Thomas Gresham brought into useful 
s8tudy modern subjects not then taught in Grammar Schools and 
but 1ittle in the Universities, that he encouraged practical 
methods to be used, and that he required the subjects to be 
taught in English, and not in Latin," 


Nicholas Hans "New Trends in Education in the Eighteenth Century . " 
(London 1951). p.136;: "Sir Thomas Gregham made the first attempt 
to establish a centre of adult education in London by endowing 

a college in 1581 (sic). As it is well known the attempt failed." 


J. 6G, Crowther "Pounders of British Science." (London 1960). 
Pe14: "They (the professors) were engaged to lecture to City 
men from the offices, workshops and docks. The students were 
adult and non-residential. The college was more like an 
evening technical school than a university . " 


P. J. French "John Dee" (London 1972). p.172;: "The methods of 
teaching and the orientation towards the quadrivial subjects 
at the college were in direct contrast to the educational 
System at Oxford and Cambridge." 


Thomas Kelly. op. cit., (note 11) p.26:; "In spite of superficial 
rYegsemblances and in sSpite of the fact that the advice of Oxford 
and Cambridge were 8Sought on the appointment of the original 


profesgors, this was not an attempt to found a third 
university." 


Support for the idea comes from H. F. Kearney "Puritanism, 
Capitalism and the Scientific Revolution" Past and Pregsent 28 
P.86;: "In fact Sir Thomas Gresham endowed an institution which 
closely regembled the traditional image of a university." 


Antonia McLean "Humanism and the Rise of Science in Tudor 
England." (London 1972). pp.165-7: "..Gresham (College) was 
an extension of the universities to London rather than a rival 


institution., Tf differed from the older universities only in 
emphasis." 


D. Stimson. "Scientistzs and Amateurs." (London 1949). p.29. 

It must be remembered that Miss Stimson's list is guessvwork. 
There are no attendance records for Gresham College, no visitors' 
book and no matriculation registers. 


Eo. Ge. Re. Taylor. "The Mathematical Practitioners of Tudor and 
Stuart England." (C.U.P. 1970) passim. 
64. 


IT. 
18, 


19, 


20. 


21. 
22s 


25s 


Ibid. pÞ.50. More later became governor of Bermuda. 


Ibid. Por Hanson, Þ.205; for Hopton, p.200. 


The ordinances are transcribed by John Ward in the MS Appendix 
to the s8econd volume of his "MS Lives" B.M. 611. m. 16, 
PP+13=35, Those of relevance here are tne first draft of the 
rules governing the lectures and the lecturers; the discusslons 
of why the lectures in general and the Divinity lecture in 
particular ought to be in English; and the revised draft of 

the ordinances dated 16th January 1597/8. The ordinances 

will be referred to hereafter as MS Ords I and II. 


The second draft of the ordinances is identical to a MS in 
the 1ibrary of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS R.5.4. which 
appears to be contemporary to the discussions themselves. 
The scribe who has copied the manuscript has omitted a 
paragraph between fos. 3 and 9. 


For the ordinances in full see Appendix 1 below. 


Ward "MS Lives" Appendix pp.21-22, "Reasons why the lectures 
in Gresham College ought to be in English all or part." 


Kenneth Charlton has emphasised that in Sixteenth century England 
there appeared no defence of the vernacular in any way comparable 
to Bembo's "Prose della Volgar Lingua" (1525) which effectively 
performed that function in Italy, nor of the Frenchman 

Du Bellay's "Deffence et Illustration de la Langue Francoyse" 
(1549). "Education in Renaissance England.” p.241. 


Ward "MS Lives" Appendiz Þ.21l. 


Ibid. Pe22, It could only be "less offensive and damageable" 

to The universities if the universities thought that vernacular 
lecturing in Gresham College meant that the College was addressing 
itself to a different audience than that which was tapped by 
Oxbridge with their Latin dominated teaching. 


Ibid. It is possible that the reference to the practice of 

the Europeans translating into their national languages is 
indicative of incipient cultural nationalism which some 
historians see as an increasingly important factor in 
educational and patronage circles. See Julia G. Ebel. 
"Translation and Cultural Nationalism in the Reign of Elizabeth." 
in the Journal of the History of Ideas. XXX. 4. (1969). pp,593- 


602. On p.e594 for example, Miss Ebel asserts "..Leicester's 
patronage with its essentiallypuritan emphasis, was typical; 


1ts chief criterion was not art but utility and its chief end 
65. 


24, 


2). 
26. 


2T. 
28. 


29. 
30s 


Ile 


32s 


not ple agure but national self consciousness.."” Miss Ebel 


is here Supporting an observation made by E. Rosenberg in 
"T,eicester; Patron of Letters.” (New York 1955). 


MS Ords. I. Þ.20. 
Ibid. Pe2l. 


MS Ords. IT. pp.26-30 passim. It is well known that the Gresham 
committee allowed Dr. John Bull to lecture in tBnglish because 

he 8poke no latin, Bull's biographer, Leigh Henry, Suggests 
that there was a conspiracy afoot between Bull and the Queen, 
who, he argues, promoted Bull's application precisely because 
his non-Latinity would transgress Gresham's will and force the 
committee to introduce the vernacular; it being unthinkable, 

of course, that the committee would ignore the Queen's recommendations. 
Unfortunately, for this interpretation, Gresham's Will does not 
Specify the language in which the lectures were to be delivered. 
See Leigh Henry. "Dr. John Bull" (London 1937). p.145 (Henry's 
book is $80 extraordinarily elaborate in its claims for Bull as 
to render most of its conclusions suspect. ) 


MS Ords. II. Þe.20. 
Ibid. 
I bid. 


Ward "MS Lives" Appendix. ÞP.25, "Reasons why the Divinity Lecture 
ought to be in the English tongue all or part.” In MS Ords.T the 
lecturer was prohibited from ". .intermeddling with domestic 
questions or intestine differences that are controverted, 


touching the rules and manner of (the) government of the church." 
PelT. 


Ibid. Peo253. 


W. To, Costello has obgerved that "The sacred theology taught 

at Cambridge was Protestant and 8cholastic..... . the questions 
proposed in the 8chools were largely those having to do with 

the is88ues disputed most hotly between Catholics and Protestants."' 
W., T. Costello., "The Scholastic Curriculum at Barly Seventeenth 
Century Cambridge.” (Hurvard U.P. 1958) p.ll3. 


MS Ords. TT. p.27. It geems a great pity that the law lecture 

was to be mainly in Latin, If, as was intended, the "merchants 
and other citizens attended the lecture, they mizht not learn 
very much; in the digscussions on the language of the Divinity 
Lecture, one of the points made was that "Many able to understand 


29s 


54. 


36. 


IT. 
38, 


Latin when they read it deliberately, and with examination, 

Will never be able to understand the reader when he Speaketh 
Latin, which specially concerneth such as have taken such taste 
of grammar 8chool learning, and have gone no further, as young 
gentlemen of the Inns of Court, and such like." When considering 
the law lecture, the trustees must have assSumed that the audience 


would be better educated than the students at The Inns; an odd 
as88umption. 


The earliest reference in the minutes to the professor of Law 

at Gresham College, styles him reader of "Civill Law" G. Re. If. 
31st March 1596/7. Civil Law was in decline in the universities 
at this time; it was part of the "Roman tradition” which had 


been dealt a Severe blow when Henry VIII outlawed Canon Law in 
1534, Costello, "Scholastic Curriculum", op. cCit., Þ.177 


& i ® 


1 have used the word "preferred®" in the text, as Wesenbeck was 
the authority SugzeSted not ordered. The words used in the 


ordinances are: ",.which mey be handled after the order of 
Wesenbecius. ." 


Biographie Universelle. Tome 50, (Paris 1827). p.388 a and Þb. 

Wwe are here informed that "Plusieur des ouvrages de ce jurisconsulte 
Sont restes long temp clasSiques.” On the subject of Wesenbeck's 
religious persuasion the same article reports: "S'il faut en 
croir 80n Floge funebre...(1586)..il revint au catholicisme, 
qu'il n!avait jamais abjure completement, et dont la doctrine 
avait tojours te 1'objet de ses meditations.” See als: 
Biographie National de Belgique. Tome 27. (Brussels 1938). 

PPe 211-214, As the authority on law at Gresham College, 
Wesenbeck appears to have been 8superseded by Hugo Grotius by 
April 1719 when John Cumyng promised that he would "..read 
particular lectures on that complete System of the law of 

nature and ations, published by that most excellent author 

Hugo Grotius, De Jure belli et pacis.” B.M. Add MS 6196, 

£.56v. 3Oth April, 1719, 


Christopher Hill. "Intellectual Orizins of the English 
Revolution.* (0.U.P. 1965). p.36., HIill claims that the 


Lectures were to be followed by discussion; this does not appear 


in the ordinances, but may have been the hope and expectation 
of the trustees. 


MS Ords.TI. p.29. 


Ibid. Mathew Gwinne delivered his early lectures on the 
OT. 


29. 


40. 


41. 
42. 


aphorisms of Hippocrates, See Phyllis Allen "Medical Education 
in Seventeenth Century England." in the Journal of the History 


of Medicine. I. (1946). p.135: "The fact that these (Gresham) 
lectures were not tied down to Hippocrates and Galen made 1t 
pos8sible for the professors to introduce the work of their 
contemporaries," 


Sir Charles Sherrington. "The Endeavour of Jean Pernel.”" (1946). 
Gosta Ekerhorn. "Comments on Sherrin=zton's Fernel." (1947). p.25 
where Perne] 's Pathology" is described as "..a systematic essay 

on morbidity, He made necropsy as far as he could a routine 
practice for elucidating disease," 


Christopher Hill, "Intellectual Origins..." op. cit., pp. 35-56, 
writes most enthusiastically of Pernel: "He was a resolute 
partizan of the moderns... . Although he had not mastered the 
experimental method he believed in observation and had no 
g8ervile veneration for Aristotle and Galen... .Pernel's great 
merit lay in his hitherto wnequalled analytic method, and his 
rejection of a mass of mediaeval superstitions, as well as of 
astrology and alchemy... in 1598 he was a <-ood model." 


Thomas Kelly. "Adult Education..." op. cit., pÞÞ. 24-25; "These 
lectures (the Lumleian) were designed" "for. the great commoditie 
of those which s8hall give and incline themselves to be diligent 
hearers for the obteining of knowledge in 8surgery, as whether 


he be learned or unlearned...he may find himself not to repent 
of the time 80 imployed,"" 


Costello, "Scholastic Curriculum..." op. cit., p.128: "...Cambridge's 


most devoted lover will make no extravagant claims for her medicine 
in the 8eventeenth century." 


MS Ords. TT. p. 50. 


Ibid. Contrast the £50 8tipend at Gresham College with the 
provision for the Heather Music Lecture at Oxford in 1626; the 
lecturer was to receive £3 (Laud's statutes later added 45/-) 
and the choragus, or prefect of the choir, was to receive £13 
"6" 8. See C. FP. Abdy Williams. "A Short Historical Account 

of the Degrees in Music at Oxford and Cambridge." (London 1893). 
Pe 35, See als: D. G. T. Harris, "Musical Education in Tudor 


Times.” Proceedings of the Mugical As88ociation. 1938/9. p.l24. 


Nan Cooke Carpenter. "The Study of Music at the University of 


Oxford in the Renaisgance." The Musical Quarterly. Vol.41. 


68, 


45 


44, 


45. 


Costello, op. cit., p.144, is highly critical of music at 
Cambridge: "By and large, though, Cambridge music 1s better 
remembered in its forgetting." 


MS Ords.T pp.15-l6 for the earlier 8scheme: 

Pirst term: from Monday before Trinity term of the common law 
for thirty days. 

Second term: from the first Monday of September for Tourteen 
days. 

Third term: from Monday before Michaelmas term to the end of 
that term c35 days. 

Pourth term: from 6th January for sixty days. 

Pifth term: from a fortnight after Baster to the end of the 
Easter term of the common law. 
Approximately 196 days in all. 

MS Ords.T1T1. p.25 for the second scheme: 

Pirst term: as the Michaelmas common. law term. 

Second term: as Hilary term of the common law. 

Third term: a fortnight after EBaster and to end with the 
Easter term of the common law. 

Pourth terms for one month of twenty eight days beginning on 
Monday before the Trinity term. 

Approximately 135 days in all. 


The mechanics of the first elections to Gresham College have 
been dealt with exhaustively by John Ward in his "The Lives of 
the Professors of Gresham College." (London 1740). pp. 33-38. 
Although the opening sentence of section IT implies that the 
academic framework was unaltered by the opinions of the first 
profes8ors, when in fact they may have influenced the reduction 
of terms from five to four, I think the general impression is 
correct, The academic Suggestions of the trustees met with 
practically no objections from the professors whereas the 


disciplinary regulations were the cause of the vitriolic 
confrontation explained below. 


Ibid. Ward's doubts, p.38 of the "Lives", as to whether the 
Mercers' Company addressed letters to the University of Cambridge 
are dispelled by an entry among the Acts of Court of the Mercers' 
Company, 11th March 1596/7 f.153v: "At this court were read the 
answers of the two Universities Oxford and Cambridge, to the 


company's former letters to them directed...” See also Jd. Strype. 
"\nnals" (London 1731). IV. p.270. | 


For the influence of patronage in the early elections, see below 
Chapter IIqI. 69, 


46. 


4T. 


48, 
49. 
20. 
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220 
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For the names of all the candidates in the first elections, see 


below Appendix II. 


Letter from the City to the University of Cambridge, 
20th January 1596/7, printed in Ward "Lives" pp. 36-T. 


P.R.O. St. Ch.5. R 18/25. (dated 20th June anno 40) and R 36/22, 
Accused with Bull were Thomas Wilford, David and Thomas Hollilband, 
William Sotherne and William Fowler, They were accused of 


breaking down a wall in GresSham house, I received the impression 
that Reade was using this incident as a test case To establish 


ownership of the property. The offence happened on 5th July 1597. 
FoRe Is 6, 20th May 1597. 


GeRe Io 10s, 8th June 1597, 


Gresham Account Book (G.A.B.). I. 1596-1625, 16. 25th June 1597. 


G.Re I. 16, 14th September 1597. There nay have been other 
TeasSons why the lectures 4id not take place that swmer; perhaps 
the plague or the fear of it. 


GR. I. 17. 24th September 1597. 
GoAoeBe Io Ile 


GoeRe I. 25. This may be a reference to the earlier draft of 
the "Ordinances" which is discuased later. 


G.Re I 95, See also C.l.R.0O. J.C.C. No.24, 9th March 1596/7 
from which it is clear that the professors knew that they were 
going to have to subscribe to rules of some description, 

though the wording is vague: "..they (Wotton, Brerewood, Briggs 
and Bull) and every of them 8hall from time to time subject 
themselves and be obedient to all such ordinances and statutes 
as Shall be devised and published in writing... for their good 
rule and government in all things appertaining to the institution 
and performance of the 82id lectures and all other needful 
cireumstances concerning or appertaining to the game." On f.206 
of the game journal book there is a memo to the game effect. 


GoRe I. 99, The "..trust and confidence without any condition. ." 
would 8eem to be related to an earlier decision of the 

25th September 1598 (G.R., I 81): "Mr. Foster.. hath this day 
given his opinion that the limitation of uses in the will of 
Sir Thomas Gresham imply a condition; and therefore adviseth 
that the City and Company would perform the 8ame according to 
the confidence reposed in them; whereupon it is ordered that 

the payments in the said will mentioned Shall from henceforth 
be made according to the intent and meaning of the game wille" 
70. 


le 


DV. 


29. 


60. 
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62, 


The committee, according to these decisions, was in an 


unchallengeable position. The earlier decision (G.k. I. 8) 
stipulates a condition which is that the will is to be performed 
according to its intent and meaning (which were of course to 

be decided by the committee). The second (G.k. I. 9%) declares 
that there is no condition which can invalidate the committee's 
trusteeship, i.e. no possible error in the interpretation of 

the will can be made by the committee. 


The limits of the committee's administrative competence were 


not 8eriously defined until 1829. See below, chapter IV, 
footnote 9, 


G.R. I. 103. 9th May 1599. The objection to the "keeper" is 
a mystery; it may be that the professors objected because, in 
the light of the details of the committee's ordinances, They 
thought he was going to be cast in the role of a watch-dog or 
SPY » 


Go.Re I. lOT-l08., 20th June 1599. The "..orders heretofore 
agreed UPON. ." refer to the agreement made between the City 
and the Mercers and not between the professors and the committee. 


GoABe I. 55. The Mercers' accounts reveal that Mountlow and 
Gwinne were paid up to Michaelmas 1598 but not to March 1599 

". the other half year being stayed until he subscribe to the 
orders of the houge.." Bull was paid £50 on 25th March 1599, 


GoRe I. 108-109, 20th June 1599, For the location and contents 
of the ordinances, gee footnote 19 above. The professors' 
objections to the ordinances I will refer to as "articles". These 
articles will be found in G.R. I. 108-9, For the ordinances 

in full gee Appendix I below. 


It may also be concerned with such requests as that on 4th August 
1598 from the Privy Council for the use of certain rooms in 
Gresham College for state business, G.R. I. Tl-2. 


MS Ords. II. 31. Draft IT of the ordinances does not 8specify 

in what order the 8uccession to the governorship should be, 
whereas the guccession Divinity, Law, Physic, is decreed in 
draft I. 13-14. Draft II does however 8tipulate that "..the 
rest of the 8aid lecturers shall have and take their places 

in the 8aid house every one of them in the game manner and form 
and degree as they 8hould do in the universities in respect of 


their professions, degrees and antiquities without any 
emulation or strife." 


Tl. 


03. 
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68, 


69s, 
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MS Ords. IT. 31. Draft I. 14 says nothing about controverslies 
being decided by the trustees. 


MS Ords. II. 31. Ords., IT when requiring the lecturers' presence 
in term time has the simple adjunct "..unless there be 8such 
Yeag8onable cause to the contrary.." Ords. I. 14 requires that 
gubstitutes be provided by the professors in cases of sickness, 
death of friends or employment on state business., Ords. I. 15 


also restricts the lodging of strangers to "..the s8pace of three 
nights in the whole year. ." 


MS Ords. II. 32, This demand does not appear in the first draft. 


MS Ords. aT. 32-3, This provision does not appear in draft I. 

It nay be noted here that the Mercers' Company was a firm 
believer in the usefulness of "visitors", Vis-a-vis the Collyers 
School for which the Mercers were resSponsilble, company policy 

was that ".. the said school master shall suffer the gaid 
Churchwardens and surveyor at all times to enter into the said 
School in the school time to the end that they may survey whether 
he do his duty or no." M.A.C. 1595-1629, f. l6er-v., 27th June 
1597, The Mercers also ensured that Greenwich Hospital was 
provided with visitors. M.Ai.C. lo45-51, f.l2Tv. 16th May 1648, 


MS Ords. IT. 33-34, Article 10 in the Gresham Repertory I. 


109 claims that a professor may only be dismissed for negligence 
", after three lawful warnings." 


This may also be a request for the committee not to allow the 
College to be used as a convenient stabling place (it had 

very large stables attached) for the well connected when they 
visited London, This point was already covered, G.R. I. 16, 

15th September 1597, when the committee had agreed that no 

part of the College ghould be let either by the committee or 

by the professors, Two years later, G.R. I. 129-30, April 

1600, Pulke Greville requested stabling facilities in the College 
and his request was Supported by men of the eminence of Cecil, 
Buckhurst and Egerton; his request was refused. 


GR. I. 112-3, Whitgift's letter is dated 15th July 1599. 
GoRe Io 109 and 111, 
FoRs | 112-113, 


GoRe I. 120-121. 4th November 1599, One can only as8ume that 


this letter was necessary because VWVhitgift's former l&ter had 
been ignored; this as8sumption is born out by the Gresham Account 


T2. 
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Tl. 


TS, 


79, 


31. 


Book from which it is obvious that the professors' salaries 


continued under SuSpensilon. 


GoRe Is 121. 


GeRe Is 124. 218t November 1599, G.A.B. I. T6. Mountlow 
received £75 (eighteen months' salary). 
Same amount. 


Gwinne received the 
Ball, who had not been involved in the confrontation 


and had therefore been receiving his regular 8alary, was paid 
£50, his annual salary. 


G.R. I. 132. 8th April 1600. 
G.R. I. 134. 26th May 1600. 


GoA.Be I. 80, "Paid 3Oth May 1600 to Mr. Phillips and Nr. Puller 
for answering in the Star Chamber in the lecturers' cause..£5." 
Als0o G.A.B., I. 83, "Paid 30th May 1600 for the charge of a 
dinner at Westminster for the committee's counsellors being 

then in the lecturers' cause. .>08." The City side of the 

Gresham Committee also pariicipated in the Star Chamber 


aealings, C.l.ReoOs RoCoke. 25, £.94., 9th May 1600. 


GoRe I. 136, I have found no reference to any case between 
the professors and the trustees in the P.R.O0., Index of Star 
Chamber Proceedings, Elizabeth I. vols. I-IV. 


John Stow. "Survey of London." ed. John Strype. (1720). vol.II 

"A Second Appendix” p.19a. The words are Strype's translation 

from Gwinne's "Orationes duo Londini habitae in aedibus Greshamensis." 
Pe7T8, The orations were delivered in 1598 and published in 1605; 


Gwinne was therefore of this opinion before the bitter antagonisms 
of 1599 and 1600. 


Bodleian Library Oxford, MS Tanner 80, f.90r. "Dr. Gwinne's 
Suite." This MS takes the form of a paper clearly stating the 
trustees' position and Gwinne's replies in rather more detail. 
It is not clear exactly what the document is; it may have been 
drawn up by the disputants together, or by Gwinne alone, for 


Sgubmission for legal advice before they entered into the field 


of costly litigation. However, from the frequent mentions of a 


Royal dispensation it may have been Gwinne's personal petition to 
James I, The document is very useful as it casts light upon 

what one contemporary professo0r, who had participated in the 
foundation dispute, thought of the outcome and of the possibilities 
of flouting the trustees' position and the founder's will. 


This point of Gwinne's would 8eem to confirn the conclusion that 
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the profess8ors had signed no document, nor 8worn an oath to 


any get of ordinances drawn up by the committee. 


G.R. I. 219. 10th Pebruary 1616/17. 
Samuel Brooke, Thomas Williams, John Taverner, Thomas Eden, 
Thomas Winston and Charl=s Crore. 


The other professors were 


Ibid. 


G.R. I. 220. 3lst March 1617, and G.R. I. 17. 24th September 
1597: "..public notice shall be given thereof (i.e. of the 
times of the lectures) by setting up of bills in Paules (St. 
Paul's Cathedral, probably around the cathedral church yard), 
the Royal Exchange and upon Gresham house gates." 


G.Re I. 250. 153th November 1622. 


The will of Sir Thomas Gresham., Ward "Lives" 19-25. The 
quotation is from p.2l. 


B.M., Add MS 6193, 2-14; "This committee not to let leases above 
twelve years." 


GeRe IT. 212. 


G.R. IT. To. 22nd May 1628, Also G.A.B. IJ. T6. 


FoR, IT. 20, 20th June 1620. 


Also G.A.B. II. 98, 142 and 164, 


BeM. Add MS 6209, fos. 331-40, "Dr. Woodward's account of the 
original and present state of Gresham College." The argument 
between the professors and the trustees was Singled out for 


Special mention by the author of MS Smith 253, 65-8, in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, 


BeM. Add MS 6209, fo8S8. 331r=-v. 
Ibid. f£.335r. 


Ibid. f.336r. I do not know hew Woodward discovered what 
happened when the dispute reached Star Chamber, This may be 

a piece of wishful thinking on the doctor's part, for he continues: 
"They kept afterward strictly to the founder's appointment, 
chose the most accomplished men of the age to read the lectures 
Successively as they became vacant; and payed their 8alaries 
punctually..” and lived happily ever after. The implication 
of Woodward's history is that something legal was decided in 
Star Chamber which required the committee to behave in a very 
circumspect manner towards the triumphant professors. This is 
not true, as the gSubsequent history of the College shows. 
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B.M. Add MS 6204. It is obvious from Add MS 6195, fos. 38v- 
42v that Ward knew both the details and the degree of acrimony 


of the row between the professors and the trustees. See below, 
footnote 99. 


B.M. Add MS 6204, £.49., 
Ibid. f£.56r. 


John Stow. "The Survey of London." ed. John Strype. (1720). 
PP. 25b, 26a. 


John Ward's reluctance to comment upon "delicate" incidents 

in the history of the College will be noted on 8several occaslons 
below. It is possible that he was asked by The trustees to 
inclvde nothing in his history which would adversely reflect 
upon the trustees. This is what happened to John Strype when 
he was collecting materials to bring Stow's "Survey" up to 

date; an order of the Court of Aldermen dated 19th May LlTO2, 
directed the Tom Clerk to peruse certain notes compiled by 
Strype, 80 that nothing detrimental to the government of the 
City might be published. See Stanley Rubinstein's "Historians 
of London." (1968). p.44. It is well to remember also that 

on becoming Profes8or of Rhetoric at Gresham College in September 
1720, John Ward paid a bond or 8urety of £500 as collateral 
for the conscientious execution of his duty and his promise to 
reside in the College (ironically he could not take up 


regidence 8traight away as his predecessor had sublet the Rhetoric 


profes80r's lodgings.). B.M. Add MS 6271, f£.43., Ward thus had 


a powerful financial inducement to 8tay on the right 8ide of 
the Gregsham trustees. 


III 
PATRONAGE AT GRESHAM COLLEGE 1597-1660. 


If the administrative competence of the Gresham committee 
was limited by its early confrontation with the Gresham professors, 
it was also circunmscribed in the 8phere of professorial election 
by the intrustion of patronage into Gresham College. In the seventeenth 
century patronage was a fact of life and therefore its appearance 
in Gresham affairs comes as no s8urprise. Its extent, however, and 
its influence over the personnel of the College in the first 81lxty 
years of its existence, have not been fully appreciated. 


The earliest instance of royal patronage was contemporaneous 
with the first election of professors, Dr. John Bull was chosen 
first professor of Music not because of university recommendation 
but because, 8o Stow informs us, he had the 8support of the Queen 


and court where he was held ".,.in the highest esteem.. for his vast 
knowledge in musSic. ." 


[_ 


This assertion echoed by a later blographer, 
18 Supported by the existence of a royal letter addressed to the 
Mayor and Aldermen of the City late in 1596 requesting the 
appointment of Bull to the Gresham chair. £ 


It is doubtful whether Bull would have desired a recommendation 
from either university after his experiences at Oxford where he 
might have remained ",.,had he not met with clowns and rigid puritans 
there, that could not endure church music.*" 2 The Cambridge 
University nominees for the music chair are not recorded, though 
of the Oxford candidates neither had the qualifications possessed 
by Bull. £ The Oxford Convocation met with considerable difficulty 
in their choice because of "..the paucity of candidates.." and may 
even have considered 8ubmitting no names at all to the committee. 
The Convocation's problem and its 8o0lution are sufficient testimony 
of the 8tate of music in Oxford; of the two candidates Mr. Newton 
is lost in obscurity and Mr. Gifford, although he later became a 
Doctor of Medicine and held many important posts in the Royal College 
of Physicians, was never famous for his misical talents. 2 Bull 
may well have hoped that his very early Royal recomuendation might 


induce the Gresham committee to look no further for a candidate; 


Lt is dated 30th November 1596, more than two months before the 
committee gent letters to the universitlies inviting nominations .© 


Royal patronage was probably as galling to his employers 
as it was crucial to Bull, His biographer has 8uggested that without 
Elizabeth's support he would not have obtained the Gresham chair; 


To. 


his excellence in music would have been aefeated by his non-Latinity. "Dr. 
Bull,” claims Mr. Henry, "true to his obstinate nature was pursuing 
S80me plan to force the authorities of Gresham to set aside Latin and 
take the revolutionary step of introducing English into the "solemn 
lectures'"", He further asserted that non-latinity contravened 
Gresham's will. Neither claim is entirely correct. There 1s neither 
evidence to prove that Bull was pursuing any Such plan, nor is the 
language of the lectures mentioned in Gresham's will, thouzh in 

the 1590's the words "solemn lectures" might reagsonably have been 
interpreted as meaning formal, academic, Latin lectures, If Bull 
genuinely could not speak Latin then he may have forced the committee 
into eventually adopting the dual language compromise, though the 
evidence of the discussions bearing on the language of the Gresham 
lectures reveals a fair amount of support for the vernacular 

within the committee itself and gives no hint of complications 

caused by an intruded individual. < 


Of greater interest than the language question is the 
possibility that Bull's election was opposed by the Gresham committee 
because he was a Catholic. The evidence of his writings on music 
and the later circumstances of his departure from England offer 
firm 8upport for his Catholiciem. © If we are t0 accept the assertion 
that "Gresham College. . .was founded to combat Popery,"” then we must 
conclude that it did not begin in a very auspicious manner. £2 Bull 
was the ringleader of the professors' opposition to the committee, 
and from the relevant correspondence we know that he retained the 
Queen's favour being referred to as "..her Majesties zervant .n £2 
Nor with the accession of James I did this confidence evaporate for 
as late as l606 Bull was receiving gifts from the King. i= The 
dislike he aroused in the City and the favour he enjoyed at Court 
explain respectively the committee's refusal to allow him sick leave 
in June 1601, though none of the "..manie consideracions here moved. ." 
against his departure are entered in the minute book, and his 
ability eventually to reverse the order and to have yet another 
Catholic, Thomas Birde, chosen lecturer in his absence. = 


Bull rTesigned his position gome time before the 20th of 
December 1607 and thereafter the chair of music was at the mercy of 


nonentities as far as the theory and practice of ausic were concerned. 


The 8econd case of Elizabetnan natronage was not $0 
Spectacular as the first though it displays Some features of interest 
and also clears up the ignorance surrounding the election of Richard 
Ball, The Rhetoric chair was the first to fall vacant, after the 
foundation elections had been made, because of the death of Caleb Willis, 
TT. 
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in 1598. The election was held in a general court of the Mercers 
company, and with Ball the successful of nine candidates Some 
illustration is given of the early popularity of the College among 
aspiring scholars. 12 Two of the candidates. had the Queen's favour. 
"Hr. Doctor Caesar,” it is recorded, "one of her Majesty's Court 

of Requests and Mr. William Killigrew one of her Majesty's privy 
chamber came and delivered to this court by word of mouth that It 
was her highness' pleasure to have the 8said Mr. Sharpe preferred." 
Likewise Sir John Stanhop 8ignified by a letter dated 8th August 

".. that he had received order from her gracious Majesty upon view 
of Mr. Ball's testimonials to declare her good pleasure and gracious 
mind towards him to be chosen for the 8aid place." 14 Sir John 
Stanhop 8eems to have 8witched allegiance in the 8hort time since 
the previous election, in March 1597, for on that occasion Mr. Sharp 
had "Sir John Stanhop's letter upon him with commendment to him." £2 
It 8eems that on this occasion the committee choge the candidate 


with the documentary 8upport of the Queen, Ball; that Sharp was 


put out by his failure is certain for three months later he was 


Still engaged in controversy with Ball. 26 


This particular piece of Royal patronage was not an 
embarrassment to the authorities; indeed Ball was one of the two 
professors who did not join the others in their confrontation with 
the committee. He was als0 apparently a model Anglican for in 
order to acquire a licence to ".. preach, read, catechize, minister 
the 8acraments or to exercise other ecclesiastical functions. ." 
he was required, on 6th March 1603, to subscribe to the Royal 
Supremacy, the Book of Common Prayer and to the Thirty Nine 
Articles. L7 Ball gained his licence and became a lecturer of 
Divinity in the parish of St. Helens; he even tried to perguade 
the College to contribute towards an endowment of the lecture 
which the authorities refused thouzh they did record that "..if 
the residue of the lecturers and inhabitants of the house (Gresham 
College) which have benefit of the lecture can be drawm to give any 
reagonable contribution out of their own purses towards the 8ame, 
this table are well pleased to give consent and their best 


furtherance in that king." 12 


The election of William Dakins to the chair of Divinity 
in July 1604 provides us with a very clear example of a chain of 
patronage reaching into Gregham College, but also leaves one question 
unanswvered, that of the resignation of his predecess0or Hugh Gray. 


The first link in the chain was Fulke Greville who wrote to Robert 


Cecil on July 18th 1604 informing him that: "My scholar you wrote 
TS. 


for has obtained the lecture in Gresham College." and that "The 
mayor dealt respectfully with me for your sake..." 12 Greville, 
who was a most successful. Jacobean job broker, must have written 
to Cecil before 6th July 1604 for on that date Cecil enlisted the 
gupport of Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy, and Thomas Howard, karl 
of Suffolk, and wrote to the Gresham committee on behalf of Dakins. 
Cecil must also have mentioned the matter to the King who wrote to 
the committee ". .perceiving that divers of our council have for 
that cause recommended to you William Dakins ...we have thought it 


a matter worthy of our favour also to be added to favour 80 good 
a work." £0 


James used a Standard formula to express his Support of 
Dakins: the Gresham chair, he wrote, ".,.is of importance to be well 
Supplied being in our chiefest city of this our kingdom..." and 
he requested that, "..he may be preferred before any other, wherein 
ve doubt not but that you will satisfy our expectation. ." £2 Ward 
has suggested that James recommended Dakins in furtherance of his 
design to enlist scholars to undertake a new translation of the 
Bible though, as we have sSeen, the origin of his advancement lay 
in another quarter. It is true, however, that Dakins fitted in 
admirably with the King's design, he was a Bachelor of Divinity 
and a Greek lecturer in Cambridge, and with the Royal finances in 


their ugual Short gupply Gregham College provided a convenient 


alternative income. <2 


If Dakins' preferment to a Gresham lectureship was a 
fairly s8traight-forwvard affair, one mast conclude that his 
predecessor in the College, Hugh Gray, was pressed into resigning. 
Gray's formal resignation, 8igned on the 10th July 1604, reveals 
that he quitted his position "freely and without any private or 
particular regspect from myself of any man for my 8uccessor.” Yet 
he also intimates that gomeone had been complaining of him to his 
employers, the City side of the Gresham committee: "And therefore 
as they have ill uged my name that have insinuated 80 mach to 
your lordships for their own furtherance and advantage, 80 do I 
make my humble prayers to Almighty God, that your choice may be 
guch as may be to the most advancement of his glory and the honour 
of you all." 22 Some years before, Gray had been carpeted by the 
Vieechancellor and College heads of Cambridge for his Puritan 
tendencies and had been defeated for the Lady Margaret chair of 
Divinity in 1596 when a less rigidly Calvinistic climate was 


influencing Cambridge. Although no further clue is given about 
the complaints or complainants against Gray it is probable that 
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they concerned his opinions on theological matters. 


The election of George Mountain to succeed Dakins in 
1607 is the clearest example yet of arm twisting by that by now 
familiar combination of King James and Robert Cecil. The King's 
Yecommendation is, again, a standard document expressing CONCern 
that a suitable man be elected "..in respect of the renoun and faim 
of such a city and the confluence of numbers of persons of quality 
who are commonly of the best sort repairing to that lecture.."; he 


was especially 8olicitous, however, as Mountain was the chaplain 

"..to our right trusty and well beloved cousin and councillor 

the Earl of Salisbury.." thus betraying almost certainly the , 
primary Source of Mountain's influence. Cecil's own letter was a 

barely disguised command to the Gresham committee to elect Mountain. | 
After doubting not that the King's letter would produce in the | 
committee ".,.sSuch an extraordinary care in which respect this 
interposition of mine may perhaps seem needless.." he threw the 
comnittee the usual carrot: "..if you 8hall think good to receive 
him upon this recommendation of his Majesty's you |shall not only 
have cause to give his Majesty thanks for him, but you 8hall also 
tle me in a courtesy which I will be ready to requite by any 
acceptable pleagure that I can do you." Lest the committee should 
treat yet another 8tandard letter from the King in a blase manner 
Cecil also brandished a 8stick at them in the form of an ominous 
gounding postscript; "If any man,” he wrote, "have certified you 
that his Majesty doeth not with this man as he declareth by his 
letter but that it is written as a letter of course, I do affirme | 
that his Majesty knoweth the man particularly and wisheth his | 
preferment.” Of the eight votes cast in the election, Mountain 

polled 8ix and his five competitors two between them. £4 


In the case of Peter Mansgell the King's support was of 
only 8econdary importance to his own initiative and a well organised 
electiloneering campaign in his selection for the chair of Physic 
in September 1607. Mansell gubmitted a testimonial from James I | 
and an academic reference from Oxford containing the 8ignatures 
of no fewer than 8eventeen university officials, but the internal 
evidence of these two undated letters indicates that they were 
written in 1605 and not in 1607. && Mansell had expected in 1605 
that Gwinne's preferment to the position of Physician to the Tower 
would cause a Vacancy at Gregham College hence his 80liciting of 


testimonials in that year. Gwinne however did not resign for two 


more years 80 Mangell had to bide his time, place his testimonials 
80. 


in cold storage, and "loiter with intent" as 1t were, around the 
College making himnself known to all and sundry. He tended Dr. Gray, 
the professor of Divinity, in his last illness in 1604, 26 and 

he attended some of the College lectures as a student over a 

period of two years. 27 He appears also to have ingratiated 
himnself with the professors whom he convinced of his proficiency 

in medicine, "..but especially to Mr. Ball and Mr. Brerewood, the 
Said doctor and his proficiency in his skill are vell known," = 
The singlinz out of these two for special mention was a calculated 
gesture since they were the only two Gresham professors who had 

not engaged in the early quarrel with the College authorities. 
Mansell also armed himself with testimonials from Robert and ] 
Thomas Middleton and from Robert Bateman, all of whom were very 
vell known in the City and the last two of whom were later members 
of the Gresham committee. £2 Mansell's thoroughness was essential 
for he was up against stiff competition from Dr. Hunton, who also 
had a letter of recommendation from the King, and from Thomas 
Campeon and Simon Baskerville who were the candidates of the Lord 
Chamberlain and Robert Cecil respectively, His campaien was successful, 
Hunton and Campeon were eliminated by "..scrutiny of hands..." and 
Mansell triumphed over Baskerville whose fame lay, as yet, in the 
future. Mansell had played the patronage game too well for his 


Opponents having provided hinself with every kind of backing, 
royal, academic and Civic. 


Por George Mountain election to Gresham College via 
Yoyal and noble patronage was the first step of a career which was 
to lead to an Archbishopric, but for his successor, William Osbolston, 
1t was his first step of a career which was to climb no higher. 
O8bolston was a graduate of Christ Church and to augment his chances 
of election to Gresham College he petitioned Lord Ellesmere, 
Chancellor of Oxford and Chancellor of England. Osbolston was 
guccessful in gaining the great man's favour, perhaps because of 
his description of himself as "... the son of a citizen; a poor 
member of the university, no way advanced.." for Ellesmere wrote 
on his behalf to the Gresham committee. The Chancellor admitted 
that O8bolston was pergonally unknown to him but that the favourable 
opinion of nim held by the genior members of the university convinced 
him of his worth, One doubts that Ellesmere would have taken in 
good part the frustration of one of his first attempts at patronage 
in his new university position. Osbolston was duly elected by five 
votes to one over his only competitor, Dr. Samuel Walsall, who 
though a fellow, and la ter Master of Corpus Christi College Cambridge, 
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and academically better qualified than Osboiston, had no more influential 


form of recommendation. 20 


O8bolston remained in his new post for less than three 
years, resigning in September 1613 in order, it would Seem, to 
apply for the chair of Rhetoric. On this occasion, as we Shall 8ee, 
O8bolston was less fortunate. Without the aid of an influential 
nobleman and in competition with a man who had too many contacts 
his ambition met with failure. 21 


There were only two more examples of Jacobean largesse 
at Gresham College both in 1613 and neither of outstanding interest. 
The election of Thomas Eden to the chair of Law in November 

illustrates Royal underwriting of a piece of collusion which neither 


Eden nor Clement Corbet, the retiring professor, thought necessary 
to conceal and to which the Mercers side of the Gresham committee 
thought an objection unworthy. James I instructed Sir Thomas Lake 
to commmicate his. 8support of Eden to the committee, and the royal 
Secretary began his letter: "His Majesty understanding That CLement 
Corbet, now reader of the Civil Law lecture in Gresham house, 1s 
willing to resign his place of reader there in favour of one Thomas 
Eden. ." 22 The King referred to the necessity of securing a 
gufficiently learned g8uccessor to Corbet, but was assured of Eden's 
competence by the quality of the testimonial he had received from 
Cambridge; nor are we to be gurprised at the excellence of Eden's 
recommendation when that from Trinity Hall which is entered in the 
minutes, was Signed by among others, the Master of the college 
Clement Corbet. This 8ame testimonial, moreover, is dated two 
months before the election actually took place. 25 In view of 

the mode of 8uccession to this chair, we can perhaps assume that 
no other competitors for the position are mentioned because there 
vere none, the chair having been disposed of quietly by word of 
mouth and Corbet's resignation not publicisged. From this election 
onwards the Civil Law lecture was in effect a property inherited 
in turn by a line of fellows from Trinity Hall. 


The election of Samuel Brooke to the chair of Divinity 
18 noteworthy only because James I's interest in Gresham College 
Seems to have been inherited by younger members of the Stuart family. 
Both candidates, the other was Daniel Price, are described as ".. the 
prince's chaplain..." though because of g8ome confusion as to the 
exact date of this election, it is not certain which prince is 
referreq to, Henry, who died late in 1612, or Charles. 


The period 1596-1615 in the history of Gresham College 
82. 


are the years of Royal interference. Never once when a Royal 
candidate was nominated for a Gresham post did he fail to be elected, 
except of course when there were two 8uch competing against each 
other. The influence of Elizabeth created a protective umbrella 

for the catholics Bull and Byrd, secured the best, the only, musician 
the College could boast and may indirectly have affected the teaching 
method adopted by the committee. Though the influence of James LI 

was not baneful, if paved the way for placemen, position gseekers 

and careerists. 


After 1613 there is only one further example of Royal or 
noble patronage before the outbreak of the Civil War, and the main 
rYeason for this dearth was probably the death of Robert Cecil in 

1612. Pamous for his manipulation of the patronage system to maintain 
his position in national politics, Gresham College was one of the 
8maller fish which did not escape his attentions. He had persuaded, 
cajoled and threatened the committee, and he had been the agent 
through whom the ambitious had channeled their petitions. After 

1613 the committee acted increasingly on its own initiative 

and was more 8ensitive to promptings from within the City and from 
among the professors themselves. 


There were, besides royal patronage, other effective ways 
of enguring election to Gresham College, one of which was the perennial 
favourite, nepotism. The election of Charles Croke to the professorship 
of Rhetoric in January 1614 can be ascribed to nothing else. Croke 

had matriculated at Christ Church Oxford aged thirteen less than 

ten years earlier on the 8th June 1604. Now this precocious young 

man competed successfully against an older, academically more 
experienced man, William Og8bolston, who, as we have geen, had held 
until recently the Divinity chair at the College. The voting 

was close, Croke winning by 8ix votes to four. The reagon advanced 

by Ward to explain Croke's triumph was s imply that his "..om 

learning and abilities for the province were 8ufficient to recommend 
him to the electors,” though he did add that "..his father's interest... 
was doubtless of service to him on this occasion." 22 


Charles Croke's father was Sir John Croke; he was a man 


very well respected in the City of London, whose M.P. he had been 
in 1597 and l601. Sir John was also a Justice of the King's Bench 
and in 1601 had been Speaker of the Houge of Commons, on which 


occaslon the Court of Aldermen presented him with forty marks as 
their free eift. <2 Ward did not print the worthy Judge's 


recommendation of his on, but probably followed his estimation of 
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him when Sir John wrote, with typical paternal impartiality, "I 
agure you (thouzh he be ny Son) I would not commend him to the place 
if of my own knowledge I did not know him fit and well able to 
discharge it." 21 


The event, however, which assured Croke's election happened 
Some years before, namely the unexpected marriage of Sir John Croke's 
younger brother, an occasion adequately described by the family 
historian: "Mr. George Croke's wife was Mary Bennet, one of the 
Daughters of Sir Thomas Bennet, late Mayor of London. She was 
married to Mr. George Croke, being an ancient bachelor witnin a 
year or thereabouts of fifty, and she under Twenty years of age." <2 
Sir Thomas Bennet was one of the Mercers' representatives on the 
Gresham committee as was his nephew Alderman Thomas Bennet, who in 
turn was the brother-in-law of yet another Mercers committee man 
Sir Baptist Hicks. <2 All three were prevent on the day That Croke 
was elected, in fact Sir John's letter was addressed to these three 
by name, and when one remembers the narrow margin by which Charles 
was elected the family affinity takes on a little more importance. 


Another of Charles' battery of recommendations came from 
the Bishop of London, who undoubtedly knew the City's former M.P.; 
in fact his letter tells us as much; "..his religion is sound and 
uncorrupt according to the race from which he 8springeth and for 
his honesty and virtuousness of life I need not add more to men 
that understand my Speech than that he is his father's living 
image." Bishop King also wrote in his eulogy of Charles Croke 

" . JOU need not look further to make your election...” The Bishop 
might have felt slightly abashed at this statement had he remembered 
that on the 30th November 1610, when he was Dean of Christ Church, 
he had been the first to sign a very favourable character reference 
for William O8bolston to Lord Ellesmere which had helped O8bolston 


gain the Chair of Divinity. Now of course O8bolston was Croke's 


only competitor. 32* 


Charles Croke's good fortune ushered in a little dynasty 
of Crokes and Croke relations, all holdins the chair of Rhetoric. 
In 1619 Charles was s8ucceeded by his cousin Henry, and although Ward 
18 correct in describing him as the youngest Gresham professor yet, 
he was younger by one or two years than the twenty three years 
asS8crilbed to him by that author. i On this occasion uncle George 
played a more central role by writing a testimonial on behalf of 
his nephew, again displaying the by now familiar Croke impartiality 
" «although my natural affection to him may make me 8geem in that 
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behalf partial,” he wrote, "yet I would not offer to propound this 
guite to this worthy society, whereof it hath pleased you to make 
me a member, but that 1 know and assure myself that he will both 
for integrity and learning discharge the place as well as any 
other." 4 Ward has concluded from Henry Croke's preparedness 

to read the Rhetoric lecture, at only a few days notice, that he 
was confidently expecting to be elected and some cireumstantial 
gupport is given to this conclusion by Croke's having retained a 
letter from the authorities of Brasenose and Christ Church colleges 
written, probably the year before, to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and having presented it as an additional testimonial to the Gresham 
committee. 42 Yet again the family was represented on the electing 
committee in the persons of Sir Thomas Bennet and Alderman Thomas 
Bennet; George Croke had therefore been addressing, among otners, 
his own father-in-law. Of the seven votes cast Henry Croke polled 
SilX. 


The third guccessive member of the family to hold the 
Gresham chair of Rhetoric was Edward Wilkinson. Henry Croke resigned 
his place in April 1627 to marry Wilkinson's sister and the historian of 
the family has suggested that Croke resigned in favour of his brother=- 
in-law. Whether or not the family was active, Wilkinson was 
rather fortunate to be elected. He was barely twenty years old and 
his only competitor George Gill was Six years his senior and had 
gtudied at Oxford twice as long as Wilkingon, yet he received no 
votes whereas the latter polled nine. Sir Baptist Hicks, the most 
prestigious of the Mercers, and a relation by marriage of the Croke 
family, was on the committee which elected Wilkinson. 22 Thus from 
January 1614 to March 1639, when Wilkinson resigned, the chair of 


Rhetoric was at the disposal of the friends and relatives of the 
Croke family. 


By revealing this nepotistical reign one does not seek 
to damn the College authorities; the closer links between the ccmnittee 
and thoge elected may have been regarded by the former as a re- 
a8gertion of its independence of the court and having relatives as 
employees may have guaranteed a greater degree of control by the 
committee over 80me, at least, of the College's professors. Whatever 
may be thought of nepotism in the context of the early geventeenth 
century, it is certain that it ensured the elections of very young 
and relatively inexperienced men at the expense of those older and 
po8sibly wiser than themselves though the qualification must be 
added that the committee did not make appointments purely on the 


basis of academic worth and the 8ubject of rhetoric by its very 
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nature made the 8election of a suitable candidate gsometning of a 


hit and miss affair. 


This greater reliance on intra-mural considerations in 
the s8election of professors is furtner evidenced by the apparent 
willingness of the committee to take into account the advice of 
the professors themselves as to the choice of their Successors. 
We have already witnessed Clement Corbet's resignation in favour 

of Thomas Eden, 46 and a Similar service was later performed by 
Eden in 1640 for his successor Benjamin Thornton, Both Eden and 
Thornton were fellows of the game Cambridge college, Trinity Hall, 
and a third fellow and contemporary of their's revealed That, "Dr. 
Eden has resigned his Gresham College lectureship to Mr. Thornton 

a Master of Arts of three years standing and fellow of Trinity Hall 
his favourite! Thornton became professor of Law on 2/th of July 

1640 and was elected by "unanimous consent"”, the reasons why the 
Mercers chose him being almost a paraphrase of his Latin testimonial 


from his college. a7 


It is possible that the appointments to the Geometry and 
A8tronomy chairs in 1620 were influenced by the recommendation of 
one of the professors though definite proof of this is lacking. 
Henry Briggs had been profes8or of Geometry in the College 8since 
its foundation and it g8eems that on his departure to Oxford in 1620 

to become Savilian professor there, he hoped, by influencing the 

choice of his replacement, to gsecure a man of ability for the College 
and not dead wood. Briggs had already approached the Gresham committee 
and recommended Nicholas Ferrar to them declaring that "..he was 

like, if he was set to it, to be the ablest man in the world. ." 

The committee accepted Briggs' choice, but Perrar himself declined 
arguing that if he really thought about it Briggs would certainly 

be able to 8uggest a more 8uitable candidate. 48 In view of Briggs' 
interest in his guccessor and the committee's acceptance of his 
nominee it is reagonable to suppose that Peter Turner, the second 
profess8or of Geometry, was recommended by him. The minutes reveal 
that Turner had no opponents, that he was "..well recommended to 

this board for his sufficiency in this faculty. ."” and that Briggs 
delayed his resignation from Gresham until six months after his 


appointment as Savilian professor as if, that is, he were awaiting 


the gelection of a competent guccess0r. 29 


The elections of both Edmund Gunter in 1620 and of Henry 
Gellibrand in 1627 to the chair of Astronomy invite the game 8peculation. 
Both were friends of Briggs; the former had no opponents, had been a 
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previous candidate for the chair and since then an auditor in the 


College, presumably of Briggs, and was elected while Briggs was 
Still a member of the College. 20 The latter was a collaborator 
with Briggs in scientific matters, and later tne translator OT 80Me 


of his works, and one of his biographers has claimed that Brisgs 


recommended him to the Gresham chair though no record of this 


appears in the minutes. 24 


On two further occasions the Gresham committee took the 
initiative and elected men who svited it as distincet, that is, from 


those chosen on the recommendation of the universities. In November 
1629 the City 8side of the committee elected Richard Holdsworth to 
the Divinity chair. Holdsworth was preacher at St. Peter The Poor, 


ws 


a church imnediately behind the College, and was therefore probably 


very well known to the committee members. The minutes reveal that 


Holdsworth had communicated to the Gresham Committee his desire to 


. gucceed to the chair and three days after Brooke's resignation he 


was gent for and unanimously elected. 22 


The election of Mr. John Goodridge to the position of 
Rhetoric lecturer is interesting because both he and his only 
Opponent, Bartholemew Barnes, were already employees of the Mercers, 
who of course were to make the election. Gooderidge was the warden 
of the Trinity Hospital Greenwich, and Barnes was the chaplain of 
St. Paul's gchool in London, Gooderidge was hardly fitted to become | 
Lecturer in Rhetoric; his specialisation appears to have been medicine 
and he had been warden at the hospital for many years. By 1639 he 

was fifty eight years old and having served the company well it would 
Seem That the Mercers were granting him a sinecure to provide for 

his old age. The Mercers were active throughout Gooderidge's life, 
for, having paid for his education while he was at Oxford and employed 


him when he left, they now 8upplied him with a job in possession of 
which he died. 22 


There is a final example of Royal patronage to be considered, 
but one whose characteristics class it is a precursor of the post 
1640 period of the College's history rather than as a throwback to 
the pre-1614 8state of affairs. On the 20th of March 1637 Mr. Samel 
Foster was elected to the chair of Astronomy after the election had 
been twice deferred from the 16th and the 23rd of Pebruary. Poster 
appears to have been a popular candidate winning by a wide margin 
over his opponents, Mr. Bourman and Mr. Merest, for whom the 
committee obviously had a high regard voting them a 8um of money 

1n view of their "..paines, travail and ability.." 24 The committee 
also sShowed its regard for Poster by awarding him three months" 
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8alary "..for his better encouragenent.." but for which he could 
not have lectured since the Astronomy post had been vacant from 
December 1636 to his own appointment. Within eight months however 
Foster had resigned his post and a new lecturer had been chosen 
with a recommendation from the King. 


The whole affair is shrouded in mnystery, though one contemporary 
observer, Johanne Hunneades, who was in a particularly good position To 
become acquainted with the explanation of Foster's sudden departure, 
informed William Oughtred that "Mr. Foster our lecturer in GresSham 
college is put out because he will not kneel down at the commmion 
table when he takes the communion. « " 22 Hunneades thus asserts that 
Poster was expelled from the College but the words of his resignation, 
as reported in the minutes, are "..he thought it g8afest to resign.." 
and reveal rather that he resigned under pressure. The pressure 
may have come via Archbishop Laud who had previously expressed his 
extreme dislike, on religious grounds, of Foster's predecessor, 


Henry Gellibrand. 20 


0 


The King's letter casts a little light on the affair. It 
is obvious that he was anxious to find a place for one of his 
Scottish supporters and that he was not over concerned about its 
exact nature; "..his Majesty graciously recommends Mr. Mungo Murray 
a Master of Arts for the reading of the Geometry and Astronomy lectures 
which (ever) 8hall first fall vacant and in the committee's dispose.. ." 
The Geometry lecturer, John Greaves, was at this time out of England 
and was anyway a friend and Supporter of Laud and the court. VWith 
pressure upon Tthemselves to satisfy the King's request and pressure 
of a religious nature on the Astronomy lecturer, the committee was | 
probably happy to receive Poster's resignation though embarrassed 
and displeased by the whole affair. The regult of the new election 
was a foregone conclusion, for the committee "..did in their dutifull 
respect of his Majesty's royal commendacion and upon good information 
of the abilities of the said Mr. Murray (especially in this kind 
of learning) make choice of him for the 8aid exercise of that place." 
Murray's competitors were again Bourman and Merest, but this time 
they received no compensation as failed candidates, though FPoster 


himself did receive his quarter's stipend to Christmas 1637 "..whereunto 
Mr. Murray freely consented." 27 


The onset of the national troubles after 1640 brought the 
predominantly leigurely and whimsical period of College administration 
to an end. In this new period of political and religious tests 
the College authorities found that their independence of choice was 
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again circunscribed less by direct interference, thouzh there were 


examples of this, than by the necessity of restricting the choice 
of candidates to those with suitable ideological credentials. 


The history of the chair of Civil Law from 1640 to 1660 
18 an effective illustration of this point. In July 1640 Benjamin 
Thornton had been unanimously elected professor of law. By the end 
of 1643 however, it appears that he felt obliged to discontinue 
lecturing because he could not subscribe to the Covenant and, as 
Ward has pointed out, he even thought it wise to leave the country. 28 
Thornton must have quitted England rather hastily for he had not 
been paid the arrears of his salary; when eventually he did claim 
it, a gum of £37 " 10 " 0, the Mercers' side of the committee 
agreed to pay it ".. provided that he first bring a certificate that 
he hath taken the National Covenant." 22 One nust assume that the 
chair of law was not an exception and that the occupation of a 
Gresham chair was now conditional upon subscription to The Covenant. 
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The election of the next professor is revealing. 
Thornton's resignation is not enrolled in the minutes but it seems 
that the committee "..did discover an inclination.." to elect 
John Bond profess8s0r of Law on the 26th of March 1644. Bond however 
had to inform the committee that he would be unable to dispose of 
his Cambridge fellowship in less than |six months - a rare case of 
a professor elect feeling it incumbent upon himself not to be an 
academic pluralist - they therefore reluctantly but s8crupulously 
"., .conceiving it inconvenient to leave the place unsupplied for 80 
Long a time...” elected Joshuah Crogs to the place on the 29th of 
March, The committee however provided itself with an escape clause 
insisting that "..if he 8hall be found insufficient to read that 


Lecture That then he should depart from the 8aid place unto which 
he readily consented." LAU 


Electing Crosse proved far more 8simple than ejecting him. 
By an order dated October the 11th 1647, Crosse along with another 
Gresham profes80r, Ralph Button, was appointed "..one of the delegates 
for the as8sistance and information..” of the visitors of Oxford 
University; this 8ame order to the Gresham trustees requested that 
these professors' "..necessary attendance upon the visitation may 


excuse them from reading this next term.." and that this duty ". .may 
not be prejudicial to them in their 8alary." bl The committee 


probably thought that Crosse would resign his place, as Button had 

done, but this he failed to do voluntarily with the result that in 

May 1649 "..this court considering the non-residency of Mr. Joshuah 
Cro88e..and of his often failing in the performance of his lectures 
89. 
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there, thought fit to make —_— of 8ome other able person for 
the supply of the 8aid place." — The choice fell upon Dr. Thomas 

Leonard, vut Crosse 8still proved obaurate, refusing to render up 

the keys to nis room even thouzh a bribe was offered to him in the 

form of his salary to March 1649 for which he could not have 

worked. 05 It is possible that Crosse (who had received considerable 
2dvancement in Oxford at the hands of Pairfax and Cromwell) was 

holding out for a more substantial offer but the reply of The 

exaSperated Mercers was, in late August 1649, to procure a letter 

of Attorney authorising the delivery of Crosge's locked rooms to 

Dr, Leonard. 64 It was Crosse, nowever, who had the last laugh 

for a general meeting of the Mercers in January 1650 it was , 
revealed that he had sent a letter of resignation to the Master of 

the company, Alderman Dethick, inthe previous October. No doubt 

pPleased to 8ee the last of Crosse they agreed to pay him his salary 

to ", .Michaelmas last.." i.e. to October 1649. Crosse by means of 

his aelaying tactics had gained one years 8alary for which he had 

not lectured. 65 


It is evident that Thomas Leonard was considered little 
more than a Sstop=gap, perhaps even a legal lever with which to 
extricate Crosse. When Crosse finally resigned it was Strangely 
Tesolved that a meeting be called the following week ".. for the 
making choice of another able person for the executing of that place. ." 
even Though Leonard was the resident professor elected only nine 

months before. ob IT 8eems that the committee was again desirous 

of having John Bond as the Civil Law lecturer but this obviously 

raised the possibility of a repetition of the problems they had 

already encountered when trying to remove a 8sitting tenant. But on 

this occasion the gubject was not at all intractable and the explanation 
18 not difficult to find. Leonard was a physician with a practice 

in London, not a lawyer; consequently, after Sir Henry Rove of the 
Mercers company had had a friendly chat with him, it transpired 

that "..the Doctor was willing to leave it to the committee to do 

with the place what they pleage..! Leonard's magnanimous acquiescence in ! 
his own unemployment was greeted handsomely by the Mercers who "..took 

1t in 80 good part that they ordered that he hall have the half 

years 8alary due for reading the lecture. . .and £35 more for a 

gratuity." 67 Leonard thus returned to his aedical practice £60 

in pocket and one must conclude that he was not at all surptrsed 


at being handsomely rewarded for his co-operation. 


Although John Bond was to hold the Gresham chair. of lay 
for ten years the new regime ug8hered in by the Restoration was to 
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induce Benjamin Thornton to reassert his claim to his old job. 

On the 6th of July 1660 Sir William Cowper, the Master of The 

Mercers' company, Teported to the committee that Thornton had 

Served him with a writ of mandamus to be restored to his lecturesnip 

or to Show reason to the contrary. The committee was naturally a 
little dismayed "..and declared to him that they took it 2miss that 

he did not first come and acquaint the committee with his desires 
before he proceeded to serve his writ of aandamus.," They were 

however willing to consider his cage. 22 In the meantime it Seems 

that Bond and Thornton came to an agreement, the former expressing 

his willineness to resign should the autnorities see fit to restore 

the latter to his place, but in the absence of any definite 's 
confirmation of this verbal arrangement the committee postponed 

any decision until Bond should confira it. If, however, Bond 

Should refuse to resizn, then the committee demanidi that ". .he Show 
cause within a month's time why they may not proceed to the restoration 
of the 8gaid Mr. Thornton." 22 Clearly the Mercers thought That 
Thornton had the stronger case and $0 did Bond, There were no 


hitches and Thornton was re-elected professor of Law on the 
23ra of October 1660. {2 


It was not only the Mercersg side of the committee which 
met with difficulties over its choice of professors between 1640 and 
1660 for the City side also had its troubles particularly with the 
chair of Divinity. Thomas Horton had been elected professor of 
Divinity in October 1641 in competition with the much more moderate 
Benjamin Whichcote; the vote had been unanimous and as Horton's 
leanings to the advanced Protestant side were known to the Mercers 
they were probably also known to the city. i It was not, however, 
Horton's well defined theological position which bothered the 
committee, but the influential links this gave him with the 
dominant regimes in church and 8state enabling him repeatedly to 


flout the demands of the Gresham committee and the will of the 
founder. 


On the 30th of January 1652 the committee discovered that 
Horton was married and gummoned him to attend their next meeting. 


Horton duly appeared but, knowing the cause and having acted in 


the meantime, he very coolly produced "..an order of the Committee 

for the reformation of the universities and of Eton, Gresham and 
Winchester enjoining that he shall not be disturbed in the performance 
of his place, nor removed from it in cage of marriage..” The matter 


was considered of 8ufficient g8eriousness to concern both Sides of 


the committee and their repregentatives were gent to the Parliamentary 
gl. 


committee to explain that marriage automatically excluded a man 


from lecturing at the College, and requesting that the Greshan 
authorities be allowed to act in accordance with the provisions 

of the founder's will. 1s With no reply imnediately fortncoming 

the committee decided to elect a new professor, but before they 

could do 80 Horton presented then with a Parliamentary order permitting 


him to continue lecturing in the College. 15 


This process was repeated in 1656 but on this occasion 
the committee actually elected a new professor, George Gifford. 
On the game day, the lOth May, Oliver Crouwell demanded that the 
Gresham committee wait upon him with a copy of the clause in 
Gresham's will barring married professors from the College. {£ 5 
This pause in the proceedings gave Horton a chance to elicit 
gupport for himself and in a letter to Oliver St. John, dated 
the 25th August 1656, Horton begged his assistance in an un-named 
guit about which he had 8poken to St. John a short walle before. 

In the course of the letter the following passage Seems to betray 
its relevance to his Gresham difficulties: "..I am very auch 
encouraged hereunto not only from the experience of your Lordsnip's 
inclinations to nyself, but also from the sense of like, affection 
and tenderness to her who, as She is emminent in the occasion, 

go must likewise beare part in the 8uccess or nis-carriage of this 
present undertaking." 75> Horton's exhortations were not in vain 

for the outcome was the following intervention from the Council 

of State: "Ordered by his highness the Lord Protector and the Council 
That the dispensation granted by the 8aid coumittee to the 8aid 

Dr. Horton be continued, and that the said Dr. not withstanding 
marriage be from henceforth permitted quietly and peaceably to 
posgess and enjoy his s8aid place of professor of Divinity and public 
reader in Gresham College with the profits and privileges thereunto 
belonging." 12 


AS in the cage of Dr. Bond the Restoration was eventually 
to cause a change in the fortunes of Thomas Horton, but not 
imnediately. On the lOth of. August 1660 the City 8side of the committee 
met and, agreeing with Sir Anthony Bateman ",..how unjustly the 8aid 
Mr. Gifford was kept out from the 8upply and profit of the 8aid 
place and how wmch the honour and credit of this City was blaeted 
by suffering the violation of 80 noble a founder's will..", they 
determined to re-instate George Gifford. Horton however was at 
his most regsourceful and appeared at the gane meeting with "..a 
dispensation under the hand of the King's most excellent Majesty 


declaring his Royal pleasure that Dr. Horton be continued in his 
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professors place in Gresham College notwithstanding his marriage, 


or any statute, usage or custom to the contrary." Yet again 

the wily Horton had cleverly checked the City's moves and all the 
City representatives could now do was to "..apply themselves to 
his Majesty to let him know the true state of his cage and the 
very words of the founder's will." 17 


The affair dragged on for almost one year more but on 

the 7th of June 1661 the committee informed Gifford that Charles LIL 
had revoked his dispensation to Horton, The stubborn Dr. Horton, 
having been informed of the news and asked what he had to say for 
himself, "..gave an excusatory narrative of what concerned himself 
and then submitted to the will of God” The wording of the King's 
Yevocation reveals that Horton owed his final defeat to- bodies 
less exalted in the hierachy than the Deity but still of some 
importance, for Gifford had successfully sought the intercession 
of the Bishops. of London and Durham, and of Sir. Thomas Adams, 

who had been a staunch Royalist throughout the 1640's and 1650's 


for which allegiance he had been deprived of his Aldermanic position 


for fourteen years. 18 


If the Restoration witnessed a clearing up of previous 
indiscretions by the Gresham committee, the early l640's had been 


the years of a clearing out of other "undesirables" from the College. 


Not that the committee regsorted to ploys and machinations to do 80, 
Simply that it took advantage of fortuitous circumstances to staff 


the College with men whose principles were less obviously at variance 


with the temper of the City and the dominant party in the state. 


The first instance occurred in May 1641 when the committee 


was "credibly informed" that the embarras8sing intruder Mungo Murray 
had conveniently contracted a marriage and had 8omehow failed to 
inform the authorities. The marriage of course rendered Murray 
ineligible for the post, and with his protector, Charles I, 

engaged on more pressing matters the newly=wed was disnissed and 
Samuel Foster was unanimously re-elected professor of Astronomy. WA 


The i88gues gurrounding the gacking of John Greaves, the 
profes80r of Geometry, are a little less straightforward. Greaves, 
a Laudian and Royalist, was dismigged from the College in November 
1643, the reagon given by the committee being that "..he hath been 
Long absent from there and neglected his duty in reading there 
according to the institution of the founder." 22 Tt is undoubtedly 


true that he had been away in the Middle East for years rYeg8earching, 


and even his 8ympathetic biographer testifies that on his return 
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"..he gave himself little or no concern about his Gresham lecture." Sl 
Greaves himself thought the reason given for his dismissal a pretext; 
it was strange that the axe should fall after and not before his 
return to England and the Gresham committee itself mast be criticised 
Since there is no evidence that it appointed a substitute during 

his absence. Greaves moreover considered that the motive force 

behind his downfall was provided by his Presbyterian enemies and 
particularly his success0r in the College, Ralph Button. Whatever 

the truth in Greaves' 8uspicions the committee was certainly most 
generous to Button who, for his "better encouragement", was granted 


"..all Such 8alary and allowance as is in arrear and unpaid ever 
Since the Said Mr. Greaves was last paid for the 8sane.," Se 


For the next four years Greaves attempted to regain his 
post. "I went purposely to speak with Lady Roe concerning the 
lecture,” he wrote to his friend Edward Pococke, "and engaged in 
the business a very honest and knowing friend of mine from whom LI 
expect a fuller s8atisfaction." Sp] He s8ent a petition to the court 
of Aldermen who passed it on to the City 8side of The committee. 22 
Here however his claim foundered partly because there were "..some 
accusations tendered against him by Mr. Button,” The nature of 
these accusations is not stated thouzh one can with some certainty 
identify them with charges later used as the bagis of Greaves' 
expulsion from Oxford; the common factor in both instances was the 
person of Ralph Button, The Gresham committee deferred any decision 
on Button's accusations since they were "..conceived not to be fully 
proved as they may be at the visitation of Oxon." Sp] Matters of 
party may Therefore have been only incidental to Greaves' dismissal 
but were central to his being kept out of the Gresham chair of 
Geometry. One may even consider incidental to be too neutral a 
word 81ince Greaves' chief accuser was also the prime beneficiary 
of his denigration., Greaves was totally unsuccessful in the 8truggle 
against his political enemies; he regained neither his Gresham place 
nor his Oxford chair, and with these experiences in mind he again 
wrote, rather degspairingly, to his friend Pococke: "I advise you 
if it be profitable to keep out of law suits be your cause never 


80 Just, You will have too much trouble and diversion from your 
gtudies in the prosecution of them." 8b 


Ironically Button himself was obliged to resign from his 
Gresham chair because of his "..time consuming duties. . 


a delicate phrase employed by Ward to refer to Button's post as a 


Visitor, whose main duty was to identify and expel non-Presbyterians 
from the university. 


" in Oxford, 


He was however voted the full arrears of his 
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8alary even though he had been absent tor some time. Li Although 


there is no concrete evidence in support, one would suggest that 


Button resigned in favour of Daniel Whistler; they were adherents 


to the same political and religious p-rties and they were fellows 


of tne sawe Oxford college, Merton. The puritan Master of Merton, 


Jir Nathaniel Brent, was a friend of Button and wrote a testimonial 


for Wnistler, walch proved an over elaborate precaution as there 
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were no comupetitors for tne chair. — 


Again fortuitous circumstances account for a change in 
College personnel, this time in the chair of Physic. In May 1645 

the minutes reveal that "Dr. Winston reader of the physic lecture ns. 
in Gresham eellege hath been out of the realm about six moning 


without any leave obtzined of the committees in that behalf.."; 

for this oversight he was discnarged from his place. He nad gone 
abroad for health reasons, having for this purpose 8sought and obtained 
the permission of both houses of Parliament in April le42, but 
rYegardless of the legitimacy of his absence a new election had to 

be neld. 83 The jockeying for position began at the same meeting 

at which Winston's dismissal was announced, when the Lord Mayor, 

the puritan leader Igaac Pennington, recommended one Dr. Guidon 

for the vacant place, The election was held three weeks later 

and appears to have been tainted by nepotism., Munk records that 

the 8uccessful candidate, Paul de Laune, had been out of the 

country for many years and probably owed his election to the very 
influential Mercer, Thomas Chamberlain, Some Support is given to 
this speculation by the facts that Paul's brother Gideon was married 
to Judith Chamberlain, presumably a relative of Thomas. Thomas 
Chamberlain was on the Mercers' committee when de Laune was elected; 
unfortunately for Dr. Guidon, Ig8aac Pennington was neither a 

Mercer nor was he present when the vote was taken. 20 


De Laune's stay at Gresham College lasted nine years 
when 8uddenly Dr. Winston, obviously having had a long enough 
rest cure, re=-appeared and calmly asked for his job back. The committee 
next went through a tortuous: process to decide who should have the 
Llectureship, de Laune or Winston; the entry is worth recording: 
"This court in the first place put to the question whether in the 
Judgement of this committee the place of Physic lecturer was void 
at Dr. de Laune his entry thereupon, and it was resolved in the 
negative. Secondly. ..whether in the judgement of this committee 
the 8ame place be now void and it was resolved in the negative als. 
And after upon a reading of a letter from William Lenthall (the 
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Speaker of the House of Commons) declaring among other things 

that he never heard of any disaffection in the least manner against 

Dr. Winston it was in the third place put to the question whether 

the committee would now declare whom they judge to have the right 

of that profess8or's place there, and it was resolved in the affiruative. 
And lastly it was put to the question whether Dr. Winston should 

be restored to that place or no, and it was resolved in the affirmative." 
91 qopus Winston with the assistance of Speaker Lenthall, was, at 

the age of s8geventy seven, resuming his old job; de Laune, also in 


his seventies, left the College to take up his new post as Physician to 
the Fleet. 


By way of conelusion one might observe the ease with which 
the Oxford caucus of the later Royal Society moved into Gresham College 
in the 1650's. William Petty managed to secure unanimous election 
to the Gresham chair of music in 1651 in spite of his lack of 
qualifications for that post. His biographer has explained that 
Petty's application was Supported by influential Parliamentary 
figures: "Petty had powerful friends in two leading adherents of 
the Protector in London: Captain John Graunt who had served with 
distinction in the war," and Mr. Edmund Wilde "..a great factor of 


ingenious men for merit's sake."” This same biographer has aserted 
that the music chair in 1651 "..had not yet become the caput 
mortuum into which it has since aegenerated." 2 This is a wholly 
misleading 8tatement, nor was Petty the man to rescue the chair 


from its doldrums especially as he was absent for long periods in 
Ireland. 


There is something very informal and almost inevitable 
about the election of Jonathan Goddard to the chair of Physic in 
1655. One is tempted to ascribe his election to his friendship 
with Cromwell who had furthered Goddard's career in the recent past. 
The historian of Merton college has observed, vis-a-vis Goddard, 
that "Cromwell. ..like Charles I used the Wardenship of Merton as a 
prize to reward his own favourite physician. ." 22 Goddard had 
attended the Protector in both Ireland and Scotland, and although 
we know that Cromrell was taking an interest in Gresham College at 
this time and though one of Goddard's biographers has speculated 
that Cromwell did play a decisive role in his protege's election, 
the minute book is silent on the i88ue. £2 0f Goddard's three 
competitors, two, Stephen Skynner and Luke Rugeley, had applied no 
fewer than geven times between them for various posts in the College. 
Goddard 8g8imply applied, for the first time, "..by word of mouth. ." 
and was elected. 95 
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The neat juzgling act performed in 1657 by Lawrence Rooke 


with the Astronomy and Geometry chairs can leave us in little doubt 
that he was moving over to accommodate his highly zifted friend 

from Oxford, Christopher Wren;z collusion between the two iS a 
necess8ary conclusion. Rooke presented hinself to the Gresham 
committee in August 1657 "..praying th=t upon his present resignation 
of his Astronomy reader's place...he mi-ht find the favour of this 
committee to be chosen to that of Geometry..." His request was 
granted, "..this court being satisfied of his equal abilities for 

the performance of the one as the otner.." This switch by Rooke 
paved the way for Wren who popped up at the game meeting with many 


certificates "..setting forth his most eminent and admirable abilities..”; 
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the committee was most impressed and promptly elected him. — 


It is possible to discern three periods in the early 
history of the College when different factors were influencing 
the election of professors. The first, 1597-16153, and the third 
1640-1661, were dominated mainly by the establishment, by monarch 
and courtiers or by the Protector and parliamentarians. The intervening 
period was a vacuum into which poured the influence of lesser 
figures, but 8still important men in the City, and the professors, 
who would normally have come a very poor Second in competition 
with their more exalted courtier cousins. 2 


The two earlier mentioned periods were very Similar in 
that the recommendation of the powerful acted almost as a command 
to the committee; the latter of the two was however complicated 
by the admixture of religion which speeded up the turnover of professors 
and embarrassed the College authorities forcing them to undertake 
long and complex negotiations to correct the deleterious results 
of outside interference. It must be added that the new regime of 
the 1640's did not cause an influx into the College of either better 
educated or more morally upright men, if anything one must note a 
decline and agree with another observer whose opinion was that by 
1647 "..the decay of the college had become notorious." 28 


If the committeemen were the guardians of an ideal of 
free utilitarian education then the degree of their imnersion in the 
ordinary workings of contemporary society helps explain the evaporation 


of this ideal. Through their own 8Submissiveness to the promptings of 
the influential the College suffered nepotism, pluralists, dynasties, 


opportunists and incompetents., The College could only maintain its 
usefuiness if its guardians could constantly remind themselves that 
they must protect more than a material fabric; for various reasons of 
which patronage was one, they were unable or unwilling to do 80. 
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John Stow. "The Survey of London." ed. John Strype. (1720) 
Vol. II. A Second Appendix. Þ.lS. 


D.N.B. VIII. C. 8. P. Domestic 1595-1597. p. 5308S. 30th November 
1596. 


"Pasti Oxoniensis" Pt. I. pÞ.2D8. 


Cambridze, contrary to some sceculations, certzinly alc 
noninate candidates for the first Gresnhan elections, thnougn 
I nave been able to recover the names of thnose who competed 
for posts under the aezis of the Mercers' Company cnLlye 
NokeCo 1595=1629, f. 15v. lith harch 1596/7. 


Clark "Register"., II. i. 252-3, Munk "Physicians", I. 114-5. 

John ward recorded among his papers tne followings remark of 

the Convocation of Oxford University wrich had initial aifiiculty 

in nominating candidates for the Gresham chair of wasic; "in musica: In 


hac arte propter defectum professorum qui competerent, nemo 
nominabatur..” B.::. Add. MS. eb2U4, f. vr. 


C.S.t. Donestic. Op. cit., (note 2). 


Leigh Henry. "Dr. John Bull". (London 1937). p.145. See above 
chapter 2, where the language of the lecrures is discussed. 


See below, Appendix I (2 and 3) where the arcuuents in favour 
of vernacular lectures are £xiven in full. 


Leizh Henry, Op. Cit., pPp.207, 265-5, strove nard to prove that 
Bull remained a Protestant all nis life. He argued, without 

any conclusive evidence, that Bull was at one time a menber 

of Walsingham's secret Service, and that his flizht from Enzland 
in 1612 was caused not by religious conviction but by fear of 
the wrath of Janes I which Bull had allegedly roused by 
OppoSltlon to that monarch's Anglo=Spanish rapprochement. I 

also think that Trunbull's letter to James I protests a little 
too stronsly that religion was the pretext and not the cause 

of Bull's hasty departure. D.N.B. VII. pÞ. 239-242, 


Support for the conclusion that Bull was a Catnolic comes from 
a very convincinsly argued paper by Elizabeth Cole. "Seven 
Problems of the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book.” The Proceedings of 
the Koyal Musical As880ciation. (March 1953) pp. 51-64. 


For 80me very patriotic lyrics composed by Bull for hyans and 


antnems see B., M., Hharl MS 6346, pp. 30, 148, 165-6, 188, 195, 
201-2 © 


For further possible connections between music, mwusicians and 
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late Elizabetnan politics, see "Tne Madrigal, ne lute one 
and Elizabetnan Folitics” by Lilian #., kuff and DJ. Arnold illson. 
Fast and Fresent. 44, (kuzust 1969). pps 3-51. 


Christovher Hill. "Intellectual Uri-ins of the fin-lisn 
Revolution." (0.U.P. 1965). Þ. 34. 


Goke Io 120-1, 4th November 1599. 
George Grove. "Dictionary of Music and Susicians." Vol.TIV. v.>bSb. 


toRe Io 155, 25th Jum l6CG1l, for the Greshamn committee's 
refusal to egr2nt Bull leave of absence, Get, I. 158-9, 

6th February loUl/2, for tne reversa]l of tne order ang the 
Substitution of Thomas birde ".,..sonne of Willizm Birde one 
of the cents of her v=zjesty's cnanble.." 


MoA.C. 1595-1629, f.20. 14th aurust 1598, 
Ibid. 

Moke Co 1595-1629, f.,13v. llth March 1596/7. 
MiAsC. 1595-1629, f.,22v. 14th November 1598. 


Glark "Register"., Il. lo. L535. 


Gefte Io lTo, 2nd May loUo. 


HoM.C, Marquis of Saligbury. Pt. XVI. p.lTb, The letter 
reads: "My scholar you wrote for has obtained the lecture at 
Greshan College. Phe Hayor dealt resectfully witn me for 


VvOUr Sake and I have sSatisfied the competitor to the full lest 


the honour you did me Should (in) anyway prove envious to you." 


Greviile's most recent biograpner, fk.4i. Rebnolz, has interpreted 
the last tnree ambiguous lines as mneaninz that Greville had 
compensated Mr. tutton, Dakins' competitor, for 41is failure 

to win the post, lest he feel resentment at Salisbury for 
SUPPOYTIing Dakins in the election. K.k. Kebholz "The Life of 


Fulke Greville." (Oxford 1971). pb.l77-8. 


Gofte Io LITO, for Datins' recommendation from tne Kinz, and G.x. 
I. LI71l, for Cecil's letter. Both are dated July 6th 1604. 
Datins als received a testimonial from the University of 


Cambridze (Gi. I. 172) of which one of the s8iznatories was 


Joan Cowell wno had nhimself applied for tne Gresnan cnair of 
law in 1597 and was to do 8&0 again in 1607. 


Tolls : 1'70, 


Join Lewis. "iistory of the tn-:lish Translations of the Bible," 
| 7 4 ® . 11, 
(1759). Þ. 3 99, 


25s 
24, 


25. 


26. 
2T. 
28. 
29. 


30. 
31. 
32. 
IDs 


Ward "Lives" p.46. In July l604 Jaues I nad instructed Als 


bisnops to discover tnose in their dioceses woo were expert 

in Greek or Hebrew; ne also ordered that no prebend Or parsonage 
rated at £20 p.a. Or more snould be filled, if vacant, without 
reference to hinself. 


GoRe Io 173, l0th July l604. 
G.Re I. 180-1. 4th March 1606/7. 


The testimonials from Oxford aprear to have been written 1n 

1605 since John Williams who sizned hinself "Vicechancellor" 

held that post only once, in 1604/5. George Darrel 8signed 
hinself "proctor", a post he held only in 1604/5. The King's 
letter is dated in the "third" year of his reizn, thus indicating 
1605. Mansell is referred to as NMaster of Arts and not as 

Doctor of Physic, which latter degree he obtained between 

1605 and 1607. The Oxford letter also describes Mansell as 
"student in phisick" and not as doctor. 


It is evident from Thomas Middleton's letter that he nad written 
to the committee on a previous occasion on Mansell's behalf 

and that this letter is a reminder. (perhaps the former occasion 
was the game as that upon which the Kins had addressed the 
Gresham committee.) Middleton says that he is about to leave 
the country and does not know exactly when he will return 

which throws Some light on the fourth testimonial. This was 
8lgned by Robert Middleton and Robert Bateman who knew every 
detail of Mansell's educational history, where he was at that 
moment, and precisely when he would be back in London, They 
obviously knew and were in touch with Mansell. This last 
testimonial must have been written later than all the others 

as Mansell 1s now described as "Doctor of Phisick." 


ward "Lives" p.265. 
GoRhe Ko 185. 
Ibid. 


Gf. I. 184-5. See als the list of the Gregham committee, 
Appendix III. 


GoeRe Io 194-6. 153th December 1610. 
See Po03 ® 
Toit, I. 198, Letter dated Tth November 1615. 


GoeRe Io 199, 
100. 


34. 


39. 
30. 
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38s 


39. 


40s 


41. 


42. 
45. 


44, 
45. 
46. 


The aate of Brooke's election is given in the Gresham minutes 
as 26th September 1612 (G.f. I. 200), and yet the election is 
recorded between entries dated lOth November 1613( G.fi. I.198) 
and 11th November 1613 (G.x. I. 201). 
in the Gresham minutes were very infrequent. 


At this time entries 
Tne clerk who 
compliled the minutes may Simply nave overlooked to enter 

this election at the DrOPer time, I can think of no other 


explanation. 
Ward. "Lives" p. 306. 


E. PFoss. "The Judges of Enzland." 9 vols. (London 1848-64). 
vol. VI. PP. 150-5. 


GeRe Is 204. 14th January 1613/14, The letter from Sir John 
bears exactly the game date as the election meeting itself. 


Sir James Whitelocke.,. "Liber Famelicus." ed. John Bruce. 
(Camden Society 1858). p.2l. 


DeN.oBe XIIL. 


Wo.He and HeC. Overall. "Analytical index to the series of 
rYecords known as the Remembrancia."”" (1878). p.480, n.l. 


A. B. Beavan. "The Aldermen of the City of London." 2 vols. 
(London 1908-13). vol. II. pÞ.l76=-T., 


GoRe I. 204, for Bishop King's support of Croke. 
195-6 for Dean King's support of Osbolston. 


Gee I. 


Ward, "Lives" p. 308 wronzly dates Croke's admission to Oxford 
as llith January 1611; both "Alumni Oxoniensis" i.352, and Clark 
"Register" II. ii. 325 give the date 1612 when Croke was 14. 

The discrepancy may be accounted for by the O14 and New Style 
dating and Ward's "January 1611" may indeed be"January 1612." 


Gote I. 230-1. 20th May 1619. 
ward. "Lives" p.310., 


Goefite Io 229-250, 


Sir Alexander Croke. "The Genealogical History of the Croke 
Family.” 2 vols. (Oxford 1823). vol.Il. p.552. It is here 


guggested that the letter was written to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for Henry Croke's ordination. 


Slr Alexander Croke. "Genealogical History. ." 
GeR.s II. 4-5. 15th April 1627. 


OP. Cit., Peo5954. 


Dee above p.82. lOth November 1613. 
101. 
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48. 


49. 


20. 


21. 


ee 
23s 


24. 


55. 


C.S.ÞY, Domestic. 1l640-l. p.v. Dr. Willian Roone to Sir John 


Lambe, September 2nd 1640. 
GoRe IT. 72-3. 27th July l640. 


L. Maycock. 
PD ® 85-6 * 


D. M. Hallowes., "Henry Briges Mathematician." Halifax Antiquarian 
Society. (1961). p.89. The mistake has persisted in both 


"Nicholas Perrar of Little Gidding." (London 1938). 


works that the Gresnam chair of Geometry was at the disposal 
of the Mercers' Company. 
of the City. 


It was not, it was under the aegis 


G.Ke I. 240. 25th July 1620. 
on Jaruary 8th 1619/20. 


Briggs became Savilian Professor 


GoRe I. 238. 6th March 1619/20. 


gee also: PF. R. Johnson., 
Royal Society." 


"Tresham College; Precursor of the 
Journal of the History of Ideas. I. (1940). 
P.429, who quotes Oughtred for evidence of Gunter's being at 
Gresham College in 1618, "The Just Apologie of William Oughtred."' 
(London 1633). 8igs. B3=B4. Gunter had been an unsuccessful 


candidate for the chair of Astronomy when Thomas Williams had 
been elected in 1615. 


G.Re Io 201. 11th November 1615. 


GoRe II. 1-3, 2nd January 1626/7. 


D.N.B. XXI. 


GeRe II. 17. 20th November 1629, 


GoRe. IT. 61-2. Tth March 1638/9. 


M.A.C. 1595-1629, f.158r. 8th May l6l6c. The Bishop of London, 
having appealed to the Mercers' Company on behalf of Gooderidge, 
1tT was agreed that he be awarded a five year extension of his 


exhibition of £5. He was granted a licence to practice medicine 
in 1618. | 


GoeR. II. 47. 20th March 1636/7. 
and Mr. Verest £10, 


Mr. Bourman was granted £6"13"4, 


5. J., Rigaud. ed. "The Correspondence of Scientific Men of the 
Seventeenth Century.” 2 vols. (Oxford 1841-1862). vol. I. p.30. 
Tne letter is dated 15th December 1637. In the index to the 
Letters Rigaud criticises Ward for suppressing this information. 
This eriticism is unfair on two grounds: there is no reasgon why 


102, 


56. 


2Tl. 
58. 


29. 


60. 
61. 
62. 
653. 
64. 


65. 
bo. 
oT. 
68. 


09, 


Ward 8hould have known of the existence of tunneades"' letter, 


and, technically anyway, Foster was not expelled, ne 
resigned - which fact Ward knew since he had access to the 
Gresham records. Rigaud's description of Foster's dismissal 
is followed by W. W. Rouse Ball. "A History of The Study 
(C.U.P. 1889). p.38, and by 
"The role of Scientific Societies in the 
(Chicago 1928) p.94. 
that Hunneades should have written "..our professor.."; 
apparently Hunneades did scientific work in Gresham College 
with Sir Kenelm Digby, See R. T. Petersson. "Sir Kenelm 
Digby." (London 1956). p.1l08. 


of Mathematics at Cambridge," 
M. M., Ornstein. 


Seventeenth Century ." It is interesting 


William Prynne. "Canterburies Doome". (1646). p.l82. 


GoRe II. 594. 25th November l63T7. 


Gresham Accounts Book 1l625-54, 430. 
up to the 25th December 1643. 


Crosse was to be paid 


Ward "Lives" p.245. 


GFoeRe IL.l00, 20th August 1645, Thornton delayed for some 

months, but, possibly for the sake of the arrears of his 

galary, he eventually subscribed to the Covenant and a certificate 
to this effect was shown at a Mercers' Court: M.A.GC. 1645-51, 

f.7. 12th November, 1645. , 


GoeRes I1.95-4, 29th March 1644. 


Gete II.l108., Read on the 22nd October 1647. 


Gofte. IT.all2., 4th May 1649, 


GoRe II.113., 15th June 1649, 


Crosse was created D.C.L. throuzh the influence of Pairfax 
and Cromwell; he was elected a proctor of the university in 
a manner which interfered with the normal election procedure 
established by Laud and known as the Carolyne Cycle. He 
also became professor of Natural Philosophy. 


Gefie ITollT., 17th January 1649/50. 


Ibid. 


Tofkes [I . 189-90, 6th July, 1660. 


ToR. II. 201-2. 12th September 1660. 
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T6. 
TT. 


TS. 
T9. 
80. 
Sl. 


82. 
35. 
34, 
85. 
86. 


ST. 
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89. 


30. 
Il. 
92. 


Gefie Ile 202. 
PersSon. ." thus indicating that at g8ome time between lo44 and 
1660 he had been narried. 


The Mercers referred to hin as "..now a Single 


G.R. Il. 79. 26th October 1641. 


MiheC. 1631-1637, fel82., 11th iugust 1635. 
Successfully petitioned tne HMercers for the curate's place in 
the parish of St. Mary Colechurch., 


forton 


GoRe IT. 129, 11th March 1651/2. 


GoRe ITo 131. 25rd July 1652, Gere II. 17l. 19th December 1656. 


GoRe IT. 164-5, 19th May 1656, 


BoMe. Add MS 61953, 61-2, St. John was a friend of Cromwell 
and his cousin by marriage. 


roo IIs. 17l=2. 


FoRe IJ. 193-4, 10th August lob0. 
in the minutes G.eike II. 205, 


The dispensation is entered 


GeRe IT. 205-7, Tth June. l661., 


GoR. II. 77. 26th May, 1641. 
GeRe II. 92, 15th November 16453. 


A. Kippis. ed. "Biographia Britannica! 
IV. Pe22T12. 


6 vols. (London 1747-1766). 


GeRe II, 93, 15th November 1643, 


BoM. Add VS 6193, 150. 


CoboeRe©O, ReCoAe 58. Pt. 2, fos.8lv=82. 
Gets IIs lOT. 


23rd March 1646/7. 
10th May 1647. 


B.M. Add. MS. 6193, 151. Greaves did however regain the instruments 
and books which nad been 8equestered by the Parliamentary comnittee. 


Gee II. lll. 11th June 1648, 
Ibid. 


G.R. II. 86. 24th May 1643. 


Ward. "MS Lives." MS note facing p.266. 
Munk "Roll." I pp.170-172. 


Lord Edmund Pitzmaurice. 


"Life of Sir William Petty." (London 1895). 
PP. 18, 20. 
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JD. 
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the subject in any detail: "Puritanism, Capitalism and the 


G, C. Brodrick. "Memorials of Merton College." (Oxford 
Historical Society 1885). p.l04. 


Thomas Carlyle, "The Letters and Speecnes of Oliver Cromwell," 
ed., C.S. Lomas. 3 vols. (London 1904). II p.493., Letter CCXIT. 
Cromwell thouznt there was to be an election in May 1656 for 
the enair of Geometry and asked that it be postponed until 


he had discussed the choice of candidate with the Gresham 
committee, See als0 D.N.B. XXIle 


G.Re IJ. 163, Tth November 1655. 
GoRe II. 180, Tth Auzust 1657. 


Christopher Hill has noted on several occasions the interference 
of the court in GresSham elections, thougn he has not gone into 


Scientific Revolution.” in Past and Present. 29, (1964). | 
PP. 88-97, On page 93 of this article he observes ".. the 

institutionalisation of adult education at Gresham College 

exposed it to the kiss of death from the court..” His 

perceptive observations continued in "Intellectual Origins of 

the English Revolution." (Oxford 1965). p.60, where he noted 

". the institutionalisation of adult education by Gresham 

College. . .gave the chance of control from above. ."' 


"Notes, Evidences and Suggestions Relating to Gresham College." 


CohbeRoOos PoDe BY. 5. PoT. The author was one Mr, Martin, a 
Charity Commissioner. 
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IV 


THE GRESHAM COMMITTEE AND THs CITY OF LONDON. 


The foregoing discussions upon the vazueness of Gresham's 
orizinal beouest, upon the academic and disciplinary regulation of 
the College, and upon the incidence of patronage in the professorial 
elections are all linked by a comnon thread, the central role 
played by tne Gresham committees in influencing the course of the 
College's early development. The committees' immense influence 
was exercised either directly, as in the discussions at the College's 
foundation concerning the nature of the curriculum, or by default, 
as in their failure to enforce well defined regulations witnin the 
College and in their increasing tenaency to remain aloof from all 
but the most necessary tasks. Yet the committees were StTLLL 
responsible for all appointments to the Gresham chairs, for =2ccepting 
or rejecting professorial, and other, Suggestions for cnange and 
improvement, for the College's financial viability, and ultimately 
for the 8sad 8state into wnich it declined. All the members of the 
committee had outside concerns, particularly business and political, 
which may have influenced their attitudes to the College, and in 
considering these I must asSume an approximate behavioural consistency 
over different s8pheres of an individuals activities, by which L1 
mean, for example, thai if he acts as a political puritan in City 
government he will manifest roughly the game tendency in Gresham 
College. Given then the great importance of the committees, some 
closer attention to their personal makeup is justified to ascertain 
the nature of the influences at work upon them and consequently to 
explain the policies they pursued in the general administration of 


the College especially during the complex and controversial civil 
War period. 


The first Gresham committee was formed in December 1596 on 
the death of Lady Anne Gresham. The trustees of the Gresham 


bequests, the City and the Company of Mercers, each chose eight 
representatives of whom four from each side were to constitute 

a quorum on a decision making committee. - Each of the two bodies 
was careful to include the word "moiety" in its directions for each 
was consclous that it had exclusive jurisdiction in specific areas 
particularly in the election of professors. The City, however, did 
make allowance for the possibility of disagreement, for "..if any 
difference, doubt or question shall arise and grow (between the City 
and the Company) that the 8aid difference to be referred and compremitted 
to the indifferent judgement and determination of Sir Edward Coke 
106, 


and Thomas Fleming esquires, Her Majesty's Attorney and SO11icitor 
General..." The opinions of these learned gentlemen were then to 
be referred to the City for further consigeration. = The Mercers 
2180 8eem to have made some legal provision, for one of their 
representatives on the expanded 1list of committee meuwbers of Karcn 
15997 was Thomas Owen, a Justice of the Common Pleas. < 


The first and rather obvious point which needs to be made 
is that the men who comprised the Gresham committees between 1596 
and 1660 were businessmen. The Mercers were mercers and the City 
representatives held, in many cases, membership ot one or more 
companies besides being responsible for the disposal of public 
money, and the s8upervision of their personal estates. Eizhteen of 
the committee were members of the East India company and several, 
guch as Thomas Cambell, Thomas Smith, Morris Abbott and Thomas 
Andrews were governors of the company for considerable periods of 
time. < The Gresham committee also boasted the membership of 
Hugh Middleton who projected and constructed the "New Kkiver" and 
founded the New River Company, and of Thomas Middleton and Robert 
Bateman who aided him in his desien and who helped finance the 
project. 2 In its first sixty years the committee also had an 
appreciable number of M.P.'s among its members; of these eighteen 
only two were Mercers, Baptist Hicks and Thomas Atkin, and only 
five 8erved in fewer than two parliaments. | 


If the committees were well endowed in the fields of 
business, finance and politics, including of course City politics, 
Fepresentatives of the universities were thin on the ground. One 
of the Mercers, Baptist Hicks, matriculated as a fellow-commoner 
of Trinity College Cambridge, in 1568, and two representatives of 
the City had attended the same university, Cornelius FPish, who 
matriculated at St. John's in 1565, and Thomas Adams who graduated B.A. 
from Sidney Susserx in 1606. £ Many members of the committee were 
apprenticed in the game businesses as their fathers instead of being 
directed towards academic education; this was invariably the case 
on the Mercers' side of the committee, of which one member, Edmund 
Hogan, was apprenticed to Sir Thomas Gresham himself in the 1550's. -< 
This does not of course mean that the committee men knew nothing 
of education or nad no interest in it. Many of them founded or 
endowed gchools or lectureships in the universities, and many 8ent 


their 8o0ns for the university education they had missed themselves. 


One conclusion does however emerge, that the way in which 
the College was administered owed little to the influence of the 
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universities. In fact from tneir inception GreShal committee 


meetings more closely resembled board meetings then a college 
council and the conmittee's attention to deteil was mainly directed 
into tne field of College finance rather than towards acadeulc 
matters. 


The trustees were men of affairs with many interests of 
which Gresnam College was only one and then not necessarily the 
most important. It is fair to point out tnat the College was 
itself only one part of Sir Thomas GreSham's becuest, the Royal 
Exchange, tne alnsS nouses and tne prison charities had all to be 
considered., For these reasons one cannot be wholly gurvrised by 
the detachment manifested by the Gresnam committee; by the blase 
attitude which they adopted and which Seemed to induce In then a 
very mec:ianical and ad hoc approach to the Coilege., But the 
asSpects of the committee's management which justify this estimate 
cannot be used to brand thew as evil men deliberately DEYVETTLINE 
Grecham's will to tneir own 8elfish uses. They Simply adopted a 
very straightforward approach to the execution of their trusteeship 
by following the founder's will to the letter; once this was done, 
they reasgoned, $80 was tneir duty and any survlus, in the forms of 
finance and vatronaze, remaing to them was to be considered a 
Perquislte, unsSougnt but well merited. 


The characteris tilcs asScribed to the Gresn=2m committee 
are perhaps most elearly 8een to be justified in their neglect to 
define their own powers vis-a-vis the professors, the College and 
the Lectures in general for ome two hundred and thirty years. In 
1829 an entry in the minutes reveals the gomewhat belated desire 
of the committee to discover exactly what powers it pos8easen. < 
The will of Sir Thomas Gresham, the "ordinances" of 1597 and a 
Copy or the act of 1768 were submitted to the Attorney and Solicitor 
Feneral to enable them to answer questions concerning the committee's 
pover to alter the s8ubjects and languages of the lectures, the 
Location and times of the delivery of the lectures, the structure 
of power within the committee i.e. whetner it was invested in the 
committee as a wnit or in its two separate parts, and a general 
enquiry into the professors' security of tenure of their positions, 
The possilble causes of their dismissal and the agents to whom they 
nlent appeal for redress 8hould they be wrongfully aigmiaged. 2 


The extent of the enquiry of 1829 is the measure of the 
lack of precision which had nithnerto pertained in the adwinistration 
of the College. Two of the documents submitted, the will and the 


ordinances, nad been available to the committee since the foundation 
LUB, 


of the College; that they now needed Such comprenhensive interpretation 
by exalted law officers must confirm the concluslon that after the 
+nitial attenrts of the Gregham committee to draw up Yeu lions 

had been resisted to an embarrassing impasse by the protess0rs, 

the gources of disazgreement were ignored and the committee's pians 
were cuietly Shelved., Having 1lost interest in the definition ot 

its powers, the committee refused to adopt those Tlexible attitudes 
in aqdministration which were necessary for the College's development, 
Vost of the reouests for change from the protessors were met with 
repetitive rather unhelpful references to Gresham's will. The 
committee replaced their detailed and active interest in the College, 
evidenced especially in the early debates on the curriculum, by a 
CUrSOry promise as to his demeanour extracted from each newly 


elected professor, sometimes Supplenmented by a reference to the 
largely meaningless "ordinances" of 1597, iC- 


As with the precise rules and regulations s0 with the 
actual administration of the financial side of the Gresham estate, 
the committee exhibited a Somewhat lax approach, Yet again the 
nineteenth century casts light on the 8ixteenth and seventeenth 
century comnittees and their manner of handlinsz Gresham affairs. 

In 1857 Mr. P. 0. Martin a Charity Commissioner observed, citing 
Greghanm's will, that "The Testator directed that the two corporations 
Should procure a licence in mortmain to hold the premise in fee 
which he 8ays (Martin quotes the following words from Gresham's 

Will) "eannot be 80 chargeable (but) that the overplus of the rents 
and profits thereinbefore to them digsposed, will goon rYecompense 

the game.,"" Mr, Martin's conclusion from this was that "These words 
Seem clearly to indicate nis intention that the corporations Should 
enjoy what remained after the payments to their own cause." i 


The whole of Mr. Martin's report was gubjected to some 
withering criticisgm by one of the Gresham profeggors, Nr. Palmer, 
in a well presented and researched paper the relevant seciion of 
which is entitled "Appendix to Mr. Palmer's reply Concerning Purther 
Remarks on Mr, Martin's Statement.” Palmer's opinion on the 
disposal of any financial surplus from the Gregham estates was 
that "They (meaning Gresham's words in double quotetion marks above) 
rYather indicate his intention that sguch surplus 8hould be applied 
to Tepay the expenses of the trust, and the expectation that at 
the outset the expenditure might exceed the income." 1 Palmer 
further g8upportied his argument with figures, "The yearly rents, " 
ne claimed, "of the Royal Exchange received by Sir Thomas Gresham 
Seem to have been but £/40 per annum; and its clear yearly value 
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at bis decease but £751. The trustees incurred Some expenses 

before they came into possession and tne ordinary incidental expenses 
of keeping up the fabric for the purposes of an kxchange and TO 
naintain the rental were considerable." £2 


Whichever argument is correct is of relatively minor 
importance since the problem of the disposal of a surplus implies 
that all legitimate expenses have been met. The purpose Served 
by this debate is to reveal again the ambiguity of the founder's 
Will from which both men had quoted exactly the game passage To 
Support diametrically opposed arguments. In defence of Sir Thomas 
Gresham one must Suppose that he would not knowingly have under- 
endowed his charities and therefore cannot have expected that The 
trustees would ever be obliged to Supplement them. 


As early as April 1595 we are given 8ome indication of 
what the City and Coupany expected of their trusteesnip by the 
following reference to the founder's will in the journals of the 
Common Council of Londons "..yet to them (the City and the Mercers ) 
their dutiful minds as well to the s8atisfaction of their lordships' 
pPlLeagures, as to perform the game good uses, they are content to 
charge themselves and their SuccessSoOrs with a reasonable pecuniarie 
nomine pene for the perfornance of their good uses according to the 
1ntent and meaning of the said will, out of the profits of the premises 
as by their Lordships' directions unto the council learned of this 
City and Company of Mercers in that behalf to be had shalbe reasonably 
aevigsed.n 1 A few years later, shortly after the trustees had 
1nherited the Gresham estates, a list occurs among the Mercers' 
minutes of money to be disbursed about the "ordaining" of Thomas 
GreSham's will and with this list the opinion that ". .sure we are 
That neither the City nor the Company of Mercers 8halbe any gainer 
by Sir Thomas Gresham's will but take upon them charge without 
profit." 22 A gloomy forecast pernaps but not one which the 
Mercers fully believed, for when they decided to keep the Gresham 
account books geparate from those of the company's other business 
they did not rule out the possibility of profit from the Gresham 
estates. Moreover this desire to keep 8eparate accounts seems als0 
to have been motivated by the laudible intention to avoid encroachment 


on the Gresham estates to meet the large monetary demands made upon 


the Company by the Crown and the city. £2 


The first balance 8heet which is entered in the Gresham 


ninutes illustrates the danger of being dozmatic with SO many 


unpredictable non-recurring expenses to consider. This account, 


drawn up in 1598, 8hows receipts of rents of £998 and disbursements 
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of £603, a surplus of income over expenditure of £395. There were 


however 8undry payments for repairs and neces8ary expenses around 
the College of a further £274. In addition there was an outlay of 
£700 accounted for by compensation paid to one Jaques for his 
renunciation of the title to certain shops, and by money paid 
towards securing a licence in mortmain. This £700 was in turn 
partly offg8et by a fine of £400 levied on the shopkeepers in the 


pawn (the Royal Excnange), i 


Without becoming too embroiled in the subtleties of book- 
keeping the most important point concerning the financing of the 
College 8eems to be that under the will necessary expenditure was 
fixed, and the committee 8saw to it that it remained 80, whereas 
the income from rents could be renegotiated at regular intervals. 
Even on Palmer's figures cited above the income from rent had risen 
by almost 40% in twenty years. It is moreover obvious from the 
above account that the debit 8side was grossly initlated by a law 
gUuit and a large financial settlement, but more importantly the 
account reveals that large Sums could be raised quickly by fines 
levied on the renegotiation of rents. One must conclude that in 
Spite of the frequency of large bills for repairs and alterations, 


and barring disaster, the Gresham accounts should have shown an 
annual gurplus. 


Perhaps at the risk of gounding uncharitable one might 
Suggest a more positive indication of the financial viability of 
Gregham's bequest, given normally competent management, for had 
the trustees entertained any serious expectation of falling into 
debt as a result of g8ubsidising a poorly endowed charity, they 
would not have Sought to secure a licence in mortmain "..for the 
holding and enjoying of the game tenements to them and their Successors 
for ever." 12 The terms of the will stipuleted that if the licence 
were not obtained within fifty years then the properties whose rents 
endowed the College ghould revert to Sir Thomas Gresham's heirs. 
Por the trustees this could have been an escape clause from a 
burdensome undertaking, but it was not ugsed. The Gresham committee 
acquired the licence in 1615, by which time of course the trustees 
had had nearly twenty years experience of administering the College. 


Several instances of financial opportunism may now be 
cited which, taken togetner, indicate something of a cavalier 
attitude towards the Gregham estate. In April 1609 the Mercers 
company decided to 8ubscribe to the Virginia company but the money 
was to be 8upplied by "..£100 out of Poules (St. Pauls') school 
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account or Gresham account which can be first got in and tnis order 
to be a discharge for the payuent thereof." <L This order was not 
even made by the Mercers' side of the Gresham committee but by tne 
company itself. A 8imilar order was made in December 1620, with 
the order again originating in the Mercers court and the payment 
being recorded in the Gresham accounts. In 1620 all the City 
companies were asked by the Vayor to subscribe to the "..charge of 
the wars for preservinsg of the Palatinate."” The Vercers decided 
that in spite of their being £3000 in debt, mainly because of the 
Irish Plantation, they would subscribe £200 ".,.to show the company's 
readiness towards $0 £ood an action..” Of the £200 half was to be 
rYaised on the Gresham estate and half by the sale of plate. This 
gum did not prove enough for tne Mayor who wanted £5310, which was 


eventually paid under protest by again dipping initio the St. Faul's 
School funa . = 


With the outbreak of the war with Scotland and the civil 
disturbances in England the borrowings on the GresSham estates 
became heavier. In October 1640 Mr. Thomas Carleton, it is recorded 
in the Gresham accounts, nad loaned, in his capacity as second 
warden of the Mercers Company, £500 to the King from the Gresham 
estate, In 1645 we find that "£1949 : 6 : 10 hath been lent to the 
gtate of the Kingdom." << At the end of the game year, when The 
auditor's accounts were g8ubmitted to the Mercers court, the following 
entry occurs: "Whereas £1949 : 6 3; 10 hath been heretofore borrowed 
of the Gresham account, which hath been lent to the state of the 
kingdom in the greater sum, it was now thought fit that the mention 
of that debt shall be kept out of the Gresham accounts with a note 


that the 8ame was taken into the Company's stock for the purpose 
aforegaid." £2 


Although it is dangerous for the amateur to draw conclusions 
from the 8pecialised field of accountinz, it does 8eem that the 


Mercers were drawing upon the Gresham trust for purposes in no way 
concerned with the College, This treatment of the Gresham finances 
Seems adequately to illustrate the point made earlier that as long 
as they carried out the terms of the will to the letter then the 
executors were gatisfied that they had fulfilled their obligations. 
We see the Gresham property become almost indistinguishable from 
the company's other reg8ources; with 0 many demands to meet the 
Source of the finance becomes almost a secondary concern. It is 
very necessary however to point out that the Mercers' was not alone 
among the City companies in being pressured into drawing upon 


charitable funds; one might echo the observation of tne nigtorian 
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of the Mercnant Taylors" Company as beings applicable to the majority 
of the City companies: "It is certain that the stock of The company 
was exhausted, including, unfortunately, their trust moneys to be 


used for <ood and charitable uges ."n <4 


The major pre-occupation of the Gresham committee was 
with the accounting side of the College and not with the intellectual 
Side. The Gresham minutes and account books reveal the minutiae 
of negotiating ani sealing leases, costing repairs, paying workmen 
and countin= rents. The committee occasionally took the professors 
to task because of the bills they submitted for alterations and 
repairs, but nowhere does one find, after 1597, a discussion of 
the purpose of the College, of what was being taught to whom and 
why, or how the College might adapt itself to changing conditions. 
One mast conclude that the College lacked any sort of intellectual 
guidance from the trustees to whom it was an accounting problem. 
What intellectual course it took, Therefore, depended upon the whim 
of the professors, not because the committee members were not 
interested in education, for on the contrary many were, but because 
after burning their fingers in the early trial of strength with 
the professors the trustees Seem to have retreated behind a barrier 
of fiscal and administrative competence, This retreat, added to 
the only nominal co-operation between the trustees and the professors, 


ensured the development of a second class institution - but probably 
a golvent second class institution. 


The first forty years of the College's existence, after 
the early exzerness had evaporated in a welter of litigation, were 
marked by the committee's aloofness from the professors and their 
concentration upon finance. The civil war period marks a new 
departure but only in emphasis. Ve witnessed earlier how the 
committee became uncomfortably inquisitive for 8ome of the professors:; 
how known Anglicans disappeared from the College and were replaced 
by men of an undeniably Puritan stamp; and how enquiries began to 
be held into the state of the College but led nowhere. 22 IT is 
most important however to stress that these phenomena do not mean 
that the committee was now comprised of men who were eager to impose 
more Yigid intellectual demands on the College; between 1640 and 
lo60 the intellectual condition of the College received no more 
attention than it had done previously. The changes in the recruitment 
and treatment of the personnel of the College were mainly the 
regult of the exigencies of the time which demanded that men gave 
testimony, by their public acts, of their committment to a new 
religious and political 8tatus quo. The Gresham committee was 


very closely linked to tne government of the City of London since 
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2ll the City side of the comuittee and some members of the Mercers ' 
354e were als0 ameubers of eitner the Court of Aldermen or of the 
Common Council of London, This common identification of personnel 
enables us to study the politico-reli-ious affiliations of the 

Gresnam committee men via their activities on the ratner more public, 
and certainly better documented, stzage of City government, Arued 

with a knowledge of the ideological commitments of the Gresham 
trustees we are better able to understand the nature of the professors 
appointed by it in the two decades after l640. 


The Common Council began to reveal the nature of its 
partizanship in 1641 when, in the December elections, the puritan 
OPposition made considerable gains, as Some would have it, because 
of electoral irregularities. Witnin a few montns the new court 
began to exhibit its puritan character when in March 1642 it ordered 
that ",.all that are members of tnis court and have not taken the 
protestation Shall.. be dismissed and discharged from being a member 
of the Common Council." <L The "purging" process, which would 


inevitably affect Gresham College, had begun. 


In February 1643 Alderman Powke presented to the Commons 
a report of a previous act of Common Council of tne 218st February, 
declaring that ". herein was expressed the humble desires of the 
rYepresentative body of the City of London. .under three general heads 
Or propositions, The first concerning reformation of ("religion" 
crYo8s8ed out) the army, The Second about the indempnity of the 
City and Citizens of London and privileges thereof. And the third 
touching a religious Covenante and firm association forthwith to 
be entered into by the Lords, Commons, Citty, Army and all well 
affected in the Kingdom together with divers considerations moving 
this court Thereunto, And that some members of this court apprehending 
1t necesSary to expresse in the last of these general heads their 
desires of a thorough reformation, it was thereupon taken into 
Serious consideration and albeit this court did declare their unanimous 
desSlre thereof," <2 Of the council which unanimously required a 
"thorough reformation" two thirds of the twelve were Sometime members 
of the Gresham committee. The City was witnessing the increasing 


influence of a 8strong puritan caucus in the Common Council, though this 


does not mean that all the members were politically extreme, Men sucn 


as gayer, Cordell, Reynardson and Adams reconciled their Presbyterianism 
in religion with their Royalist sympatnies in politics. 


all eventually purged from the Council, but not before gome dragging 
of feet, 


They were 


In the mid l640's it became increasingly more difficult 
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to avoid sone form of overt commitment to the presbyterian S1de. 
In January 1646, after the Council had kept a day of numiliation, 
34 was ordered that "..one of the said preachers be desired to 
minister the Oath and Covenant to the said Lord Mayor, Aldermen 
and Coumon Council and that every of them do subscribe Their names 
in a book to be appointed for that purpoge." 22 For any fisn 

that might slip through the closing net, this requirement was 
repeated one week later, and it was ordered that the Covenant 
Should be read thereafter at the first Common Council after 

eVery quarter. Vigorous presbyterianism was not the monopoly 
of the City side of the Gresham committee only; it has been noticed 
elsewhere that the Mercers took a strongsly religlously-motivated 
line with Benjamin Thornton, but it is obvious that this was not 
g8imply the policy of the Hercers' representatives on the Gresham 
comnittee but of the company itself. It is among the Acts of 
Court of the Mercers Company that we find expressed considerable 
interest in the conformity of its Gresham professors: "It was 
thought fit,” declared the company minutes, "that the certificate 


concerning Mr. Benjamin Thornton his taking the Covenant be produced 
and Showed ." <= 


The Covenant is a good example of a relizious instrument 
used as a political test. In 1646 the Common Council began to 
purge itself of sugspect members, for in that year we find that "This 
court having had long debate touching some members of this court 
which did not renew their covenant upon the day of humiliation 
lately kept by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and rest of the Common 
Council of the City and do now refuse to renew the 8same or to take 
any longer time for the doing thereof. It was thought fit and 8so 
ordered by this court that 8uch of the said members here in court 
g0 rYefusing Shall withdraw until the court's resolution should be 
taken, And hereupon certain of the 8aid members having withdrawn 


Themselves it was resolved and agreed that Alderman Powke Shall 
forthwith make known the 8aid refusal and the ill consequences 
thereof to both houses of Parliament. ." 


and will await the houses' 
opinion in the matter, 22 


Shortly after this we have the definitive statement of 
the City's position in the form of a Remonstrance to Parliament. 24 


This document is of particular importance to us especially as nine 


of the thirteen members present when it was composed were Sometime 


members of the Gresham committee. The Remonstrance was clearly a 


presbyterian document; in it the City expressed its concern that 


Parliament g8hould be careful not to ",.lett looge the golden Reigns 
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of discipline and government in the church. ."; the City fatners 
deplored those who "..,profess themselves Independent..” and declared 
themselves ".,.astonished at the warms of Sectaries.." who manage to 
n.,get into places of profit and trust in Martiall and O1ivill 
affairs..." One can hardly be surprised that men professing such 
gentiments would not allow known Anglicans to continue to hoid 

an office of trust and profit under them, let alone promote one 

to such a position., The authors of the document were not men of 
great magnanimity, a peace-time indulgence at a premium in war; 

they denied that Independents should "expect a toleration" but this 
was not 8imply a manifesto against Independents but was aimed at 
all those who were "..disaffected to the presbiteriall Government. . " 


This document marks the hizh point of presbyterianism 1n 
the City, Hereafter The fortunes of the presbyterians began to fade; 
their overtures to the traiterous king and their identification with 
the Scots, now the national enemy, damned them in the eyes of the 
Independents, With the emergence of Independency in the City, and 
consequently among the personnel of the Gresham committee, we 
witness the development of an easier, less disciplined and prying 
attitude on the part of The City autnorities. The Independent era 
was one of opportunism; we observe the understandable, yet sometimes 
Tepugnant, practice of men accommodating their consciences to a new 
Status-quo. The period was vshered in by the now familiar purge. 


By an ordinance of 20th December 1648 all those who had 
Subscribed to any engagement in tnat year relating to the ". .personal 
Treaty with the King.." were neitner to vote for nor to be elected 
to any office in the City. <2 In April 1649 measures designed to 
ensnare and remove Royalist Presbyterians caused the disappearance 
from the Common Council and hence from the Gresham committee, of 
those Royalists who had contrived to remain among the City fathers 
for the whole of the previous decade. Aldermen Gayer, Reynardson 
and Adams fall into this category, and two others, John Lanham 
2nd Janes Bunce, though Parliamentary 8ympathisers, were dismissed 
on the orders of the Commons because they could not bring themselves 
to subscribe to the new yardstick of loyalty, the act for the 
abolishing of the Kingly office in England, Gayer was the Lord 
Mayor at the time of his dismissal and the Commons Journal declares 
tnat ".,.his conscience being cnarged, as it was, with several Oaths 
at and before the entering upon his Mayoralty, he could not dispense 
with it in proclaiming tnat Act, and that he hatn not done it." 536 
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Again there was Aa tigntenins up when it was required tonzt 211 
officers who worked for the City should ".,.subscribe to tne 
Enzazement required by the Parliament ." << 


As might be expected the repeated displzcenent of one 
ideolozy by another, the tests of loyalty, the vur-inzs anc the 
replacements are reflected in a rather rapid turnover of 
personnel on the Greshazm committee which, because of its link with 
City governnent, was a sensitive monitor of tie politico-religious 
cnanges at large, Throughout the 1630's new appointments were made 
to the Gresham comnittee on an average of two each year, but in 
1643 there was a sudden leap to nine, witn eizht in 1645, five in 
1646, four in 1647, seven in 1648, <eleven in 1649, eleven in 1651, 


eight in 1653 and tnirteen in 1654 before again returning to 
two's and three's thereafter. <£ 


With the advent of the dominance of the army in the late 
lo40's and 1650's, it became increasinely obvious that the crusading 
days of the ardent presbyterians were over. One witnesses the City 
fatners recalling their previous activities with embarassment and 
repealing them with alacrity., One detects a less doctrinaire 
attitude towards religion, in fact a esreater tolerance, in the City's 
withdrawing its across-the-board condemnations of other religious 
Splinter groups and replacing them with - nothing. Thus on the 
28th of December 1649, "It is ordered (that) the remonstrance made 
at a Common Council nolden at the 20th day of May lede for that 
many things therein contained are both against religion and the 
liberty of the subject 8halbe and hereby are revoked and made 
mull." £2 gimilarly, but more fully, in January 1650: "At this 
court were read the proceedings of the Common Council in July 1646 2 
concerning a petition to the King and a letter from the Scotts 
touching the City remonstrance which this court doth disapprove, 
disdain and revoke. And (the names of a committee now follow) 
are to draw up the particular treasons of this act and to consiter 
what other entryes are made which doe reflect upon the Parliament 
or Army or are prejudicial to this Citty.n i Hereafter the City 
fathers never ceased to be interested in their 8omewhat murky 


past. 4< The men who now dominated the City might reagonably be 


called "opportunist"; men such as Anthony Bateman, Richard Chiverton, 


Thomas Vyner and Robert Tichborne who fell into this category were 
also 8ometime members of the Gresnham comnittee 


Tne decade ended with yet another accommodating shuffle. 
On this occasion, on the eve of the Restoration, the City governors 
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reviewed the previous twelve years and did not spare tnose who nada 
ugsurped power in the interim. Their utterances indicate a return 

to the Royalist-Presbyterian position since there 1s obvious 
eriticism of the politics of the Interregnum thouzh none of rYeligion. 
The City with its accumulated experience of religious Changes 


was perhaps playing a waiting came but meanwhile was wivpins the Siatle 
clean: "But because of the zeneral deluce of disorder," declared 

the Common Council in April le60, "introduced upon the country in 

the year 1648 the just constitution of this City was overturned 

into the hands of men of loose and dangerous principles who 


1ntruded themselves into the Common Council of this City have stained 
the records of the Common Council of London with the most horrid 

acts leading to the murder of the late King and to all extinguishment 
of Kinely government which natn been mistaken, both at home and abroad, 


as an act by wnich a just measure may be taken of the temper and 
inclination of the whole City." EZ 


The civil disturbances thus provide us with an excellent 
opportunity to assess the religious and political standpoints of 
those wno were both members of the Gresham committee and of the 
institutions which £overned the City. We are treated to a mirror- 
1mage of the tortuous course of national affairs in the metropolitan 
arena, Because all of the City side and part of the NMercers' 
81de were on the Gresham committee because of their involvement in 
civic government, one can perhaps fairly a8sume that the opinions 
professed by a man in the Guildnall did not radically alter during 
the 8nort walk from there to Gresham College nor that the progcriptions F 
delivered in the Guildhall ceased to operate at the gates of Gresham ; 
College. The regular religious and political shifts in the City, l 
and consequently in the Gresham committee, were inevitably reflected 
in the persons appointed to the Gresham chairs during the 1640-1660 
period. Hence the rigid presbyterianism of the 1640's produced men 
Such as Crosse and Button, whereas the ambiguous, opportunist or 


pragmatic character of the City in the 1650's produced Petty, Rooke 
and Goddard. 


In these two decades the patronage 8ystem 8imply came under , 
new management. Whereas before 1640 the friends of the Kings, nobles 
or Anglicans met with success in elections, now the placemen of the | 
Protector, the army or Presbyterians or Independents predominated. | 
vhen the demands of patronage and academic worth coincided it was | 
fortunate but accidental; they tended to in the l650's as much as 
they had tended not to in the previous decade. There is no evidence 
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B.M, Add. MS. 6193. pp.2-14. 23rd December 1596, See also 
the first two (un-numbered) folios of the first Greshan 


Repertory; and "Sir Thomas Gresham and his Trusts" compiled 
by Ernest Peatherstone, (1951). 


City of London Record Office (C.L.k.0.) Journal of the Court 

of Common Council (J.C.C.) No.24. f.1753. 23rd December 1596. 

On the Gresham committee the City side had ereater influence 
because the chairmanship was to be held by the Lord Mayor and 

in his absence by the Aldermen present in order of seniority, 

and only then by the Master of the Mercers Company. The position 
of the Master of the Mercers was 8still unclear as late as 1650 
when there was a dispute between the two sides of the committee 
concerning the chairmanship. G.R. II. p.ll8. 8th Pebruary 1649/50. 


BeM., Add. MS. 6193. The Mercers expanded their representation 
to eleven of whom four were 8still to constitute a quorum, 

on March 18th 1597; the City expanded its repreg8entation to 
fourteen with the game quorum, Peatherstone op. cit., p.ll, 


writes: ".. this committee, originally eight from each side 
gubsequently increased to twelve." 


Much of the material relating to the business and other interests 
of the members of the Gresham committee is drawn from A. B. Beavan 
"The Aldermen of the City of London.” 2 volumes (London 1908-13). 


For the huge fortunes amassed by some of the Aldermen of London 
including Sir Baptist Hicks, Sir William Craven, Sir William 
Cockayne, Sir James Cambell and Sir Stephen Soame, all of whom 
vere Sometime members of the Gresham Committee, gee R. G. Lang» 
"The Social Origins and Social Aspirations of Jacobean London 


Merchants" in the Economic History Review 2nd Series, XXVII 
no.1, (1974) pp.28-47. 


Samuel Smiles "Lives of the Engineers" 3 volumes. (1862 


reprinted 1962) Vol. I pt. 2. pp.85-152. Also D.N.B. XXXIX. 
436=9 © 


Gresham College was using Middleton's New River water by 
September 1615. The College paid him a fine of 40 8shillings 
and an annual rent of 40 shillings. Ge.R. I.209, 


John Venn "Alumni GCantabrigiensis"” For Adams; I. p.o; for 
Pish: II. Þ.l4l; for Hickes: II. Þp. 365. 


R. G. Lang's interesting 8tudy (op. cit., note 4) allows one 
to infer that many of the City Aldermen, and probably many 
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members of the Common Council, would have possessed neither 

the wealth nor the opportunity to have 8studied at a university 
Such was the relative poverty of their families. Por example 

Sir Stephen Soame (a member of the Gresham Committee) was the 
Second of at least five gons of Thomas Soame of Beetley Norfolk. 
The elgest son was able to afford the style of a gentleman, 

but Stephen inherited only £40 from his father. Similarly 

the inheritance of Thomas Bennet junior (also a Gresham Committee 
man) was only £200. Lang.OP. Cit., pp+ 39-40. 


Some very 8scanty biographical information concerning the apprentice- 
ships, dates and masters of various members of the Mercers' 

may be found in the Lists of the Mercers' in the Mercers' Hall 
London, For Hogan see vol. II. p.228. 


Gresham Repertory, Tth July 1829 and 21s8st July 1829, The 


initial enquiry was very vaguely worded, in 8stark contrast to 
the outcome, "Regolved that it be referred to the Gresham 


committee to consider and report how far the Gregsham lectures 
may be made more available. ." 


Gregham Repertory. vol. 1824-9, no pagination, 20th October 1829. 
See also C.l.R.O. Small Suits Box. MS. 21, this copy contains 


minor dating mistakes. Also Small MS. Box.4., no. 41. The 
questions and ansvers are as follows: 


1.) Whether any power exists for directing an alteration 


in the 8ubjects on which the above lectures |shall be 
glVens 


ve think not. 


2.) Whether any pover exists for directing an alteration 
in the languages in which such lectures be delivered. 
ve think a power does exist. 


3.) Whether any power exists for appointing a fresh place 
and fresh hours at which such lectures hall be 


delivered and if 8uch power exists whether such place 
must be confined to the City of London. 


ve think such power exists, but the place of the 
lectures mast be confined to the City of London, 


4.) Whether if all or any 8uch powers exist they are vested 


in the Joint Gresham committee with regard to all the 
lectures or in the distinet portions of the committee 
representing the City and the Company as to the lectures 
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the s8eparate Appointments of which are placed in eacn 
of them, 

We are of opinion that each corporation has distinct 
powers with respect to its own lectures, but that 

the 8ane convenience which originally suggested the 
advantage of management by a joint committee wLLll 
require a continuance of that mode of government. 


5.) Whether the lecturers must be considered as elected 
for life or on what grounds can they be dispossessed 
and if dispossessed will an appeal lie from them 
to any Tribunal. And Generally to advise the Gresham 
Committee as to the extent of their powers in reference 
to the Direction of the Gresham Lectures. 
ve are of the opinion that the Lecturers must be 
considered as elected for life; they could only be 
dispossessed on Such grounds as would amount to 
a forfeiture of office, which it would be difficult to 
lay down precisely beforehand, An appeal would lie 
to the Heir of the Pounder as Visitor. If no heir ] 
can be found then to the Great Seal." These legal 


opinions were deliv ered by Jd. Scarlett and Edward B., Sugden. 


This point, especially with regard to the "ordinances" is fully 
treated in chapter II. 


CoboRoO0 "Notes Evidences and Suggestions Relating to Gresham | 
College." P.D. 87. 5. (1837). pe5. 


Ibid. Pe4le 
Ibid. P.42. 


ColoReUo ToCoCo Noe23., f.l85v, 2nd April 1593, This entry is 

entitled: "The answeare of the Maior & Commonalties, Cittizens 

of London and Companie of Mercers (to) the ho(nourable) motion | | 
of the Lord Keeper and Lord Chancellor, " 


Mercers Company, Acts of Court. (M.A.C.) Repertory 1596-1629, | 
fos. 14r-y, March. 1596/7. 


Ibid. f.2lv, 5th September 1598. The entry reads: "And it is 
ordered that the accompts for Gregham causes shalbe kept by | | 
its8elf and the rent thereupon to be paid to the succeeding | 
Renter wardens that it may appear from time to time what gain || 
or logs accrueth upon the accompte." It 


The previous entry, f. 21lv, dated 28th August, records the | 
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22. 
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Jemana from the Queen for £20,000 for use against the Irish 
rebels. The HMercers' contribution was to be £1600. 


FoRe Io PP+46-T, April 1598, GeR.s Is Pe 210. lOth Pebruary 1615/16, 


The entry reads "Sir Henry Mountayne, Recorder of the City of 


London, granted £55 for securing a licence of alienation in 
mortmain of Gresnam House ," 


See the Gresham Account Books I and II passim. The professors 
aid not receive a 8alary increase in tne period 1596-l660., 
Bventually they were given one of £50 in 1768 when the College 


was demolished; the increase was by way of compansation for 
the loss of tneir free lodgings. 


ward "MS Lives." The licence of alienation in mortmain 1s 
in volume II in the MS Appendix, PpPp.6-12. 


M.AoC. 1596-1629, f.,96r. Sth Avril 1609, The entry reads: 
"at this court the p'cept of ny Lord Maior and the letter of 
the counsell and company of the honourable plantation of 
Virginia being redd; It is fully agreed that this Company Shall 
adventure £200 towards the game vovage of Virginia to be paid 
by the husband of the house and the bill of adventure to be 
taken in the name of the Wardens of the Company of Mercers 

for the use of the game Company, And if the 8aid husband want 
money to perform the game then it is to be 8supplied by £100 
out of Poules schole accompt or Gresham accompte which can be 


first gott in and this order to be a discharge for the 
payment thereof." 


M.A.C. 1596-1625 f. 2135r. 13th December 1620; f. 215v. 


14th December 1620; f., 214r. And Gresham Accounts Book I. 
fo. 419r. 14th December 1620. 


Gresham Accounts Book II. f. 348. 10th October 1640; and £.437. 
M.A.C. vol. 1645-1651 f.10r., 2nd December 1645. 


Co. M, Clode "London in the Time of the Great Rebellion, A 
Memoir of Sir Abraham Reynardson." (London 1892). p.2l. 


Many examples of educational largesse by members of the Gresham 
committee may be cited; among the more notable were: Baptist 
Hickes who left tithes valued at £6753 p.a. to Trinity College 
Cambridge to endow 8cholarships particularly for boys from 

St. Paul's School, William Craven left £50 towards the 
building of a library for St. John's college Oxford; in 1602 


he founded Burnsall Grammar School Yorkshire; he gave land to 
125. 
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3+, John's Oxford for fellowships; and he was patron of a 
Scheme for a new colleze, intended to be a university, at 
Ripon Yorksnire, Tnomas Smith, Stephen Soame and Jonn Leman 
either founded or endowed free scnools at, respectively, 
Tonbridge, Little Thurlow and Beccles. Thomas Adams founded 


the Arabic professorsnip at Cambridge, and founded and 
endowed a free school at Wem. 


John Wollaston left £2000 worth of properties to Emmanuel 
college Cambridges.s 


See chapter III on patronage in Gresham College 1640-1660. 


R. R. Sharpe "London and the Kinz2dom." 3 volumes (London 1894). 
vol. II. p.l52 footnote 2; "The returns to the elections to 
the Common Council are not entered in the City's records. 


Considerable irregularities appear to have been practised at 
this election," 


The most recent investi-ator of this problem, Valerie Pearl, 
Suggests that there were irregularities in the sense of a 

break in the tradition of re-electing already sittinzs members 
of the Common Council. On the extant evidence of the elections 
of December 218st l641, of 57 Common Council elections 25 of 
those elected were "new" men i.e. political puritans. V. Pearl 
London and the Outbreak of the Puritan Revolution." (Oxford 
University Press 1961) p.134. ff. Pearl als criticises 

Melvin Wren who, in an attempt to show that opposition to 
Charles I had been s lowly buildin=s up in City Government 

gince 1625, tended to underestimate the importance of the 
elections of l641. M. Wren "The Disputed Elections in London 
in 1641." English Historical Review lxiv (1949). pp. 34=52. 


JoCoCo 40, f.26v. 14th March 1641/2. This Protestation for 

"the maintenance of the true religion" was tairen by the Court 

of Aldermen on May 11th 1641, and they reluctantly gave permission 
for it to be administered to all the citizens of London. 
OP. Cite, Pe218, 


Pearl. 


J.C.C. 40. f.50v. 25rd Pebruary 1642/3. Among those present 
were i8aac Pennington, Thomas Atkin, Jonn Wollaston, Thomas 
Adams, John Warner, John Fowke, Willian Gibbs and Thomas Andrews, 
all s8ometime members of the Gresnam Committee. See Appendix ILL. 


JoC.C. 40, f.lb0. 8th January 1645/6. Among those present 
were John Warner, John Fowke, William Gibbs and Thomas Adams, 


all 8ometimne members of the Gresham Committee See ; 
. Appe 
124. Ppendix III. 
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J oGoUCo 40. f.1l6bov. 


l6th January 1645/6. 
were Thomas Adams, Nicholas Rainton, John Wollaston, John Fowke 


Among those present 


and William Gibbs, all sometime members of the Gresham Committee. 
gee Appendix III. 


M.A.C, vol. 1645=5l. f.7r. 12th November 1645. 


J.C.C. 40. f.174. 11th March 1645/6. 
Andrewes, Fowke and William Gibbs. 


Present were Adans, 


J.C.C. 40, fos. 178r-v. 20th July l646., 
"Fjirst when we remember that this honourable House hath long 
Since declared it far from their purpose or desire to lett 


The entry reads; 


loose the golden Reigns of discipline and government in the 
Church or to have private persons or particular congregations 

to take up what form of divine service they please, When 

we look upon what both houses have resolved against Brownism 

and Anabaptism.. .when we meditate upon our protestation and 
covenant and lastly when we peruse the directory and other 
ordinances for presbiteriall Governnent:s and yet since private 
and Separate congregations daily erected in divers parts of 

this City and elsewhere, are commonly frequented (and Anabaptism, 
Brownism and almost all manner of Herisies, Schism and Blasphemiess 
boldly vented and maintained, by such, as to the point of Church 
government, profess themselves Independent) We cannot but be 
aStonished at the Swarmes of Sectaries, which discover themselves 
everywoere, who, if by their endeavours they 8should gett into 
places of profitt and Trust in Martiall and Civill affaires 

may tend much to the disturbance of the publique peace both 

of the Church and Common Wealth. And we cannot but be 

thoroughly awakened when we consider how the 8aid 8ectaries 

do encourage themselves by their misconstruction of that 
Expression in the Late declaracon concerning tender consciences, 
to expect a toleration (Contrary to the Nationall Covenant 

as we humbly conceive) which must needs be a very great hindrance 
to that happy agreements of all the differences in matters of 
discipline and governnent of the Church endeavoured by the 
wisdom of both Houses of Parliament and which hath been for 

long prayed and hoped for by us." 


Preg8ent were Thomas Adams, Ig&saac Pennington, John Wollaston, 
John Cordell, Thomas Andrewes, John Fowke, William Gibbs, 
Samuel Avery, Thomas Foote and John Kendrick. 


Among the deiuands of the Common Council on this occasion 


were (f.180.): "That some 8trict and speedy course may be 
125. 
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taken for the Suppressing of all private and separate 
congregations. 


"That all Anabaptists, Brownists, Heretics, Scnismatlcs, 
Blasphemers and all such sectaries as conforme not to the 

public discipline established or to be established by Parliament 
may be fully declared against, and some effective course 

settled for proceeding against such persons. 


"That no persons disaffected to the Presbyteriall Government 
Sett forth or to be sett forth by the Parliament may be employed 
in any place of public trust." 


Given pronouncements such as this one can hardly be surprised at 
the change in the character of Gresham College. 


C. M., Clode "London in the Time of the Great kebellion. ." 
(0p. cit., note 24) p.42, Clode's opinion was that this 
measure was designed after Pride's Purge to remove those 
who wanted an agreement with the King. 


Commons Journals. vol. VI. p.l77b. 2nd April 1649; and p.1l8lb. 


Tth April 1649, Repertory of the Court of Aldermen 59, f.5371, 
10th April 1649, 


Repertory of the Court of Aldermen 60, fos. 15v=-ler, 2nd 
November 1649, The entry reads: "It is ordered that all the 
officers and clerks of the Utter (?) Court, of both the 
sherriffs courts and court of requests, the officers and 
clerks of the Chamber and Bridgehouse, the Keeper of Newgate 
and Ludgate, the clerk of the Wards and ye cittie workmen, all 
other officers and ministers of this Cittie... . Shall...» 
gubscribe to the Engagement required by the Parliament , " 


Present were Foot, Wwollaston, Powke, Avery, Vyner, Dethiak, 
Tichborne and Chiverton. 


Gresham Repertories IT and IT, passim. M.A.C. vol. 1641-5. f.72. 
lOth April 1643. Recorded here is an election held among the 
Mercers to decide between Alderman Atkin and Mr. Flyer for a 
vacant place on the Gregham Committee. One wonders why a 


committee place was $0 attractive as to warrant a ballot. 


JeCoC. 41x. fo l15v. 29th December 1649, Present were: Foote, 


Pennington, Andreves, Fowke, Same] Avery, Vyner, Dethick, 
Tichborne and Chiverton., 


See above, note 34, where the Remonstrance is transcribed. 


JoCoC. 41x. fo 17, 25th January 1649/50. Pregent were: Foote, 
126. 
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Powke, Detrick and Ticnoorneg, and Andrewes. 


Valerie Pearl's opinion of the capitulation of the City 

fathers to the army is that "In tneir last surrender to the 
army, the city money bags were Swayed not by ideolosies Or 
political passion but simply by the desire to survive.," 

V. Pearl "London's Counter=-Revolution" in G. E. Aylmer (editor) 
"The Interregnum: Quest for Settlement 1646-60," (London 

1972). pp. 29-56, The quotation is from p.56. 


JoCoCe 41x, fo 26v. 4th June l650., Ibid. f. 28, 30th July l650., 


See Appendix IIl, the list of the Gresham committees, for 
1nformation concerning these mene, 


JeCoCe. 41x, fo 275ve. Also Ibid. fos, 225r-v, 30tna April l660: 
"The Lord Maior, Aldermen and Commons in Common Council 
as88embled considering that tnis City by the £good hand of God 
18 in an hopefull way of beins delivered from the burthen of 
the nationall pressures under which they have groaned ever 
8ince 1648, when the very founfdations of the Ancient Legall 
Government of this formerely flouvrishing Kingdom were not 
only shaxen but 8s1nce even raised by a successive force and 
ugurpation, have thought it their duty as Christians and 
Englishmen in the first to pay a publique tribute of thanks 
to God the deliverer and next, to those noble instruments of 
his excellency, the Lord Generall Monck and the Army. . . . by 
whose just resolution and action the doors of the Parliament 


were opened to the wortny excluded members," 
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THE GRESHAM PROFESSORS 1597-le60. 


Jo far we have met the professors of Gresham College 
only obliquely and then in a not very flattering li-ht. we have 
witnessed them in their roles as the obdurate opponents of the 
Gresham Committee, as pawns in the patronage game, or as the 
beneficiaries of nepotism, It is now time to examine them more 
closely, What follows is a study of all the professors of Gresnham 
College to lo60., Inevitably, because of the capricious survival 
of evidence, it is uneven. In 1it I hope to investigate each | 


professor's competence to execute his academic duties at Gresham | 
College and, particularly with regard to the science professors, 

to estimate the influence, if any, that residence at Gresham College 
nad upon the nature of their research or teaching, I also intend 

to inquire in%o the religious and political commitments of the 
professors to establish whetner or not the College was the resort 

or ganctuary of men of any pariicular ideologyse 


I 


Teometry, AsStronomy and Physic. 


Tais investigation begins with the professors of Geometry 
tne first of whom was fjenry BYiggs. Briggs was a foundation 
profess8o0r at Gresham College for nearly twenty five years, a figure 
respected and consulted by the Gresham committee and probably the 
College's greatest scientist in the first half of the seventeenth 
Century s 


When ne was a young Pellow at St. John's College, Canbricge, 
drigzs identified himself with the puritan wing of the Anglican 
caurch, He Supported the petition organised in the winter of 1589 
by Henry Alvey, the leader of the puritan faction of St. John's, 
on behalf of the imprisoned puritan of Christ's, Francis Jonnson. 

Un two further occasions Briggs' signature appeared on puritan 
vetitions, On 29th April 1595 a young chaplain, Willian Barrett, 
preached a germon to the University concluding with a full blooded 
attack on Calvin; the 8sequel was a petition of s8ixty outraged puritans 
including of course Briggs. = In December of the Same year Briggs 
became embroiled in the disputed election for the mastership of 

St. John's; again he was a 8ignatory in the puritan cause this time 
in a letter to Lord Burzhley .= 


128, 


Althoueh his activities leave no Joubt as to his position 
in contemporary theological disputes it is unlikely that his 
opinions even if known, had anything to do with his election to 
Gresham College. Of his competitors three are «nown; Budden, 

James and Brerewood were the Oxford nominees for both tne Astronomy 

and Geometry places. Edward Brerewood was chosen as the first 
profes8or of Astronomy, John Budden was by no means an undistinguisned 
academic but emphatically his specialisation was not matnematics. 

As early as 1587 he had devoted himself to the Study of Civil Law; 
before 1602 he was philosophy reader at Magdalene, and he was later 
Regius Professor of Law. "Mr. James" was very probably Thomas James 
who was a divine and not a mathematician. The Gresham committee 

was looking for a scientist and in Henry Briggs, examiner and 

lecturer in mathematics at St. John's, they found one. £ 


By departing from Cambridge for London Briggs was leaving 
the most active centre of theological controversy in the country 


and 8eparating himself from those, especially Alvey, who appear to 
have had inmense influence upon his religious development. His 
arrival in the somewhat less neated atmosphere of London and his 
as8umption of new and demanding duties, coincided with the increasing 
effectiveness of the Lambeth Articles (November 1595) in lessening 
the violence of the theological debate. Briggs! stay in Gresham 
College produced his major work on logarithms and a paucity of 
epistolary material from which his attitude towards religious 

i88ues can be judged. It is clear however that his friendships 

with his former Johnian as80ciates were not completely severed. 

A letter from Ambrose Ussher to Briggs in 1606 reveals that he was 
8+i1l faniliar with Henry Alvey. & In 1610, in a letter to Samuel 
ward, Briggs commended himself to John Allenson who had been a 
collaborator with Briggs and Alvey in the 1589 and 1595 petitions. 2 


The 1620's produced a relative flood of letters to and 
from Briggs which again 8how his committment to the left of the 
Anglican 8pectrum, this time against the backdrop of growing fears 
of an Arminian ascendency in England, From the letters written by 
him in 1627-8 to Samuel Ward we learn that Briggs magnanimously 
concerned himself with attempts to alleviate the severe circumstances 
of the protestant professors of the University of Heidelberg, who, 
as a result of the Catholic guccesses in the Thirty Years war, were 
cut off from their livelihood by the closing of the university and 
the conversion of its revenues to other uses. Briggs observed that 
in relation to the 8ufferings of the Germans, described by Mathew 
129. 
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Pagor then lecturing at Oxford, "..we have great cause daily (to) 


JAN 


thank God qui nobis haec otia fecit et foveat and to pity the 1njuries 
they have long endured." © In another letter to Ward he revealed 
that organisers in London had raised £600 whicn had been sent to 
Germany, and that in Oxford they were waiting to learn how 

Cambridge was setting about contributing to the worthy cause for 
though "..as yet there is nothing done publicly. ." he belleved 

that in Oxford there were "..none that I ever neard did Seem. .80 
relizious. .as to discountenance 80 honest and 80 necessary a work." 
Briggs at the game time displayed an aptitude for religious rhetoric, 
"The Lcrd in the multitude of his mercies,” he prayed, "continue 

his gospel and peace to us and if it be His Holy will restore it 

to them in Germany, bringing down the hie (8sic) looks of those 
that have 80 long triumpned in the ruins of Sion." £ His fears | 
regarding a dangerous nascent religlous movement in Etngland are 

also apparent: "The liberality of Oxford towards these poor professors, " 
he observed,” 1s not in one sum, but particularly by several 

colleges, and we here do fear that gome at Cambridge favour the 


Arminians too auch which may probably cool their affection to the 
Heidelberg profess0rs ." | 


Io 


It is probable that this concern for the Heidelberg 
professors places Briggs very close to the organising centre of 
puritanism in London in the later l620's. In March 1627 a 
circular had been distributed in London appealing for contributions 
for the persecuted protestants of the Upper Palatinate. The 
compilers of the circular, John Davenport, William Gouge, Richard 
51 bbes and Thomas Taylor, were later that year reprimanded in the 
Star Chamber for their activities. 2 Briggs as we know was a very 
frequent visitor to London; he knew both Davenport and Gouge with 
whom he was on very friendly terms and whom, in 1631, he made 
executors of one-of the provisions in his will, wherein he described 
them as "my very good friends.” In 1628 Davenport became the vicar 
of St. Stephen's, Coleman St., perhaps the most clearly identifiable 
centre of London puritanism, and was one of the founders of the 
colony of New Haven; Gouge was later a full presbyterian though 
an opponent of the trial of Charles TI, Both men were trustees 
of the s8cheme to buy up impropriations and install in them puritan 
ninisters which was later crushed by Archbishop Laud. Briggs' 
by now ancient puritanism, his championing of the Heidelberg professors 
and his links with Gouge and Davenport, the next generation of 
puritans, indicate that towards the end of his life he was at least 


as active in crusading puritanism as he had been when a young 
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Cambridge don over forty years before. =L 


If Briggs was 80 demonstrably a puritan one is entitled 
to enquire whether his religious commitment influenced his function 


a8 2 Scholar? Did he, for example, restrict his circle of ass0clates 


to those of the game theological tendencies, and did he indulge in 
censure of other 8cholars because of their adnerence to a different 
standpoint? The answer would appear to be no, From his earliest 
to his last letters Briggs was a collector and disseminator of 
information; he 8upplied information to tnose who needed it and 
consulted those who could inform him. The letter from Ambrose 
Us8s8her in 1606 mentions the "buying of a bedle staff" and the 
delivery of an Arabic book. = In June 1610 Briegs was arranging 
the copying of a manuscript "concerning Henrie 8" in Lambeth Falace 
library for Samuel Ward in Cambridge, and regarding one "Sr Wright" 


(possibly Edward Wright) he promised Ward "I shall very gladly doe 


anytaing I can to his contentment because 1 perceive he is Studious, 
besides your comnendations." 12 His corregpondence with James Ussnher 


was concerned with the state of knowledge regarding the motions of 


the planets and the theories of Kepler, besides more esoteric 
blblical matters. £2 


With Thomas Lydiat, the divine and chronographer, he had 
a long correspondence which demonstrates several aspects of Briggs ' 
character. In 16253 he expressed 8gorrow at having missed Lydiat 
at Oxford as he had desired him "to have helpen me to Origamus 
whereof I 8hould have Some continual use." Briggs described his 
own work, and that of his colleagues, on logarithms with great 
modesty when contrasted with Llydiat's work on the date of the true 
nativity: "..wve that have no such eminent business,”" he wrote, "may 
be busied about these trifles... though of themselves they deserve 
to be of good account.” His criticisms of lydiat were gentle and 
S8cholarly: "IT should entreat you," he advised, "to get out your 
neditations and great pains and to demonstrate everything as you 
go, without which, I think, you cannot have that acceptance and 
applause which your great pains have deserved.” Lydiat replied: 
"LT hold not a diagram the only way and means of demonstrating nor 
80 general necessary as you seem to urge." Towards the end of 
the 1620's Briggs, now in advanced years, apvears to have become 


a little impatient of Lydiat's flood of requests concerning eclipses, 


abstruse calculations on biblical themes and plans for polar 
investigation, and began to reply less frequently to his letters 


and to mislay the books and manuscripts sent to him for criticism 
by Lydiat. 22 ITN 
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The obvious key to understanding Briggs is his love of 


matnematics and his consequent refusal to allow party considerations 


to interfere with it. In 1616 he wrote the following famous words 
to James Ussher: "Napier, Lord of Merchiston, hath set my head and 
hands awork with his new and admirable logarithns. TI hope to see 
him this suwnmner if it please God, for I never saw a book which 
pPleased me better, and made me more wonder." 1® Seven years later 
he wrote to Lydiat in the same vein: "I am still at muy logarithms 
and can neither finish them to my mind nor let them alone.." and 

he described their common interest as "... the furthering of such 

as desire to understand the mathematics..." i He thus corresponded 
with the sometimes tedious Lydiat who was a Royalist and friend 

of Laud; he recommended Nicholas FPerrar to succeed him at Gresham 
College, that game FPerrar who ran "..a sort of Protestant monastery 
of his own forming.." at Little cgiading, = Briggs! affection and 
respect for John Napier is well known and yet William Iilly 
revealed their differences, waich in other men in that age, might 
well have bred intense dislike: "These Two persons were worthy 

men in their time; and yet the one, viz Lord Merchiston, was a 
great lover of Astrology, but Briggs the most satirical man against 
1t that hath been known: but the reason hereof I conceive was that 


Briggs was a Severe Presbyterian and wholly conversant with persons 


of that judgement; whereas the Lord Merchiston was a general scholar 


and deeply read in all divine and numan histories.." i In 
October 1628 the near 8eptuagenarian Brizgs wrote a long detailed 
letter to the 8seventeen year old mathematical prodigy John Pell in 
angwer to the latter's letter of request for the elucidation of 
certain points regarding the computation of logarithms. <2 At 
about the game time Briggs, in a letter to Hakewill, exhibited an 
optimism not normally associated with those of a puritanical frame 
of mind: "My opinion," wrote Briggs, "hath always inclined to 
believe that the world ever 8ince the flood hath by the infinite 
wisdom of the Almightie creator been preserved in that s8trength 
and beauty, which it then enjoyed. And... T am wholly confirmed.. 
that neither the minds nor the bodies of men have 8uffered any 
general decay; and that God hath granted the knowledge of many 
8trange and excellent things to this age which in times past were 
altogetner unknown." <Z Never once in all his letters does 

Briggs criticise anyone for religious reasons; in fact the only 
personal criticism one finds anywhere, apart from his very early 
criticism of Barrett, is that by Briggs of Richard Delamain in 
1630 and even then it was nothing s8tronzer than "absurd fellow! <= 
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Briggs! life work, especially upon logarithms, 18 
too well known to require detailed description, thoush geveral 2 
observations uight be made upon it. Briggs' work on logarithms 
was in itself a zreat achievement but also his metnod of 
computation has been described as "the first treatise in the 
calculus of finite aifferences." <2 AS a public teacher of mathematics 
Briggs was eager to disseminate the early results of his work, hence 
in 1617 he had printed ".. for the sake of his friends and hearers 
at Gresham College. ." his "Logarithmorum Chilias Prima." <4 


It is clear that Briggs considered the provision of 
lectureships in specialist scientific subjects essential to the 
academic life of the universities. His letter to Samvel Ward 
on this subject in 1621 reveals his high regard for the Savilian 
chairs at Oxford and, he added, "I Should be very glad to see 
Cambridge as well provided for the stipend of these and other 
professions." £2 Briggs even offered his services "in surveying 


and plotting the ground," should Ward find suitable land for such 


endowment, i 


The practical applications of mathematics and his own 
interest in navigational, geographical and technological undertakings 
were evidently of importance to Briggs. Between 1608 and 1612 he 
collaborated with Edward Wright in compiling new observational 
tables for a new edition of Wright's "Certain Errors in Navigation." << 
Briggs wrote "A Treatise of the Northwest Passage to the South 
Sea, to the Continent of Virginia and by Fretum Hudson,"”" which 
though full of common misconceptions at least indicates more then a 
financial interest in the Virginia Company of which he was a member. <© 


His will reveals more of his practical involvements: he left £10 


"towards the discovery of the Northwest Passage"; he mentions profits 


that may "arise out of my increase in the copper works in Devonshire.."; 


1t 8eems that he also had financial interests elgewhere for he 
mentions "those works in Lincolnshire, if it please God that they 
Succeed..” possibly he was referring to land drainage Schemes. <2 


Briggs was obviously a man of wide 8scholarly and practical 
interests and consequently had a wide circle of associates. On 
the evidence of the materials he has left us, Briges was without 
doubt a puritan, but it seems equally clear that his infatuation 
1th his s8ubject never allowed him the luxury of discriminating 
between man and man on the basis of religion. Briggs! 8ubject was 
nathematics and it is perhaps more accurate to describe him as a 
durltan and gcientist than a puritan scientist. 
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Peter Turner, Brigezs' successor at both Gresham College 

(1620) and at Oxford (1631), was more obviously a Royalist and Anglican 
than an academic of any 8ort. Turner, as has been argued elsewnere, 
was possibly nominated by Briggs to the Gresham chair but apart from. 
the titles they shared the two men had little else in common. Turner's 
work at Gresham College has failed to survive; at Oxford he was 
better known as a provider of information on university affairs to 
Archbishop Laud than as the Savilian Professor of Geometry and 
indeed he is described by the historian of Merton college as "Laud's 
zealous vartizan." <2 He collaborated with Laud on the 1635 
rYevision of the university statutes, and it seems that the 
Archbishop never forgot their close association for in one of his 
last letters from the Tower to John Greaves, he concluded with the 
words "commend my love to Dr. Turner." 2L A Tare mention of Turner 
i1llustrates what may have been a common experience for those 
attempting to consult him in his academic capacity. In April 16536 
Dr. Pinke of New College Oxford replying to Thomas Lydiat on tne 
latter's enquiries concerning a "mesolabe" which he had sent to 
Oxford for eriticism, wrote, "I would 8show it to Mr, Turner our 

_ Profesgor in Mr, Briggs his place, but he is 80 employed hourly in 
my Lord our Chancellor's (Laud) business here that I might not 


1nterrupt him with such difficulties as have arisen in ny perusal 
of this elaborate piece." << 


At the outbreak of the Civil War, Turner was one of tne 
first members of his university to volunteer for the King's cause; 
he fought under Sir John Byron but was captured very early and 
impris@ned for his pains. He paid the price for being on the 
losing side by being ejected from his university profes8orship by 
the Parliamentary visitors. The passionately Royalist Wood 
graphically described Turner's hardships after his downfall: "This 
pergon of proud and haughty mind because of his great parts and 
intimate acquaintance with Archbishop Laud and the great heroes of 
that time, the 8nivelling Presbyterians especially those of his 
college which he left behind him such as Alexander Fisher and Ralph 
Button, did not 8tir to report that he died no better than a brewer's 
clerk, because he often inspected the accounts of his sister. .and 


had a great eare of her concerns." 22 While we can 8hare Wood's 
Sympathy for Turner's 8ad demise, he was not one of the better 
examples of either Gresham or Oxford 8cience. 


When Turner deserted Gresham College for Oxford his place 
was taken by yet another Anglican and ardent Royalist, John Greaves. 
His references from Oxford indicate just how difficult it was in 
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the years preceding the Civil war to define an individual's 
relisious standpoint if he did not voluntarily choose to wear a 
party label and be "pigeon holed"; a luxury which would be denied 
everyone after 1640, Greaves' references were comprenensive: the 
puritanically inclined George Abbott, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

", .havinz good information. .” of him, wrote on his behalf to nis 
brother Sir Morris Abbott who sat on the Gresham committee as one 
of the City representatives. << Greaves also had tne Support of 
the Arcabishop!s theological enemy William Laud, at this time, 1631, 
Bishop of London. <2 Peter Turner appended his signature to two 
testimonials for Greaves, both in the company oi Nathaniel Brent, 
Warden of Merton, In one of the testimonials they touched upon 

the question of Greaves! religion and although the formula is 
Standardised it is interesting particularly in the light of the 
facts that Turner and Brent were at opposite ends of the religious 
Spectrum and that Brent and Greaves were later to be such enemies: 
"aq haec, in illis rebus,”" runs the testimonial, "quae ad religionem 
Spectant, g8emper ganum extitisse nec unquam quod scimus aliquid 
credidisse, aut tenuisse nisil quod ortinodoxum <et syncere fidel 
congruwn quodq Ecclesia Anzlicana opprobat et tuetur. ." 22 


Throughout the 1630's under the protection of the Royalist- 
Anglican establishment Greaves was undisturbed, but when the 
establishment changed in the early l640's he was, as has been 
described elsewhere, disnissed from his Gresham post., Though 
Greaves had 8something of a persecution complex he was less disturbed 
by loss of galary than by the quality of those who replaced him 
1n both Gregsham College and Oxford. He observed of his London 
SuccesSor: "He that is in the place doth no way deserve itn 2 
When he was Similarly ejected from his place in Oxford he was at 


least as concerned to engineer a worthy s8cholar into his involuntarily 
vacated position, as he was to geek his own restoration, and 8ettling 
upon Seth Ward he urged him to accept the position, of Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy, for "..if you refuse it, they (the Parliamentary 
Committee for Education) will give it to gome cobbler of their party 


who never heard of the name Euclid and yet will greedily 8nap it 
up for g8alary's aake," 28 


In relation to his sufferings Greaves obviously believed 
that the now dominant presbyterians were more concerned with g8ettling 
old 8cores than with furthering the cause of education. Certainly 
the details of the charges brought against Greaves in 1649 give 
plenty of 8upport to this belief. According to these articles it 
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was Greaves who informed the rxinz's avents that the money 


in Merton treasury was legally the crowmn's and who arranzed the 
removal of £400 from the treasury for the King's use; he 1s said 


to have alienated "a considerable part of the College -oodSs... 


wv 
Z 


and gratified courtiers with them"; "the gaid ſir. Greaves Teasted 


the Queen's confezsors, sent divers presents to them," amongst 


which was "an holy throne, an excellent instrumwent of idolatry or 


guperstition at least, and tne said Ir. Greaves was obgerved to 


be more familiar with these confessors than any true protestants 


used to be"; finally he was accused of inducing some unwary young 


fellows of Merton to replace Nathaniel Brent by william Harvey 


and of ousting kalph Button from his college offices and living 


auarters. <2 


Greaves, like Brizgs, does not apvear to have allowed 


considerations of party to interferewith his sclentific work 


which deserves more attention than it nas received for though 


he was not in tne forefront of the scientific advance, he worked 

away witn commendable persistence on its fl-nks. Greaves was a 
correspondent of many foreien scholars including William Shickard, 
James Uolius, Francis Junius and Peter acavenius; in tne British 
Isles he nad friendships with Archbishop Ussher, John Selden, 

Gerard Langbaine, Dr. William Hamey, Edward Pocock, George Ent 

and Charles Scarborouzh. £2 His attitude to the independence of 
1deas regardless of by whom they were espoused is admirably illustrated 
by his reflections on the reform of the calendar. Having observed 
that "I think we 8should do well with the Church of Rome to follow 
their example, " he continued, "much less am I of their opinion 

who think this correction of the year therefore to be rejected 
because it comes recommended by the Church of Rome, which were all 
one to refuse gome wholesgome potion because it is prescribed by a 
phySiclan we approve not of .» i This statement might be favourably 
contrasted with one of Thomas Lydiat's on the game subject, "I am 
rYesolved," declared Lydiat,"” against the bringing in of the Gregorian 
year and calendar into our country, to oppose any great period or 
Annus Magnus and with God's help to maintain it (his opposition) 
against whatsoever Jesuit or Papist. ." 4 


Although Greaves! work might be considered esoteric and 
tangential to the mainstream of science, he manifested a healtny 
Scepticism and a willingness to undertake laborious empirical 
observations to collect information and check as8s8ertaions, His 
activities in the Middle Bast illustrate nis attitude. "I do 
much desire to be at Alexandria,” he wrote on one occasion to 
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Peter Turner, "to gee whetner tnere nas not been gome error committed 


= ; TY 4 
5n As8tronomical observations as both Tycho and Kepler are of ovinlon.," — 


35imilarly nis letter from Constantinople of Auzust 1038 indicates 
the pains he nad taken to ensure the success of an observation: "The 
eclipse of the moon in December next will be observed (if it 

21ease God) at Bagdad, Smyrna, Constantinople and Alexandria, At 
which places LI have furnisned (men) with convenient instruments and 
ziven them instructions according to Tycho 5rane's now they Should 
oObserVe...1 doubt not it will be carefully observed in tfingland ang 
could wish ( as by uy letters I earnestly desired) tnat at the sane 
tine observations mi-ht be made in the Azores." 24 Greaves! 
activities are all the more commendable since, as ne complained, 
"tne City of London have failed we in my expectation of tneir 
contributions towards mathneuatical instruments., ."” and ne had been 
forced to sell many of his books, and to rely very neavily upon 

the contributions of nis brotners, to Tinance nis activities, 22 
Besides nis contributions to observational AStronomy, Greaves was 

an avid collector of manuscripts particularly of thoge on scientific 
gubjects with the hope of recovering lonz lost knowledge, "You may 
therefor hope to see,”" he wrote, "nost of the Greek mathematicians 
trans lated into Arabic brougnt home, and it may be that some of 
those that are lost in the Greek, (are) still extant in the arabic." 42 


He never lost this collecting habit and ne was still corresponding 
on the 8ubject almost until his aeath. i£ 


Of particular importance and interest in relation to 
Greaves! connection with Gresham College is his realization of 
the importance of navigation and his espousing of a complete set 
of proposals to reforn the art of navigation. The proposals, the 
work of ".,.a learned gentleman of Monferrat..”" were translated into 
tnglish by Greaves, and dedicated to the High Admiral of England, 
the Earl of Northumberland . 4 Greaves first noted that many 
contemporary sea charts were erroneous, because of basic defects in 
the as88umptions upon which they were based, due partly to the 
lnexperience of their compilers and partly to the reluctance or 
oversight, for want of opportunity, of mariners to commmicate 
observations proving their imperfections. Next the compass, he 
argued, though the best of navigational instruments, was the cause 
of great error if not used properly; from a marzinal note in the 
original Greaves was probably thinking of the variation of the 
variation. Thirdly he complained that many instruments of 
navigation were poorly constructed because of the large number of 
unskilled interlopers in the trade and the failure of simple mariners 
to recognise their worthlessness; related to this point was the fact 
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that "..too wany superflaous and expenslve instruments are 


recomended by artizans to poor marriners whereby they are iwupoverisned . " 


The first vroposal was designed to raise the cuality of 
a11l ranks of mariner by instituting a comprehensive educational 
prozramme, There was to be a professor of navigation in London, 
who, togetner with the representatives of Trinity fouse, would 
examine the abilities ".,.of all such seamen as nave not yet been 
masters and commanders of $ships as likewise all pilots and master 
nates witnout whose approbation they snould not be permitted to 
take any such charge.” In tneir 8spare time on the voyage the 
"common sort of marriners" were to be taught the basic elements 


of geamanshnip Such as makins observations, steering and "all otner 
practices of navigation." Masters were to see that such lessons 
were diligently learned punishing those who were negligent or 
referring their names to Trinity House for censure. 


Thne second proposal aimed at augmentins the amount of 
knowledge about world geography. Captains and mates were to gather 
a host of details on compass variations, winds, tides, currents 
and tne descriptions of foreign harbours. They were to note 
errors in extant books on navigation especially in "Rutters" and 
"Waggoners" so that the professor in London could issue better 
caarts., The regulation of the manufecture and teaching the use of 
navigational instruments was to be limited, in the third proposal, IJ 
to those who had received the approval of the professor of navigation. 
The final measure was intended to increase the number of mariners. 
S5lnce, argued the author, the profession is easily learned if 
properly taught, any ship sailing on a long voyage Should be obliged 
to carry ".,.a number of young men out of the country..." the number 
varying 1n relation to the size of the ship. These apprentices were 
to learn the profession and, optimistically, "..it would be a hard 
matter ever after to keep them from the sea ." 


It is obvious from Greaves" dedication that he considered 


his translation as much more than an academic exercise. He was 


very critical of those in England in positions of power and 
rYegSponsiblility who had failed to appreciate the importance of 
navigation and he expected his proposals to be taken geriously 

and to be implemented, "..when I consider with myself," he wrote, 
"with how much pleasure and gatisfaction, that IT may not say 
profit. . the art of navigation may be learned and practised; I 
cannot but condemn the incogitancy of the greater part of our 
gentry who choose ratner to trifle away their time, for which they 
are accountable to God and their country, in such low actions, that 
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5+ were a Shaue to mention wnat they are not ashaned to practice,” 


Greaves! dismissal from Gresnam College was unfortunate 
thouzh understandable. He was an absentee, but his absences were 
tne result of lonz dangerous and expensive research expedlitlons. 
de was a dedicated, open minded man, and tnough more given to 
regsearch than teachins, he obviously had an eye tor utilitarian 
30lutions to contemporary practical problems. 


Greaves! dismissal from Gresnaun College made way for 
ralph Button, Of Button's puritanisn there czn be no doubt. He 
was elected a fellow of Merton through the influence of Nathaniel 
Brent, and in October 1647 he was chosen one of the presbyterian 
visitors of Oxford, One of their main duties was to inspect the 
University residents =nd to reject those who were religiously 
incompatible; John Greaves was one of their victims, In July 1660 
Button was himself ejected from Oxford by the koyalist comnissioners. 2+ 


kalph Button was a puritan intrusion into this " scientific" 
chair, and tne only loser was science itsgelf. TI have found no 
evidence of his work on mathematics and even Ward found "..no 
evidence of his merit in geometry..in a case where the honour of 
his foundation was concerned ." 2£ ward is undeniably coy when 
discussing Button's academic qualities, possibly because he was 
conscious of the transparently sectarian nature of his appointment. 22 


One 1s inclined to agree with Greaves' judgement of Button that he 
was hardly deserving of nis place. 24 


Daniel Whistler, yet another fellow of Merton, succeeded 
Button as professor of geometry in 1648, Like Button and Greaves 
before him he was recommended to the place by Sir Nathaniel Brent, 
wno praised his ".,.sufficiency in the mathematics. .as also his 
abilities in all polite humane and University learning." 22 Whistler 
was in Tact a far more distinguished physician than geometer, having 
undertaken part of his training in medicine at the University of 
Leyden where he had written his famous dissertation on rickets. 22 


Whistler was a friend of the great political and military 
leaders of the day, including Cromwell, Monck and Blake, but he 
Seems to have earned their regard less because of ideolozical factors 


than because he was an outstandinsg pnysiclan and medical oreganiser. 
During the first Anglo-Dutch war, wnen he was only thirty four, he 
was entrusted by the Comnissioners for the Navy witn the responsible 
task of organisinsz medical facilities for tnose injured in sea 
battles, and in the first half of 1653 he supervised the medical 


arrangements for the reception of the injured firgt in the 8outh 
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coast towns and later alons tne coast of gast Anglia. 2 As well 


as being an able przctical physician, writer and 2adninistrator, ne 
was receptive to the latest in weilical learnin-z. He had nela 
4arvey's circulation theory to be correct from at the latest 1045 
when it nad avpeaered in his thesis, and in 1654 ne had delivered 

2n expl-nation of the circulation of tne blood to Christina, Queen of 


3weden ".,.,who gave him the character of a learned able scholar and 
physician," 22 


Strangely for this period in tne College's history 
Whistler appears to have been well behaved. Realizing, in Vetober 
1653, that the order of the Council of State that he accompany the 
2mbassador to Sweden, Bulstrode Whitelocke, as his personal 
physician, would mean long absences, he s8elected a substitute to 
lecture in his place, one vr. Rawlins of Queens College, Oxford, 
of whom the Gresham committee approved. 22 Moreover in 1657 
Whistler, intending to marry, actually handed in his resignation 
before the committee was forced to ask for it. 22 Had his history 
ended with nis marriage or witn his election to the koyal Society, 
he would have been assured of an honourable, if minor, place in 
Scientific history, unfortunately he blotted his copybook late in 


life by embezzlins the funds of the Royal College of Physicians to 


pay off his aebts. *. 


Whistler, in his younger days at least, appears to have 
been a worthy scholar and dedicated physician. His influence on 
geometry at Gresham College was however 8small to non-existent; 
his interest in the former was a poor second to medicine and nis 
presence in the latter was punctuated by absence on diplomatic duty. 


The chair of Astronomy at Gresham College exhibited the 
Same vicissitudes in the quality of its occupants as did that of 
Teometry, If the Gresham committee was seriously looking for a 
competent astronomer, it was none too successful in electing Edward 
Brerewood, Recent historians of science have been uncomfortably 
direct in their criticisns of him, and "dead wood" and "not able" 
are descriptions which have become ass0ciated with his name. 22 
Before the advent of our age of 8specialisation commentators were 
less harsh towards him, but even then he was not sinzled out for 
praise as an astronomer but for his abilities as a general scholar. 
At Oxford his career was not particularly brilliant since he failed 
to gain a fellowship at Brasenose, thouzh one observer added 
". .without loss of credit for when preferment goes more by favour 
than by merit the rejected have more honour than tne elected." 23 
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The prospect of election to Gresnau College wst have 


been irresistible to Brerewood; it gave title, income, nome, ancG 
ganctuary to pursue his general Studies, in return for wnlch two 
hours lecturin=z each week was all that was expected of nime. OUnce 
elected he repaid nis benefactors by refrainins from participation 
in tne internal dispute over rules; "He loved retirement,” wrote ward, 
2nd wholly devoted niuself to tne pursuit of «owledges . .tl18 
Situation at Gresnham College being agreeable to nim ne does not 
Seem to have had any other views. ." 


Perhaps however Brerewood was not ouite so inefrect:ve 
aS at first sight appears. Altnouzh none of nis works were 
publisnhed before his death, he was not inactive, The preface to 
nis "Enquiries Touching the Diversity of Languages and Religions 
Throuzhout the Chief Parts of the World,” (London 1614) records 
that ",.,to avoid tne fruitless curiousity of the second rank, ne 
was ever most ready in vrivate eitner by conference or writlng 
to instruct others repairing unto him, if they were desirous of 
nis resolution in any doubtful points of learning.."” Sinply by 


being accessible Brerewood was fulfilling one of the inteniions of 
the founder and trustees of the College. 


In questions of relizion Brerewood was a moderate, He 
engaged In a public controversy with Mr, Nicholas Byfield, ". .about 
the keeping of tne Sabbath. . .Brerewood learnedly maintaining that 
the otner extracted more strictness therein than God enjoined. ." 2 
What little lingering fame was to adhere to Brerewood's name was, 
however, to be posthumous, Ricnard Holdsworth in his "Directions" 
for students recommended Brerewood's commentary upon Aristotle!'s 
"Organon" and "For lozical controversies you are to have two or three 
of the like books...” one of which was Brerewood's"Lozica." SuUcn 
was the esteem in which Brerewood's work was held That Mersenne 


wrote to Theodore Haak asking him to translate Brerewood's work 


1nto *reneh. £1 


Not only were Brerewood 's works recommended to be read 
and to be translated but they were revived as the polemicists took 
8ides in 1641 to engage in a war of books before they resorted to 
a war of arms. Brerewood's essay "The Patriarchall Government of 


the Ancient Chureh," was in the distinguished company of works by 
Hooker, Lancelot Andrews and Janes Ussher for the g8upporters of 


episcopacy against their adversaries. o8 Only one of Brerewood's 
books is dedicated wholly to science and unfortunately Lt is very 
turgid and 8cholastic and is peppered with plentiful quotations from 


aristotle and the as AY One must conclude that in Brerewood 
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the Gresram trustees found an amenable and respectable "general 
3cholar"” but one who failed to leave any Slenificant mari upon 
astronomical learning. 


Thomas Williamns has men stron<cer claimns to oblivion tnan 
nas nis predecessor Brerewood., It is difficult to understand 
exactly why Willians was <elected and clearly the Greshamn committee 
found it difficult to choose between the candidates for three votes 
were given to Williams and the Same number was Shared between his 
four competitors. {2 His election may have had something to do with 
the style of nis testimonial in which ne is referred to as "..son 
of John Willians, late of London, mercer and Sometime gervant to 
I3ir Thomas Gresnham." The trustees may als0 nave been impressed by 
the gomewhat extravagant clalmns made on his behalf by the bis guns 
of Christ Church, Oxford, that having taken two deerees in arts 
"ein our Judgeuent is very fit publicly to profess any of them in 
any college or university whatsoever. And to this as deservedly 80 
willinzly we give our testimony." it 


williams was perhaps fortunate and flattered to have 
triumphed over the other candidates one of whom was Christopher Wren, 
brother of Mathew and father of Sir Christopher, and who at this 
time, 1614, was only twenty four years ola. <= Of the otner competitors, 
Edmand Gunter was to be the next professor of Astronomy, and 
Dr, Saimael Turner, brotner of Peter Turner, was later to have a 
not undistinguished career as a Parliamentarian. Even for Gresham 


College Thomas Williams was an insienificant fizure., 


Edmund Gunter was a far more important contributor to 
the dissemination of practical mathematics than eitner of his two 
predecessors. Ne have just witnessed his desire as early as 1613 
to gain a Gresham post, and in 1618 he was visiting Henry Briggs in 
gresham College and possibly working with him on logarithms . -{< 
Gunter is one of the better examples of the catalytic effect which 
greSham College had upon aspiring scientists freed from the 
Strictures of the universities; FP. R. Johnson has indicated how 
the necessity of collecting data induced considerable co-operation 
between the GresSham professors and artisans 2, and Gunter himself 


evidenced a fine appreciation of the needs of the unlettered, "It 


18 well known, to many of you" wrote Gunter in the "Conclusion to 
the Reader” of his "De Sectore", that this sector was thus 


continued, (and) the most part of this book written in Latin many 
copies transcribed and dispersed more than sixteen years Since. 


I am at the last contented to give way that it come forth in English. 
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Tot that I think it worthy of may labour or the public view, but 
partly to s8atisfy their importunity, who not understanding the Latin, 
yet were at the charge to buy the instruwent, and partly for my own 
eage.n 12 Gunter had written the "De Sectore”" in lo07 and since 
then it had been circulated in Lating it seems a fair concluslon 
that his contact with the needs of the untutored among his audience 
had convinced Gunter that utilitarian scientific knowledge was too 
valuable to be locked up in the lanzuage of the learned, Pernaps 
Still slizhtly doubtful of the step he was takins Gunter continued, 
"..if I find this to <ive you content, it shall encourage me to do 
the like for my Cross Staffe, and some other instrunents.” {© One 
doubts whether Gunter, nad he remained confined in tne cloistered 


world of Oxbridge, would have bothered to translate nis work or 
would even have recognised the necessity. 


Scholars have differed in their estimations of Gunter's 
work, one Opinion being that-it was "too mathematical for most 
people,” another that he was "..a man who gaw that the needs of most 
men, busy about their daily tasks, was priuarily for a 8speedy and 
easy means of getting answers to their particular problems accurate 
enough for all practical purpoges." There 1s not the same 
disagreement on the value and simplicity of nis navigational 
instruments, Commander Waters, for example, observinge that "With the 
1nvention of Gunter's scale the solution of navisational problems 
was reduced to the simplest of instrunental manipulations." { It 
Seems likely that Gunter's "De Sectore" was popular since his 
writing on the cross staff was also published. One example of the 
value of Gunter's work is afforded by the record of the voyage of 
Captain Thomas James in 1631 in which he used "Master Gunter's 
Crosse Staffe,” "A Table every day Calculated correspondent to the 
latitude according to Master Gunter's directions in his book,” and 
"., many Small glasses. .,wnhose part of time TI knew to be a most 
insensible thing, and 80 divided and appropriated the Logg line to 
them, . approved of by Master Gunter." {2 AS Briggs' protege Gunter 
lectured upon logarithms after Briggs nad left for oxfora. = As 
far as religion is concerned Gunter appears to have been orthodox. 


He held the parsonage of St. George Southwark along with his Gresnham 
post until his aeath., SE 


The appearance of Henry Gellibrand in Gresham College 
(1626/7) is of great interest. His predecessor had been an 
influential teacher, author and instrument maker, and apparently 


the Gresgham committee was eager to ensure that the trend should 


continue. Gellibrand first applied for the vacant position 


on 
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the 18th December 1626, but tne counittee conscientiously deferred 
2 decision ",.for their better informetion touching tnese or any 
Se It is probable that at this tine Gellibrand 
nad not submitted any testimonials, for tne only one of nis wnlcn 


other SULTOrCS . " 


18 dated, that from Trinity College, Oxford, bears the date 

22nd December 1626, Gellibrand was elected on the 2nd Jamary lo2T 
receiving $Six votes with only one =iven to anotner caniidate, but 
even at this stase nis admission to the post was conditional upon 
the promise that ",.he will not nereafter taxe any other calling 

Or Ccourse upon him, but ap>ly hinsel? wholly to this, or <else wholly 
leave the place, Likewise he promised to rest in the house as well 
in term as out of term, whereby the more commodiously to -ive helv 


to gents and mariners by private conference." £2 The extraction of 


this promise was a concerted attempt to make the College a permanent 
resort, in the City of London, of those who needed scientific 
instruction, to make the instructor himself a sSpecialist with no 


outside distractions, in the practicel consequences of an academic 


Study, and to make the College less like a poor imitation of an 


Oxbridge college with short terms and somewhat inaccessible teacners. 


In natters of religion Gellibrand almost certainly leaned to 
the puritan 8ide. He attracted the odiun of Queen Henrietta Maria 

and Bishov Laud, on account of nis allowing an almanac to be publisned 
by his servant William Beale in which the Enelisn protestant martyrs 
of Poxe's Book of Martyrs were substituted for the commonly used 

names of the "Popish" saints. The case against Gellibrand and Beale 
was disnissed on the grounds that many Such almanacs nad been 


published before; The decision angered Laud who declared, "Sir... T 


WLlI 8it on your skirts for IT hear you keep conveniicles at Gresham 
College after your lectures there," = The Bisnop obviously tnouzht 
that Gellibrand was holding religious meetings in the College but 

1t is far more likely That they were the consultations desired by 

the committee and agreed to by Gellibrand which would almost certainly 
nave been hald immediately after nis lectures. 


It was not the most difficult thing to annoy the irrascible 
Laud in the 1630's; emphasisin=- Gellibrand's argument with him draws 
a red herring across the path of objective enquiry. There was no 


hint of religious touting when Gellibrand was elected. His 
testimonials reveal that he was a frequenter of the lectures of 


John Bainbridge and possibly also of those of Henry Briggs when he 


was Gresham professor, for Trinity College, Oxford informed tae 


committee that he nad ".. joined with his private industry much 


conference with famous professors both in this University and in 
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Gellibrand certainly lived up to tne expectations of the 
Greshain committee. He co-operated witn g8uen men as Artnur gopton 
and John Wells whose book on dialling, "..written ror my own private 
deliznt. .and exercise tnirteen years Since.., he encouraged nim to 
priat for general circulation. 2 fe was also involved in practical 
observations to ascertain the variation of the variation. = He 
attempted to perforn sSimltaneous observations of a lunar eclipse 
in October 16531, very similar to those undertaken by John Greaves 
later on in the 8ame decade, In tnis case the eclipse was being 
observed at Gresham College in London and by Captain Thomas James 
off the coast of Norih America; the two readin-es were later correlated 
and Gellibrand, noting the relative success of the undertaking, 
expressed the hope that it would be "..a means to encourage our 
EBnglish 8ea men and others to make such or the like observations in 
foreign parts as the heavens shall be offered unto them." = 
Gellibrand was by no means a s$Spectacular scientist, that was not 
expected of him, but, in the tradition of the College, he was 


efficient, available and he fulfilled the conditions of nis employnent. 


Wwe have already seen that Samuel Foster's tenure of the 
chair of Astronomy was interrupted by the intrusion of a monarchical 
candidate, Munzo Murray, but that the latter's marriage and changed 
political conditions ensured Poster's return to the College in lod4l. 
Foster enjoyed the confidence not only of the City Fatners but also 
of the dissident House of Commons, for in June 1643 he was enitrusted 
by them with the licensinsg of all books on nathematics, of almanacs 
and of prognostications. ©2 It seems plain, however, that having 
experienced the effects of party censure on academic life niuself, 
he had no desire to 8see others suffer in sinilar fashion. His 
contemporaries and recent historians alike are united in observing 
that PFoster's rooms in Gresham College were a haven for scientists 
of all parties and a centre of instruction and discussion for all 
who cared to attend and Professor Taylor has asserted that "..it 
was in Poster's chamber that Royalist matnematicians and scientists 
expelled from the universities used to meet after his lectures to 
discuss new instruments, new experinents and hypotheses. ." 20 Dr. Jonn 
wallis recalled, after the Restoration, that Poster's lodginzs had 
been a rendezvous for serious men of 8science who were in London 
when university life was disrupted during the Civil War, and that 


non 8cientific topics which might cause personal quarrels, "..discourses 


of divinity, of state affairs and of views otner than what concerned our 


business of philosophy,®" were forbidden, 2. 
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This principle, practiced 


by Poster and much earlier by Briggs, was later built into the 
Royal Society. 


Foster was probavly a better teacher Than rYesSearcner. 
His published work is indicative of no great originality. At 
11s avpointnent to tne College there was only a Shadow of tne 
conditions placed upon Gellibrand, for Foster pronised ".,.to 
mare this house the place of nis abode and to apoly ninself princivrally 
to the study of astronomy ." 2 He 18 known to nave made observations 
but his time was occupied mainly witn teaching tne use of mathematical 
and navigational instrumnents and, on occasion, with redeslgnine the 
S82me to facilitate tneir use by artisans ano seanen, He certainly 
improved Gunter's quadrant, for example, end nad a great reputation 
a8 a diallist., He had a wide range of friends including Sowue of 
the founder anewmwbers of tne royal Society such as wilains and Merret, 
Samael dHartlib, the publicist of new educational ideas, and 


instrunent makers such as Anthony Thompson and William Leybourne 
the "practical mathematician." 22* 


Wwanzo Murray, the cause of Seaiwel Poster's eviction from 
Gresham College, is at best a very Shadowy figure, Three things 
can be stated about him with certainty, ne was a hkoyalist, an 
Anglican and ne was an inslgenificant scientist., Ylurray's early 
life, apart from a few scanty educational details, is a mystery, 
but ne Seems to have arrived in En-land in the wake of Charles 1 
who paid a visit to Scotland in the early 1630's. He owed his place 
1n Gresham College to the King; he was ordained by Francis White, 
Bishop of Ely, who inclined to the Laudian position in theology; 
he was the ass80ciate of such stalwarts of the Anglican establishnent 
as Nelle and Cosin, and he dedicated a book, "A Treatize of the 
Sabbath Day" to Archbishop Laud. Apart from notices of nis election 


and regslgnation the Gresham minutes tell us nothing further about 
Nime 


After leaving the College in 1641 it is probable that 
ne entered the King's service in some capacity. In Pebruary 1647 
Murray was caught in the act of 8secreting a letter about his person 
from King Charles to the French Ambassador in Scotland, which Murray 
was to deliver. Speculation abounded as to its contents but it was 


found to be "..all in figures and cyvphers and couldn!t be read 
innediately.n Murray next crops up Sometime in the 1650's in 


Antwerp, apparently an exile, with a group of Royalists, assisting 
at the funeral service of a nobleman. 22 Returning to favour as a 


result of the Restoration Murray was elected a member of the 
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Philogophical Society of London, probably on the propogal of SIr 
Robert Moray, but he was not a founder member of the Royal Society. 2 
One cannot be too harsh on Murray for some hum@Qrous evidence of 
gcientific ability is given by his friend Sir John Denham, a 

Royalist and minor poet, to suggest that he had the merit to 

discover a Speedy and effective cure for venereal Jigease! << 


Lawrence Rooke was the only man before the Restoratlion 
to hold two different Gresham chairs, those of Ag8tronomy and Geometry. 
Rooke, as far as the history of Gresnam College 1s concerned, was 
the 8econd of the Oxford group of scientists to move down to 
London in the 1650's. The first was Willian Petty in 1651, when, 
with the agscendency of the Independents, the most violent of the 
Civil War antipathies were beginning to subside and the atmospnere 
of London was a little less restricted than it nad been under the 
Presbyterians. Rooke was a scholar of general learning with a 
leaning towards observational and mathematical astronomy, but also 
he obviously possessed a 8strong desire to harness the potential of 
London as a centre of world trade, and therefore of world travel, 
to the collection of scientific data. Rooke's proposgals are enshrined 
in his "Directions for Seamen going to the Eagst and West Indies to 


keep a journal "which bear 8everal close regemblances to John Greaves' 
proposals for the improvement of navigation. 28 


Rooke observed that the purpose of the Royal Society was 
to 8tudy nature rather than books, "..and from the observations 


made of the Phenomena and Effects |she presents to compose such a 
History of Her as may hereafter serve to build a s01id and Useful 
Philog8ophy upon. .* With this in mind, and considering how nariners 

" . .may increase their Philosophical 8tock by the advantage which 
England enjoys of making voyages into all parts of the world,” he 
Suggested a number of quite detailed proposals for the collection 

of data, The first two advised the repeated taking of compass 
readings at which times latitude and longitude should be noted, as 
also the method employed in making the reading. Proposals three to 
8ix related to the 8ea and included noting "..the Ebbings and Flowings 
of the Sea..." its depth near coasts and ports, the physical nature 

of the sea bed and the shape of the 8horeline. Meteorological and 
tidal considerations were touched upon in point seven; all changes 

of wind direction were to be noted, the times they occurred and 

their s8trength and latitude, ".. but above all to take exact care 

to observe the Trade Wines (8sic).." Coastal tides were to be described 
in detail ",.as their precise time of Ebbing or Flowing in Rivers 


at Promontories or Capes. . .what day of the moon's age and what times 
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of the year, the highest and lowest tides fall out..." Aais eizntn 


propogal directed all seamen "To observe and record all Zxtraordinary 


Meteors, Lightnings, Thunders, Ignes Patui, Comets etc. .marxin- 
Still the places and tines of their appearing, continuance etc.," 
The final proposal reminds us that Rooke had been an assistant at 
Robert Boyle's chemical experiments in Oxford for tne mariners were 
"To carry with them good scales and Glass Viols of a pint or 80 
with very narrow mouths which are to be filled with sea water In 
different degrees of Iatitude, as often as they please, and the 
weight of the vial full of water taken exactly at every time and 
recorded marking withal the degree of latitude, and the day of the 
month. And that as well of water near the top, as at a =reater 
depth.” One month after this set of proposals appeared, kooke 
published an easy method of calculating aepth. 22 


Greaves and Rooke invited 8eamen to co-operate in the 
collection of precise 8scientific data and both described how this 
night be done. The dissimilarity is nowever more interesting 
for the purposes of the collection were for different reasons. 

With Greaves the data was to be fed back to improve navigation 

itself leading to better charts and instruments, A "purer" scientific 
purpose was not specifically envisaged, therefore if one were sgerved 
it would be purely incidental. Rooke's purpose was to borrow 

the geaman's services and to use them to perform tasks which 
gophisticated men of 8cience in London could not perform for 
themselves., The information gathered would be used to form, or 
confirm, or deny 8cientific theories which mignt or might not be 


of value to navigators. The former was therefore ad hoc and 
utilitarian, the latter was academic. 


One can add little to the attentions which Christopher 
wren has received from generations of historians. It would seem 
that Wren was Somewhat reluctant to take up the Gresham post, 
finally doing so0 only after the persuasions of his Oxford friends 
eSpecially Wilkins. £22 This reluctance is reflected, though with 
a thick coating of the expected modesty, in his inaugural lecture 
when he confessed "..T had never desi-n'd anytning furtner, than to 
exercise my Radius in private dust, unless those had inveigh'd 
against ay Sloth and Remissness, with continual but friendly Exhortations 
whom I may account the great Ornaments of Learning of our Nation, 
whom to obey is with me 8sacred, and who, with the s8uffrages of the 
worthy g8enators of this honourable City, had thrust me into the 


public Sand ." 221 qhe fact that wren aid not want to be a Gresham 


profess80r but was persuaded to become one, added to the arrangements 
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made to facilitate nis entry into tne College by Lawrence kooke, 
which are described elsewnhere, Supports the idea that The College 
was colonised in the 1650's by a group from the same university, 


all known to each other, and professinsg an interest in tne 1dea 


of neutral 8science, Wren's reluctance to lecture was abetted by 
external events for the College was effectively closed down when 


it was zarrisoned in 1658, and the only man in occupation of his 
YOOMS Was Jonathan Goddard . £2< 


Prom the foundation of Gresnam College to the Restoration, 
of all the disciplines represented there, the chair of Paysic had 
the s8mallest number of occupants, five. The physicians also tended 


to be less distinguished than their colleagues in the other scientific 


chairs, an adeouate reflection of the generally poor state of Enslish 
medicine in tne early seventeenth century. 


The first occupant of the chair of physic was Dr. iYathew 
Gwinne who was a general scholar of ome repute "..in his younger 
years. .mach admired for his penetration in Philosophical Disputes, 
and his xnowledge in all parts of numane and prophane learning and 
most of the modern languages. .n 122 Gwinne unlike the majority of 
his success0rs, took his M.D., in England, at Oxford, but only just, 
the Chancellor petitioning the University tnat he might proceed M.D. 
without paying the usual dues ".. for the excessive charge thereof 
almost persuaded him to seek in some other university abroad, with 


less charge to hinself but with mich dighonour (in ny judgement ) 
to your university." 202 


Gwinne nay have 8hared the scepticism of Montaizne's 
es88ays, translated by his friend John Plorio in 1608, and he may, 
Or may not, nave had the honour of being consulted by the Gresham 
cummittee when the regulations for the physic lecture were being 
framed . 222 His sole contribution to the study of medicine 
cane after he left Gresham College when in 1610/11 he engaged in 
a public controversy with one Francis Anthony, a quack, who was 
proclaiming the virtues of potable gold, Gwinne maintained the 
positions that "metallic medicines were not Superior to animal 
medicines, that Anthony's metnod did not dissolve zold, and that 
there was no such thing as a panacea." Clark has observed vis-a-vis 
this medical fracas that "the greater knowledge of the present time 


as zood as confirms Gwinne's concluslon, though not all his 
argunents," 106 
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The occupation of the Physic chair by Feter Mounsell 1s 
totally without note. He strove to ain the post for 80 lonz but 


having done 80 he relapsed into silence, He published nothing on 
medicine, nor is it known upon what he lectured. Certainly he nad 
attended gome of the foremost medical scnools in Europe including 
Padua and Leyden, but also Oxford, Cambridge, Paris, Basel and 
Strasbourgz, which was, besides his recommendation from James 1, 
the fact which, above all, appears to have impressed the Gresnam 
committee. 22 It is surprising that with such an Odyssey of 
medical travelling behind him Mounsell reuains such an anonymous 


figures 


Thomas Winston was professor of Pnyslc at Gresham College 
from October 1615 to November 1655 with a nine year break between 
January 1643 and August lo52., Not only was Winston lonsg serving 
but his tenure of the chair s8panned the crucial years of the formulation 
and discussion of Harvey's theory of the circulation of the blood. 
He also left behind him a fair amount of evidence as to his standpoint 
on the physiological controversies of the day. 


Winston was an accomplished man, His election to Gresham 
College and his fellowship of the Royal College of Physicians gave 
him status as a doctor, later confirmed by his peers in the Royal 
College who decided not to institute a new lecture in medicine 
because a perfectly good one already existed at Gresham College 
which was Served by a very diligent lecturer. £28 He also snhone 
in the business world for, like his Gresham colleague Henry Briggs, 
he was a member of the Virginia Company. His membership of the 
company began in 1619 and thereafter he was regularly in attendance 
at its meetings, his judgement being so valued that he, along with 
Sir John Danvers, was chosen to negotiate with Gondomar, the Spanish 
Ambassador, on the company's behalf. Winston also sat on the 
committee to consider the aarketing of Virginia tobacco, on another 
to deal with the establishment of a salt works in Virginia, and 


he was deputed to deal with the Lord Mayor of London concerning the 
emigration of London children to Virginia. £22 


To add to his business accomplishments, Winston appears 
to nave had a bedside manner valued particularly by Royalists and 
Anglicans of noble birth, He attended Lord Treasurer Portland on 
his death bed in 1635. After his rapid and mysterious departure 
for the continent in 1643 it would 8eem that he was doing more than 
convalesce there; in 1648 he was in Caen waiting upon the Marchioness 
of Ormonde "..who was troubled with the 8pleen, for which she had 
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found mach good by the Doctor's advice;" in February le65l ne was 


in Rouen and was recommended to tne Marquis of Urmonde as ".,.a 
8ingular good physician and a rYignt honest manjz" in Novenber of 
the game year he was in Faris treatin- tne gdarl of Norwich for 


L110 


jaundice. winston at the age of TT decided that nis peripatetic 


medical practice was becomin- a little onerous and also that conditions 
in gn-land were now more attractive than they had been a GJtecade before. 
He returned to Gresham College in 165535, 


Concerning Winston's ability as a physician there 1s 
radical disagreement, though the parties to the argument are united 
in the opinion that he was widely read and, from tne evidence of 
nis writings, probably a -ood lecturer, Of nis lectures unk 
observed that "They comprehend the entire body of anatomy, with 
the improvements down to nis own time, which include The discoveries 


of Harvey, and were considered the mnost complete and accurate in the 
tnalisn language, n 4 A later critic however has been far less 
flatterins, claiming that Winston ".,.,made no ori-inal disCcoverles.. 
(and) 8howed no acquaintance with Harvey's demonstration of the 
eirculatlions e One of Winston's contemporaries, Dr. Christopher Tene, 


referred to Winston as a "dogmaticall Gallenist," i 


Tne style of Winston's lectures was certainly witty and 
anecdotal, almost as if he considered it necessary to amuse as well 
as to inform his audience. When, for examvle, he discussed the skin, 
he related that "It is tnick and strong in the Neck, Back and Thi-ns. 
I nave 8een the Hungars to nang their scimitars in it as in belts, 
and the Bohemian Zifale (?) made the heads of druns of it." Later 
he noted that "St. Augustine... Speaks of a man of his own knowledge 
who, without stirring his head or hand, would move his hair to his 
face and throw it back again...» 12 His qualitative descriptions of 
physical organs betray an o1d fashioned approach; in the "De Intestinis," 
the liver and the stomacn are referred to as "noble parts” 214 and 
in the g8ection "De Fulmonibus,” he retained the o1d tripartite 


distinction between the naturzl faculty, the vital faculty and the 
animal faculty. 2 


Concerning the circulation there is a problem, for the 
year in which the lectures were written is not known, The latest 
date mentioned in the text is 1628, 2 In nis discusslon of tne 
vulmonary or lesser circulation, although he mentioned Galen, Averroes, 
Piccolomini, Laurentius, Riolams, Vesalius, Bauninus and Columbus, 


he did not mention Harvey, neitner nere nor anywhere else in the 
whole book. i 


The sectlon "De Corde" reveals no fauiliarity with, 
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2nd certainly no acceptance of, Harvey's theory, Describin#g the 
rizht ventricle he asserted that the blood enters it ".,.that it 


mi-ht be concocted and cleansed, and of the tnickxer part, the 


thicker part of tne inward substance of the neart is nourisned. 

The thinner part, with tne ame contraction per septuu 18 8wept 

tnrouzh into the left ventricle for tne generation of vitall Spirits. s." 
0f the left ventricle he observed tnat "In this cavity are made the 
vitall Spirits, whicn by the arteries witn arteriall blood are 
communicated to the rest of the body for nourishnent and refection." © 

Als Section on the septum would also seem to betray ignorance: 

"These ventricles," he wrote, "are divided with a partition which 

is called... (the) s8eptum to keep the contents of the ventricles 

from 8udden juncture... it is full of cells, and porous to the 

right, that the biood in the left might be 8weet for the generation 

of 8pirit and arterial blood." He had a clever explanation of why 

no one had ever s8seen these "pores" because in dead bodies they "fall 
together,” but he still believed that they existed for although no 

probe can pierce them.. . towards the point where the gseptum 1s most 
thin, even in dead bodies it is pervious, whereby tne blood may the 


C 
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winston's approach to Anatomy was certainly clear, concise, 
amusing and well-read., He described each organ in turn, its substance, 
location and as many opinions of its function as possible., He appears 
to have had no knowledge of Harvey's theory, but because his 
understanding of the international state of anatomy was 8&0 comprenensive, 
and because it Seems he would have included it nad he known of it (his 
lectures being discursive and not dogmatic) one concludes that the 
lectures were written before the publication of Harvey's "De Motu" 
in 1628, The alternatives are that Winston was purposely ignoring 
the theory for gome reason, perhaps of personal animas, which is 
unlikely, or that he was Simply ignorant of the theory, which 1s 
also unlikely as he was a near contemporary of Harvey, was a Pellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians, Shared Harvey's politico- 
religious views and also lived in London. 20 If the lectures were 
written before 1628 Winston may have introduced Harvey's theory 
verbally; this explanation is perhaps gupvorted by Winston's not 
having published tne lectures hinself for without Harvey's findings 
written into them they were obviously incouplete. It is probable 
that Winston never intended them to be published, he nad had at 


least twenty-five years to do 8&0, and as they appeared four years 
after his death he was in no position to amnend them, i= 
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Paul de Laune, Winston's s8uccessor, nad family connections, 
as we have Seen, which enabled nim to secure the Gresnam chair of Physic 


in the face of competition from other well-supported parties. De Laune 
nade no great impression on the world of medicine. he left no writings 
by which he can be judged, thouzh nis services do Seem to have been in 
demand; he was physici=en to Lord Falkland when ne was Viceroy of Ireland; 
he was nominated by tne Royal College of Physlcians, of which he 

was a nmnenber, to accowpany the Barl of Essex in a medical capacity 


in June 1643; and on leaving Greshau College he was awarded by Cromwell 
tne post of Physician General to the fleet. 


It is probable that Paul de Laune was the brother of Peter 
and Gideon de Laune and the gon of William de Laune, a fHuguenot refugee, 
who g8ettled in London and was allowed by the Royal College of Physicians 
to practice as a aoctor . <2 The political nature of his appointments 


in the l640's and 1650's seem to indicate that ne was a puritan by 
inclination as well as by ancestry. 


One finds it difficult to approach Jonathan Goddard in 
the 8pirit of awe no doubt due to him as one of the founders of the 
Royal Society, It is clear that Goddard was a physician £ood enough 
to win the trust and approval of Cromwell whose personal physician 
he was; he was sSensible enough to be made a member of the Council of 
State and to sit in Parliament; and he was liberal enoush in an age of 
bigotries "..to defend 8scnolars of any and all religious parties." £52 
Besides this the quality of his companions is indicative of some 
1nterest in the sciences, and nis possession of a laboratory in 
Gresham College points to nis havins been active in practical chemistry. 
Toddard was without doubt an amiable man, very hospitable and more than 
a little fond of alcohol, thougn the description of him as a "..wine 
drinking clubman..” conjures up a sSonewhat misleading picture, <2 


One is not aware, however, that Goddard made any 8significant 
contribution to the progress of aedical sclience. His Discourse of 1670 
upon the 8state of medical practice in London reveals his concern that 
this egoteric art was not being defended as it should be against the 
encroachments of the Apothecaries who were stealing ideas and chemical 
formalae from such as himself, thereby reaping a profit while he was 
denied the full rewards of his own labours. £2 The cry was a very 
familiar one in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and perhaps 
Toddard was a little ashamed of having revived it for he added a 
disclaimer, of gorts, plezding that "..if the author may be believed, it 
was no desizgn of private advantage by gaining profit or credit, that 
induced him to the publishing hereof..." 126 
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ruined when Napier fell under the influence of the heated 
Sermons of the puritan Christopher Goodman, Certainly Napier 
was a protestant though of what degree of conviction I am not 
Sure, For the "nathematical" relationship between Briggs and 
Napier 8ee an essay in the game volume by G. A. Gibson. "Napier's 
Logarithms and the Change to Briggs' Logarithms." 


Be.M., Sloane HS. 4398, f. 137. Briggs to Pell. 25th October 1628, 
BeM. Add. MS. 6194, foOS. 61r=ve 


william Oughtred. "An Apologeticall Epistle.”" (London 1632). 
Sig. De. 3V. Oughtred was on the side of Briggs, not surprisingly, 


as he hinself was in controversy with Delamain whom he described 
as ",.this nisle in a bagge.." 


D. T., Wniteside. "Henry Briggs: The Binomial Theorem Anticipated." 


Mathematical Gazette. XIV. (1961). pp.9-12. 
155. 
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Biographia Britannica. II. 980. 


Bodleian Library. MS. Tanner 753, f. 68v. 
Ibid. 


Thomas Smith. "On The Life and Works of Henry Briggs." op. cit., 
(note 3). 1lxXx. 


It is annexed to "A Declaration of the State of the Colony and 
Affairs in Virginia." (London 1622) by Edward Waterhouse. 


Henry Briggs. VWill.op. cit., (note 10). 


B. We. Henderson., "History of Merton College." (London 1899). 


"The Works of William Laud." Ed. W. Scott and J. Bliss. T7 vols. 


in 9. (Oxford 1847-60). vol. VI, part 2. p.5953. 
ward "Lives" p.132. 


Bodleian Library. MS. Bodl. 3153, fe. [Þ>v. Pinke to Lydiat. 
April 30th 1636. 


"\thenae Oxoniensis" III. 30T. 
G.R. II. 22. 3rd Pebruary 1630/1. 
Ibid. 21, Laud's testimonial is not entered in the minutes. 


Ibid. 22. Signed by Nathaniel Brent, Peter Turner, George Abbott 
and Hugo Gregssy., Greaves" fourth testimonial came from John 
Bainbridge, the Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, Ward 
argued ("Lives" p.136. note a) that Bainbridge's letter was 
intended as a recommendation of Greaves for the Gresham chair, 

but it is obvious from the wording that Greaves had elicited 

this gupport for his application for the Oxford chair of geometry. 
Bainbridge wrote "Being desirous that a worthy scholar may 

Succeed my late. learned colleague Mr. Henry BYiggS.." i.e. 

not Mr. Turner, who was the resigning Gregham professor, but 
Henry Briggs who was tne deceased Oxford professor. Evidently 
Bainbridge gave the testimonial to Greaves to make what use he 
could of it; the reputation of its author allied to the weight 

of its attestations are s8ufficient explanation of Greaves"! 
opportunist use of the document once the Oxford post was filled. 
Though not dated, it mast have been written between Briggs' 

aeath on 26th January 1630/1 and the date of the Gregham committee 
meeting at which the testimonial was produced, 22nd Pebruary 1630/1. 
Jee also Biographia Britannica. IV 2267-8, especially footnote A, 
where the author, in his discussion of this gubject, makes SOme 


very 8cathing criticisms of "20 ward. 
150, 
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Bodleian Library. MS. Suith 95, p.89., Blograpnia zritannicas 
IV 2272, footnote +. 


Biographia Britannica. IV 2275-6, footnote Y. Greaves consulted 
Sir Charles Scarborousn before settling upon riard; apparently 

he facilitated ward's election vy eliciting tne support of one 
of nis rParliamnentary friends, Sir John Trevor. Ward, 11H return, 
Successfully procured for Greaves tne £500 in arrears owinzs from 
his s8alarye 


Montagu Burrows. ed. "The Rezister of the Visitors of the 
University of Oxford. 1647-58, " Camden Society. (1881). ppe252=3. 
Ge Ce. Brodrick, "Memorials of Nerton College," Oxford Historical 
Society. (1885). p.l02., "Athenae Oxoniensis" III 325. 


Thomas Birch ed, "The Miscellaneous Works of iir. John Greaves, 
Professor of Astronomy in the University of Uxford." 2 vols. 
(London 1757). I. pe.lviii. An interestins work of 165353 by 

Thomas \ash ("Philopolites") entitled "Quaternio or A Fourefold 
Way to a Hapty Life,” goes into some detail about several 
lectures which were read in London at about tnis time, Christopher 
H1Ill in his "Intellectual Origins of the English Revolution." 
P.60, considers Nnash to be ziving "...a full account of the Gresham 
Science and mathematics lectures..." Dr. Hill may be correct but 
the interpretation mist be treated with some caution. iasnh 
1ntroduces his eulogy of the lectures in the following manner 
("Quaternio" p.44); "Again when I consider how we have divers 
other lectures, Anatomie, Astronomie, Geometrie, whereby we 

rYeape much czood.." He never mentions Gresham College by name. 
Perhaps Nash meant by "..divers other lectures..." all the 

Lectures in London including those at Gresnam College, for besides 
anatomy, astronomy and geometry he mentions "the Arithmeticke 
Lecture” and "the Physickxe and Naturall Philosophy Lecture .," 

By The geometry lecturer, Nash inforus us that "..we are taught 
the useful art of Surveying; how to measure out the circle of 

the earth, to know what Compasse it bearetn about and what 
distance is between the Center and the Circumference,” Por 


further references to Nash, see below footnotes 88 and 112. 
Bodleilan Library. MS. Bodl. 313, f.85v. Lydiat to Briggs. 


Bodleian Library. i4S. Suith 93, 157-8, 


Bodleilan Library. MS. SaviledT7, £.45. Auzust 2nd 1638. 
Ibid. 


15T. 


I bid « 


Bodleian Library. MS. Savile 47, ft. 57. Junius to Greaves. 
24th May 1652. 


The proposals are mentioned in a small pocxet book belonsing 

to Greaves under tne title "ars Nnavig", Bodleian library, ''S. Smith 
15, 32-4, They are transcribed in full in :ii'S.« Smith 95, 
147-50, and in Latin ibid. 57-6l. Greaves' original is in Ii. 
Savile 47, fos. 73-76. In none of these uanmuscripts do the 
dedication and text apvear side by Side: In iis. Swulth 95, 

tne English dedication follows the text, 151-155; in >. Savile 
47 the dedication is between fos. 64r-65v. The quotations are 
taken from NS. Saith 93, The proposals are printed in Birch 
NGrYeaVes. . . Works" op. cit., (note 40) II. pp. 379-392, Because 
Greaves recognised tne value of the proposals, trens lated them 


and applied a formidable dedication to them, I will refer to 
them as Greaves" proposals. 


MS, Savile 47, f.7T5v.e "Yea thouzh seamen Should diligently 
observe those tables of variation walch nave been diligently 
collected and preserved by the industry of some learned men; 
yet if respect be not had to that admirable property of the 
magnet, which natn but lately been discovered, whereby we find 
that in the 8ame meridians there is a variation of former 
variations of tne mnagnetical needle, they will fall into 
dangerous errors if by sailins by tne compass they do not 
continually searcn the variation and either by an additional 
or 8Subtractive application of it, rectify tne true points of 


their compasses." Hereafter all quotations from the proposals 
are taken from M3. Smith 93, 


Birch. "Greaves. . Works" op. cit., (note 40). IT. pp. 380-381. 


GoeRe IT. 108, Ward "Lives" sub Button. 


Biographia Britannica. IV 2272, especially footnote P. 
Ibid. 


After his retiremuent, Button tutored pupils in nathemnatics in 
Islington. BE, G. RK. Taylor, "The iatnewatical Practitioners 
of Tudor and Stuart Bngland." (GC.U.P. 1970). p.225. 


Gee IIs lll. June l648, 


It was entitled "De Morbo Puerili Anglorum quem petrio idiomate 
1ndiginae vocant The Rickets." 


See Edwin Clarke "Whistler and 


Glisson on Rickets.”"” Bulletin of the History of Medicine, XXXVT 


158, 


02. 


05. 


04, 
65. 


(1962) pp.45-6l. G. T. Smerdon. "Daniel whistler and the 


Eneglish Disease. A Translation and Biographical Note, "Journal 


of the History of Medicine and Allied Scieuces. (1950). 5. 


Je. Je. Keevil. "Medicine and the Navy l12C00-19U0.," 2 vols. 
(London 1957=8S). vol. 2. pÞÞ.12=21. 


Bulstrode Whitelocke. "A Journal of the Swedisn Embassy in the 
Years 1653-4." 2 vols. (London 1855). I. pp. 394-5. 

E. Clarke. op. cit., (note 56). p.58, footnote 86. While 
whistler was in Sweden he corresponded with Cromwell upon matters 
walcn were more The concern of the ambassador than nis personal 
physSiclan., See J., Thurloe, "State Papers.” ed. T. Birch. 7 


vols. (London 1742). II. pp. 104-5. Whistler to Cromwell. 18th 
February 1654. 


GoRe II. 139, 218t October 16553. 
G.Re II. 179. Tth August 1657. 


W. Munk. "The Roll of the Royal College of Pnysiclians.” 5 vols. 
(London 1878). I. pp. 250-1. "Dr. Whistler, " wrote Hunk, "took 
advantage of nis position as President to defraud the college 
over which he presided.." Ward "Lives 156. Athenae Oxoniensis. 


' IV. 134. Edwin Clarke. (op. cit., note 56) p.e53, is most 


anxlous, and properly 80, to ensure that Whistler's later 
misdemeanours do not obscure nis earlier excellent work. 

Sir George Clark, "History of tne Royal College of Physicians of 
London." 2 vols (0.U.P. 1964). vol. I. p. 339, although aware 

of Whistler's later errors, passes over tnen with a little more 
charity and a little less indignation than biunk, 


He. Fo. Kearney, "Puritanism, Cavitalism and the Scientific 
Revolution.” Past and Fresent. 28. (1964). p.87. M. Boas. 
"The Scientific Renaissance 1450-1630," (1962). p.2530. 


T. Fuller. "The Worthies of England." ed. P.A. Nutall. 5 vols. 
(London 1840), vol. I. P.294., Atnenae Oxoniensis. II. 159-141, 


ward "Lives" p.1[4. 


Puller. "Worthies" op. cit., (note 63). pe294. 

E. Brerewood. "A Treatize of the Sabbath." (1631). Brerewood's 
nephew had been influenced by the teaching of Nicholas Byfield 
in Chester to believe that work commanded by his master to be 
performed on the s8abbath was sinful. Brerewood argued that 


God's command is addressed to masters and not to servants; the 


159, 


master 8ins who comiuands a Servant to work on the gabvatln, 
not the servant who obeys tne order. 


Emmanuel College Library, Caiubridge. S. I. 2. 27. (Janes 48). 

I am not aware that Brerewood wrote a commentary on th. Organon; 
nearest work is his "Commentaril in Ethica Aristotellis." 

(Oxford 1640). The Organon was to be read, in Holdsworth's 
S8cheme, in the third year of study; the work on losic was to 

be read in April and May of the first year (before uid-day). 
The "Logica" presumably refers to Brerewood's "Etlementa 


Logicae in gratian studiosae juventutis in academia Oxoniensis," 
(london 1614). 


P. Me. Barnet. "Theodore Haak and tne EHarly Years of tne Royal 
Society." Annals of Science. 153, (1957). p.208. Brerewood's 
tract "Enquiries touching the diversity of languages..." was 
translated into French as early as 1620 under the title 
"Recherches sur la Diversite des Langues et des keligions dans 
les principales Parties du Monde." (Paris 1620). The translation 
was made by "Le Sieur de la Montalzne"” There is a copy of this 
edition in the library of St. John's College, Canbridge, t.10. 56. 
The British Tuseum copy is the edition of 1640 with slizhtly 
different title, "Rechercnes CUYLleusSCs. . ." 


The essay is amon-= a collection entitled "Certain Brief Treatizes 
by Diverse Learned Men Concerning the Ancient and Modern 
Government of the Church wherein... the Primitive Institution 

of Episcopacy is Maintained.." (Oxford 1641). Christopher Hill 
in " The Intellectual Origins of the English Revolution." (1965). 
PeD2, footnote 2, has observed that Brerewood's tract was 

wrongly used in support of episcopacy; "Brerewood's tract," 
writes Hill, "argues merely that the Church in England from 
Constantine onwards was not subject to Rome but had its own 
Bisnhops." Strictly Speaking Hill is correct but the argument 

18 tangential for as long as Brerewood accepted the axiom of 
episcopral dominance of the English church (whether the EBnglish 
bishops were in turn subject to outside control or not is 
irrelevant) his essay was justifiably included in a volume 

whoge purpose was to support the institution of episcpacy per 8e. 
This game tract of Brerewood was described by Milton's 

biographer as a "..clever and clear little tract... the best, 

I think, in tne volume," David Masson, "The Life of John Milton," 
6 vols. + Index (London 1859-94). II. 0.366. 


_ 


Edward Brerewood, "Tractatus Duo; Quorum primas est De Meteoris, 
160. 


Ce es mehr 


Zecundus De Oculo." (Oxford 1631). 
Goks Io 201, 11th November 1615. 


3tephen Wren. ed. "Parentalia." (London 1750). p.135. Also 
P.l4d2 where ne writes: "Dr. Christopnhner wren of windSOr was 
well skilled in all brancnes of the matnezuatics," 


41illiam Ouzhtred. "An Apologeticall Epistle." (London 1632) 
Slzs B5v=-B4dr, Tne impresslon <iven by QOuegentred is that vunter 
was already professor of astronomy (1618) whereas he was not 
elected until 1620. 


F. Re. Jonnson, "treSnam College: Precursor of tne foyal Soclety." 
Journal of the tistory of Ideas. I (1940). pp.413-438 passim. 


Edmund Gunter. "De Sectore et Radio." (Londor 1623). p.ld3. 


Al80 2. J. Wallis. "A preliminary survey of the development of 
the first edition 1623-4." Department of Education, University 
of Newcastle Upon Tyne, (1968). 


gunter., "De Sectore.." op. cit. 


Be. Ge Re Taylor. OThe Nathematical Practitioners..” op. Cit., 
(note 54) p.b64. D. W. Waters. "Tae Art of Navigation in tngland 
in Elizabethan and early Stuart Times." (London 1958). p.4l6. 
Taylor considered that Gunter's books were too complicated for 
the layman and needed an intermediary teacher, thougn they were 
excellent gsource books for later wathematicians including 

Samuel PFoster. Waters, on the other hand, was at pains to 
contrast the difference of emphasis between Brizgs and Gunter; 
the former, argued Waters, sacrificed simplicity to scnolarship, 
whereas the latter, thouzh an excellent scnolar, nad as his 


prime objective, simplicity of use rather tnan elaboration of 
gcholarship. 


vaters. "The Art of Navigation.." op. cit., p.419. 


Henry Gelllbrand., "An Appendix Touching Longitude," in "The 


Strange and Dangerous Voyage of Captain Thomas James.” (London 1635) 


E. Go. Re. Taylor, "The Mathenuatical Practitioners...” p.l96. 


ward "MS. Iives" vol. IT. iS. note facing p.Sl. Gunter died 


peacefully in his bed after entertaining friends in Gresham 
College. 
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39, 
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Gofioe IIo 2. 


#4illian Prynne. "Canterburies Doome." (1646). p.l82. H.ll.C. 
House of Lords MSS. vol. XI. Addenda 1514-1714. pp.427/=S. 
Laud's treatment of Gellibreand was brou-nt up against nim at 
his trial by denry's brother John, There was a Samuel 
Gellibrand, who may have been a relation, who printed the sermons 


preacned before Farliauent in l648, 


Dole Bo A&Kls Tolle II. 2=5Jse 
Jonn Wells. "Sciograpnia or Tne Art of Shadows." (16535). The 


quotation is from wells' preface. 


Bo. Go Re Taylors, "Mathematical Practitioners. .” op. cit., Chapter 
III passim, but especially p.72. 


Wells. "Sciographia.." op. cit., gellibrand's Appendix, Sig R 
3Vv. Thomas ſash ("Philopolites") in his " Quaternio" op. cit., 
(note 40) inforus us that in 1633 "Zometimes we betake ourselves 
to the Astronomie Lecture, where we learn how tne 8spneres are 
placed in degree one about the other; and how one star differs 


from another in greatness and glory." He may be referring to 
Gelllbrand's lecture at Gresham College. 


Bots Adds MS 6194, 200-1, 
Taylor. "Mathematical Pracititioners..”" op. cit., Þ.[9. 


Ibid. Þ. 206, Taylor is here quoting wallis. 
Origins of the Royal Society." 
Society. V (1948). p.T9. 


Re de Syfret., "The 
Notes and aecords of the Royal 


GoRe IT 47. 2nd March 1636/7. 


Taylor. "Mathematical Practitioners. ." op. cit., p.206. R. L. Greaves. 
"Puritan Revolution and Educational Thought." (Rutgers. U.P. 1969). 


PeoICe ] 
"The Kings Majesties Letter Intercepted by the Commissioners 


Attending His Majesty." L. Samel, (Pebruary 1647) 8igs. A 3r-v. 
Ward "MS. Lives" vol. I, MS. note facing p. 90. 


Ibid. Sir Robert Moray appears to have been his proposer on 
4th September lo661. See B. S. de Beer. "The Barliest Pellows of 


the Royal Society.” Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research. XV. (1937/8). pp. 92-53. 


BM. Add. MS. 6209, £.87r. 


October 9th 1735. There is just a hint of embarrassment in the 
communication of this inforuation from one rYeverend to another. 
162. 


Letter from Francis Wise to Jonn Ward. 


1UUs 


101. 


103. 


104, 
105, 


106, 


"The Poetic2al Works of Sir John Denham." ed. T. ti. banks. 
(Yale U.,t. 1928). pp. 103-6; "A Dialogue Between Sir John Pooley 
and Mr. Thomas Killi:rew." The poem is, in wy opinion, very 
funny if a little indelicate. Pooley nas confessed to having 
contracted venereal disease. Kkilligerew advises nlim: 

"Nor Shall you need your Silver quick S1r 

Take Mungo Murray's Black ELLXxLIr 

And in a week it cures your P.... DO1P.e" 
(Not my censorship). I nave included this because it is 


obvlously of great sclentitic and nhistorical interest. 


The ÞPhilosophical Transactions of the koyal Society. I no. BS. 


January Sth lebe., All the quotations following in the text 
are from this source, 


Philosophical Transactions. I no. 9, February 12th lobe. 


C. Whitaker-wilson. "Sir Christopher Wren." (London 1932). 
Pe3l. Lucy Phillimore. "Sir Christopher Wren." (London 1881) p.J97. 


Stephen Wren. ed. "Parentalia." (London 1750). p.200, Por a 
brief discussion of Wren's natnematical abilities, see "Wren 
the Matnemnatician.”" by D. T. Whiteside. Notes and Records of 
the Royal Society. 15. 1960. pp.l107T-lll. Whiteside describes 


Wren the mnathematician as ",.a skilled dabbler, an amateur." p.l07. 


Wren. "Parentalia”" op. cit., pp. 254-5, Letters from Thomas 
Sprat and Mathew Wren to Christopher Wren (1658). HMathemw, 

who informed Christopher of this state of affairs, nad tried 

to enter Greshamn College to hear Horton's Divinity lecture, but 
"n, cat the Gate I was stop'd by a man with a un, who told me 
there was no adnission on that account," 


John Stow. "Survey of London." ed. John Strype. (London 1720). 
vol. II, Second Appendix, Þ.l8. 


Clark "Register" II, i. pp. 150-151. 17th July 15953. 


Slr. Ge Clark, "History of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London." I. p.l1ſ0. I have tieft tnis sentence in the text vague 
because of the ambiguity of Clark's statement on Gwinne and 

tne orizin of the Gresnau Physic lecture: "It would secem," 
writes Clare, "that the regulations for the medical lectures 
not only had the approval of.. Dr. Gwinne, but represented his 
own Views." This sentence may mean that Gwinne's approval was 
Sought on the question - or it may not. 


Ibid. PP. 202-3, Clark gives the erroneous impression that at 


1653. 


this tine (1610/11) Gwinne was 8till a professor of Gresham 
College; he resigned nis vost in le07, One distinetion which 
Gwinne did achieve was to be appointed to tne post of rynysician 

to the Tower in July 1605. At precisely this time, the young 
William Harvey was applyins for the game position. See, 

Geoffrey Keynes, "The Life of William Harvey." (Oxford Clarendon 
Press 1966) pp.44-5., Roles were reversed later, for on Gwinne's 
death, 27th November l62T, Harvey was chosen to replace him as 
one of the Blects of tne aoyal College of Physiclans. Ibid. Þ.lDl. 


Toile I, 1835=59., 


Clark "Physicians.." op. cit., pÞÞ. 256-7. Interestin:ly enouzh, 
at this time, (1629/30) Winston was complainin- of the paucity 
of audiences at Greshan College. 


A. L. Maycock., "Nicholas Perrar of little Gidding." (London 1938). 
PP. 84-5, Por his outstanding services to the couvany he was 

made a member of the council in June 1620. See also, R. C. Jonnson., 
"The Transportation of Vagrant Children from London to Vireinia,." 
in"Early Stuart Studies: Essays in Honour of D. H. Willsons" 


ed. He S. Reinmuth Jr. (University of Minnesota Press. 1970). 


ward "MS. Lives" yol. II MS.note facing p.266. B.ii. Add. VS. . 5206 
fos. 62v and 6lv; (Ward's extracts from the Letters and Dispatches 
of the Earl of Strafford.) 


Munk "Roll" I. p.l62. 


Norman Moore in D.:.53. 8ub Thomas Winston., Christopher Teme 

in "C.T. 3ome papers writ in the year l664 in Ansver to a 
letter concerning the Practice of Physic in England." (1670). 
Pel9. Cited in Sir. G. Clark "Physiclans.." op. cit., Þ. 502. 
The weight of subsequent opinion would geem to support Moore 
against Munk, Geoffrey Keynes in "The Life of William Harvey." 
OP. Cit., (note 106). p.318, writes: "It is plain that some of 
Harvey's immediate associates resolutely refused to accept the 
new doctrine. An example of this attitude is found in the 
lectures given by Dr. Thomas Winston.. .at Gresham College. . inston 
+ emMmaSt have known Harvey very well indeed. Yet he made no 
| reference whatsoever to Harvey while following Galen's errors 
and mentioning Columbus and Riolan. ." 

Christopher Hill in "William Harvey and the Idea of Monarchy" 
Past and Present. 27 (1964). pp. 54-72, states, p.58, "Thomas 
Winston, who was probably present at Harvey's lectures in 1616, 


made no nention of the circulation of trite blood in nhis "Aanotouical 


164. 


Lectures. ." published over forty years later." Hill explains 

the omission by supposingz that Winston simply did not believe 

the theory to be correct. 

The contemporary commentator Thomas Nash (1633) in his "Quaternio" 
(op. cit., note 40) goes into considerable detail about an 
anatomy lecture read in London at about this time, This may or 
may not be a reference to the Gresnam lecture, but either way 

it does not help us very mach with regard to Winston., The 
reference to the heart is brief and vague; the relevant lines 

are: ".,.,and that from the lower part thereof the great arterie, 


by which the vitall spirits are transferred to all parts of the 
body, hath its originall and being. ." 


Thomas Winston. "Anatomy Lectures at Gresham College." (London 1659). 
DP ® 14-15 © 


Ibid. Þ.595. 

Ibid. pel198. 

Ibid. P.o83. 

Ibid. PÞel179. 

Ibid. pPe.l76-T. 

Ibid. pPe 178-9, 

Winston 1575-1655. Harvey 1578-1657. 


Sir G. Clark. "Physicians..” op. cit., p.297, repeats Humne's 
obg8ervation that no physician in Europe who had reached the 


age of forty without accepting Harvey's theory, ever did 80 
thereafter. 


Sir. Ge. Clark, "Physicians.." op. cit., Þp.l142. 


B. Je. Shapiro, "Iatitudinarianiam and Science." Pagst and Present. 40. 
(1968) © PPe 245 . 


L. S. Peuer. "The Scientific Intellectual.” (New York 1963). Þp.74. 
Stephen Wren. ed. "Parentalia." (1750). p.254. 


Jonathan Goddard. "A Digcourse Setting Forth the Unhappy Condition 
of the Practice of Physick in London.” (1670). pp.l1T-18. 


Tbid. p.58., This statement is somewhat at variance with the morbid 
gense of persecution which communicates itself Through this work, 

e.-&e. Pel8, on the Apothecaries stealing the gecrets of the Physicians' 
prescriptions: "..he (the physician) only cures the patient once 


for an ordinary fee at most, and teaches the Apothecary, when the 
Same Cage occurs, to do it ever after." 


165. 
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Ibid. Pp. 33. "And considering how Apothecaries way end do censure 
the whole Practice of 8ome Physicians and of those in tne fullest 
employment, to be upon SOme.. .cholce Prescriptions of ome most 
emlnent ancient Physicians, and such as have proved most 
gSuccessful; it is hizh time for Physicians to &o out the road, 


and do something extraordinary to secure themselves from 8uch 
1mputations," 


LI 


Divinity and Law. 


Tne first professor of Divinity in Gresham College was 
Anthony Wotton; Wotton was a "puritan". His relizious standpoint 
was responsible for his being a candidate for the Gresham chair, 
for, two years earlier on the death of the puritanically-inclined 
William Whittaker, Wotton had competed unsuccessfully for the 
Regius Profes8orship of Divinity at Cambridge. His biographers 
are agreed that his failure had nothing to do with any lack of 
ability on his part; indeed Wotton was highly commended for his 
disputation., In 1595, however, a reaction was under way in Cambridge 
against strict Calvinism, the teaching of Baro was beginning to 
influence the younger Cambridge men, and John Overall, a notable 
exponent of High Chureh Anglicanism, was elected to the chair. 4 


Wotton's appointment to the Gresham chair has been taken 
by one historian as proof that decision-taking in Gresham College 
"lay in Puritan hands." 5 This would appear to be an incorrect 
conclusion, for before Wotton ever delivered a lecture the Gresham 
committee had appointed two of its number "..to accompany Mr. Wooton, 
Reader of the Divinity Lecture, unto ny Lord Bishop of London and to 
gee that the 8aid Mr. Wooton give his Lordship s8atisfaction by 
gubscribing to the orders of the Church according to his promise 
here made, And they to make report of this proceeding at the next 
court." < The Bighop of London at this time was the fanatically 
anti-puritan Richard Bancroft. The Greeham committee, in its puritan 
zeal, appears to have nade Wotton's tenure of the professorship 


conditional upon his theological orthodoxy, and Wotton seems to have 
complied. 


Another role in which Anthony Wotton has been cast is that 
of the vanguard of Ramigm in Gresham College; unfortunately ". .anti 
Ramists within the universities were powerful enough to exert influence 
upon the fortunes of Gregham College. PFirst signs of this came with 
the diemissal of Wotton in 1598." 2 Wotton was Seenuingly innocent 


of any grand degign; he resigned his position in October 1598 in order 
to get married, 


"Puritan” is a vague term, and 80, to a degree, is "Ramist" 
How these terms apply to Wotton may only be geen by an analysis of 
his work. Par from his having been a strict Calvinist it has been 
conceded that Wotton's "De Reconciliatione" betrays Socinian | 
tendencies on the 8ubject of Justification, and his opposition to 
"a legalistic conception of redempticn was on Arminian lines and 
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would understandably earn him the strictures of contemporary 


Presbyterians." © Ward has explained how Wotton always resented 


the charge levelled at him by George Walker that he was a Socinian, 
and his own words may be taken as a sufficient s8tatement of his views 
on Arminianism. 4 In 1626 when attacking two of Richard Montague's 


books in an address to Parliament, he wrote "..he endeavoured by 
them to change our faith into the faith of Rome and Arminius, Which 
deed I could not but detest; because that faith of Rome and Arminius 
is false and erroneous. And upon that detestation, I became an 


humble 8uitor unto the Lord God to preserve our faith in the puritie 


thereof. ." S In addressing bis supplication to Parlianent, Wotton 


Showed a fine appreciation of the niceties of the gupremacy in 
Bngland: "This cause,”" he wrote, "does indeed in a gspecial gort 
belong unto you, for you are possgessed with it (in part) already. 
This doctrine of our Church received the authority it hath first 
from that most high and honourable court, whereof you are. By it 
2180 5+ hath been preserved in that state till this present time. ." £ 


The point of Wotton's works is that they represent an 
attempt to preserve the Church of England and not to destroy or 
alter it. He was very obviously concerned with the 8tirrings of 
the Catholic counter-Reformation, but also increasingly with the 
internal threat from the growth of Arminianism, which he thought 
was gubverting the established church. In his writings he covered 
all the major criticisgms levelled at the Church of England by Catholic 
polemicists, and generally he played down the 8upposed gulf between 
Anglicans and puritans, "In a word", he wrote in 1605," there is 
not any difference to ny knowledge betwixt us that may either deprive 
us of s8alvation by the death of Christ, or bar us from living 
brotherly and Christianly as members of one and the game church." 20 
Wotton believed that puritans differed from their brethren ". .but only 
in gome matters of discipline and ceremony . " 1: Likewise on the 
question of the SUPTCnacy , he believed there to be no gerious 
digsent between Anglican and puritan "..but the difference that is 
arigeth from the divers coneeit, each part hath of the things by 
his Majesty enjoined. ." This he 8hortly elaborated, "Of his (the 
King's) authority of matters commanded by God we are wholly of one 
mind. ."” but of things indifferent he believed that puritans questioned 
"whether ..they may be commanded and done in cage they may be thought 
to nourish superstition in many a one, for whom Christ hath died.. 
otherwise professing not only a willingness, but a desire to yield, 
if they night 8atisfy their consciences in these doubts." 12 
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Siullarly he approacned The evergreen question of bishops 
in a conciliatory and re=8Sonable manner. "Concerning the authority 
of Bisnops," he declared, "it is not an essential point of falltnhn.... 
the best Protestant divines nold that the form of governnent 18 left 
to the discretion of every church, to be framed as the civil estate 
way bear it; and thereby it is not denied (I think) that there may 
be a Fresbytery but that a tresbytery is fit for a monarchy. 90 
that the abolishins of bishops in some churches is not a confounding 
of Christs Church but a dissolvins of one outward form of zovernnent ." £2 
Nowhere among his great effusions of reagonableness and magnanimity 
aid Wotton reveal in which camp, if any, he Stood; in his "Certain 
Articles" for example, he refers to the puritans as "they." = 


It seems a fair conclusion that Wotton was far more tolerant 
of other men's opinions than the usual picture of a puritan will allow. 
ve nave geen That Starkef's doctrine of "adiaphora" or "things 
indifferent" was an integral part of his intellectual equipment, 
but also his very frequently repeated belief in reason itself helped 
him along the road towards a realisation of a far less rigid form of 


Calvinism. Truth, he asserted, "is in the Scriptures, the means to 
find it, the right use of reason." £22 


Wotton revealed now he first acquired nis belief in the 
primacy of individual reason over the dictates of the words of others, 
from the teaching of Sir William Temple in King's College, Cambridge, 
under whose influence "..I began to think that Logic was, if not 
the only, yet the principal art, for the obtaining of true knowledge 
1n any kind of learning whatsoever," 1 The type of lozic which 
wotton would have imbibed from Temple would have been that of Peter 
Ramas and though Wotton tells us that he found it useful all his life, 
1t is clear that his Ramism did not destroy his confidence in 
Aristotle or 8scholastic argument , i£ When attacking Catholic 
writers in 1605 and 16U6 Wotton asserted that arguments should be 
"tried by 8yllogisms the very judzement geat of true reason." 18 
Defending protestant polemicists he argued that "If writings of 
Frotestants have been less scholerlike than in the handling of 
controversies it were fit they Should have been, whose fault is it 
but the Papists, whom they have been forced to answer in their own 
kind, " 22; the very methods which the papists now found un-accustomed 


were none other than "..the fashion of the gchools. .syllogistical 


nethods." £0 The correct method to employ when answering catholic 
attacks in 1605/6 was still good enough twenty years later to reply 


to dangerously factious protestant critics, "The manner of handling 


points,” he declared vis-a-vis Montague and his books, "is 
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3chollastie=1ll, and it ui-nt be no otner, because the Things themnselves 


21 
2nd the party opposed recuire it," — 


jotton's learning certainly gave him confidence and 2 directness WN1cns, 
in 1604, -ot him into trouble with Bishop Bancroft of London. Fotton 
prayed in one of his sermons "God open the eyes of the King that ne 

may be resolved in truth without respect of antiquities.” Une of 


the charges unsuccessfully l12:wd against nin as a reault of this 


Sermon was, of all thinzs, tnat he ftavoured Popery . == His fortnriznt, 


tactless attitude was stated by one later historian to have been a 
bar to his vreferment, "which he deserved more than he enjoyed." £2 


One of the last works of his life was to persuade nis so0n 
Samuel to translate Ramus '"Logic" into inglish "..for the benefit 
of then that understand not the Latin.” Anthony provided nim with 
his own notes on kamus, vossiLbly those he made at Temple's lectures 
more than forty years before, wnilst the son did the actual transl=ting 
and provided s8criptural illustrations of the points made. << The 
diss8emination of Ramist lozic among the unlettered was typical of 
nis confidence in the ability of the general vublic to reflect on 
even the most contentious religious questions of the day and reso:ve 
th2m in peace, for certainly he never believed that theological 
questions Should become the basis of rabble rousing or public 
di8quiet and his own lectures at All Hallows, Barking were preached 
". rather by way of coumentary for instruction than by discourse for 


exhortation," £2 This precept was required of the Divinity reader of 
gresham College. 


On closer examination then, Wotton appears to have been 
tolerant, unorthodox, a believer in mass participation in theological 
debate and a defender of the Church of Bngland from within and 


without, His odd mixture of Ramism and traditional Aristotellanism, 


and his stopping short of a statement of complete toleration, which 
appears to be the logical outcome of his theological and philogsophical 
Views, gives the impression of a man whose views were in a state of 
flux. His opposition to militant Catholicism and increasingly 
opressive Arminilanism, invite the 8peculation that had he lived 

into the 1640's he would have oppoged monolithic presbyterianism also, 
and would aluost certainly have become an Independent. Of course 
«v0Tton was a Calvinist, but it is more likely that reports of 

vOotton's tactless brushes with authority have impressed historians 

and induced them to label him "puritan", and not the evidence of his 


writings which show him in a somewhat different and altogether more 
attractive lieht. 
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Anthony Wotton was a professor in Gresham College For 
Just eizhteen months and he seems to nave set a trend, for none of 
1is Successors until Samuel Brooke in 16153, remained for any appreciable 
length of time in the College. Hugh Gray was wotton's 1mnediate 
3UCCes80r in October 1598. Gray appears to have leaned towards the 
left in religion, thouzh evidence for tnis, as for any other detail 
of his life, is in short supply. His career exhibits certain Points 
of 8imilarity with that of wotton., In 1587 he was censured by the 
Vice Chancellor of Cambridge and tne college neads, for a Sermon 
preached in Great St. Mary's in which he ass8erted, among other things, 
that the Church of itgngland maintained Jewish music and that to play 
at dice and cards was to crucify Garist; ne inveizhed against "dumb- 
dogs" and mercenary ministers, and insinmuated that the university 
gent news to kome and Rheius. 22 In the election in December 1596 
to replace the hi-hly controversial Dr. Baro as Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity, Gray was defeated by Dr. Playfere who received twenty 
votes to his own twelve. << Tne only point of interest in Gray's 


tenure of the Gresham chair 1s his nysterlous resliznation whlicn has 
been discussed elsewhere. 


William Dakins (1604) is another of whom little can be 
written, Heavily recommended by prestielous persons at court, as 
well as by the Kinz hiuself, he had no difficulty in acquiring the 
Gresham chalr on Gray's resizenation. As far as can be gathered from 
the s8canty details of his life ne was orthodox in relizilon. His 
1ncluslon among the 8scnolars cnosen at James I's benest to prepare 
a new Enzlish translation of tne Bible, is s8ufficient indication of 
his academic ability and his theological acceptibility to the court. © 


George Mountain is an outstandins exauple of a man to 
whom the Gresham appointuent was simnply one more step up the ladder 
of preferment., We have seen how his position as chaplain to Robert 
Cecil brought forth a wost forceful recommendation from him and a 
Supporting letter from the King. The facts of Mountain's life 
1n2dicate him to have been primarily an opportunist for whom the 
church was a career and not a calling. He resizned his Gresham post 
1n 1610 on being elected to the Deanery of London, and within ten 
years was a bishop. Mountain proved nhiuself an ally of the up-and- 
coning Laud =nd an enemy of tne puritan incumbent of Canterbury, 
Jeorge Abbott. He 8ided with Leud in contesting the rizht of Abbott 
to consecrate tne newly appointed Jonn Williams as Blisnop of Lincoln 
on the grounds that the Archbisnop was debarred having accidently 
Kllled a canekeeper, <2 de was a preacner of the doctrine of 


obedience to tne sgovereizn power in the state and was an enthusiastic 
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nergecutor of popular lay preachers. Tne deptin of nis piety may be 

zauzed from his desCcriptlon of the Bishopric of Durnan as ".,.the worst 
£5904 of banishnent, next neihbour to a civil death." <2 Charles I 

rade wnat seems to nave been a very accurate judzement of Mountain, 

when he described hin as "..a man unactive 2nd addicted to voluptuousness, 


214 one that loved nis ease too well to disturb hinself in tae CONCernuent 
of tne Church,» 2 


4illiam Osbalston (1610) was the fifth vrofessa& of Divinity 
in just thirteen years; he held the chair nimnself for less than two 
years. It would seem from his rapid retirentent and his application 
for another of the Gresham chairs that he preferred the uncontentious 
field of Raetoric to tnat of Divinity. In 1616 he became the rector 
of Parndon iiaena in Es88ex and of bast HdHanningfield in the game county. 
iis deprivation and the sequestration of the two livings by Parliament 
in December 1643 would seeun to indicate that he was either 
theolozically or politically unacceptable, or both. << 


Samuel Brooke, the sixth ovrofessor of Divinity, had the 
distinetion of holdings the cnair longer than all his predecessors 
combined, Before being elected to the College he had other claims 
to public attention; he was a friend of John Donne and, indeed, had 


presided at his marriage to Anne More in December lobOl., Unfortunately 
for Brooke the girl was a minor, and her father, the Lord Keeper, had 
not given his consent to tne marriage; for this transgresslon of 


both common ad canon law Brooke was rewarded with Several weeks in 
prison early in 1602 and with the life-long friendship of John Donne . <2 
In 1598 Donne had advised Brooke in a |sonnet not to neglect the 

writing of poetry for the study of reli-ion. Though not entirely 
neglecting the poet's advice, Brooke set off along that road which 


brought him in 1612 to Greshau College. 


Fortunately Brooke's theological inclinations can be 
as8Sessed from his correspondence between 1618 and nhis death in 1631. 
Un the eve of the Synod of Dort Brooke 8ent a Latin tract, waich he 
nad written, to the Earl of Pembroke proposingz a compronise to the 
Arminilan controversy in the Low Countries; in the tract he attributed 
the 8ins of mankind to human free will and man's -zood deeds to God's 
pregestination. <2 Brooke nad apparently neld this solution to the 
problem, which was not original, since his student days. Par more 
lnteresting are his general thougnts on contemporary religious 
controversies revealed in his accompanying letter to the karl, He 
first expressed his perplexity at the "Belzians" who could tolerate 
".,  «-QUr exiled Jews and Papists, our Anabaptists and Separatists, our 


Brownists and our worst breed of heretics.." yet protestants of 
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different sects could not tolerate each otner. The Papists, in the 
-uise of the Dominicans and Jesuits, disagreed over the doctrines 
of free will and pre-destination and yet their arguments did Not 
decline into natred and neither did tney 8vill over into public; 

of protestants he observed that "..this insane folly (of public 
hatred over theological questions) has seized upon the populace too, 
21thouzh one could never in the world expect from Them even a 
partial understandins of such matters.” Hfow unlike Wotton, His 
exhortation also revealed nis feelinzs on tne tendency of the 
theological dispute to cause dissension in the church "May the 
Omnipotent then preserve in us the spirit of peace and wisdom, and 
xeep us from straying into profitless quarrels =and disputes over 
natters that admit of no decision. It was not for Such trifles 

that we fled from Babylon, nor for |such irrelevancies that we Shook 
off the cnains of Rome, with such beliefs, or without them, Christian 
faiin, hope, and charity can 5tand unimpaired ." £22 


At this time Brooke clearly nad a very broad view of 
protestantism. He certainly had no hatred of Arminians, whom he 
defended in his letter, and he attacked English clergymnen who referred 
to Arminians in extremely critical terms. He was not at this stage, 
however, an Arminian and this he made explicit: ".,.,I freely confess 
and testify,” he wrote, "that I nave never adopted Arminius' faith, 
have never Subscribed, as they say, to the Arminian doctrine," Tihis 
was to change over the next decade in waich Brooke was to be shown 
considerable favour by the court and Bisnop Laud, In le22 King Janes 
gave hiu the rectory of Hemingford Abbotts in Huntinzdonshire., In 1625 
ne was continued as chaplain to Charles I; in 1628 GCnarles I promised 
hin the mastership of Trinity; and in 1631 ".,.he was deemed worthy 
to enter the happy ranks of deserving churcnmen loyal to Laud and to 


Charles and was adaitted, four months before his death, archdeacon of 
Coventry." £2£ 


In November 1630 Brooke wrote to Laud informing him that 
he was engaged upon a book ",.about that hard but necessary point of 
olvinity Tor these days pred2stination;” but he was obviously well 
aware tnat the subject was intensly controversial and promised Laud 
taat Should he not like the book he would ".,.never make the least 


neans to have it further Seen. ." 2 Two weeks later he again wrote 
to Laud informing him that his tract was almost ready. 


now no longer uncommitted; gone were the tolerant and magnanimous 
opinions of 1618, He no longer considered the problems of free will 
and pre-destination Yunintelligzible in this life" and he thought he 
nad found a way out of "that wood and wilderness in which we nave been 


INST 


Brooke was 


lost all this while." 2 Tne Bishop nowever wade it very plain 

+0 Brooke tnat ne thouznt the tines unsuitable for nis tract to 

be published for vublic conswption: "I do much doubt.” he wrote, 
n{hetaer the Kinz will take any man's judgement 80 tar as to nave 
these controversies any furtner stirred; which now, God be thanked, 


begin to be more at peace. ." <2 


Brooke was to be denied that fame which aizht nave accrued 
to hin had his tract been published. His final letter to Laud 
indicates to what extent he nad shifted nis positlon: now pre- 
destination "..is the roote of Puritanisme and Puritanisme the roote 
of all rebellious and disobedient intractableness in Parliament and S 


of all Schisme and Saucinesse in the country nay in the Church itself." il 


In 1618 Brooke had, by the evidence of nis compromise, 
hoped for reconciliation witain the Protestant world, His Simple 
and very broad view that the important elements of Christianity were 
faith, hope and charity, and tnat the bitter s8quabbling over free will 
rYepresented "trifles" and "irrelevancies" was not one that would nave 
been shared by tne vast majority of his contemporaries, such was its 
11i8missal of living issues, By 1630 he had undeniably taken sides and 
tne evidence of nis last letter is that he had now become a persecuting 
Arminian who identified puritans with everything that was bad in the 
kingdom, Time had indeed moved on since Donne's ode; Brooke had 


become old and nard and we mignt wisn that he had dwelt a little more 
on poetry and a little less on predestination. 


Richard Holdsworth more than any other Gresham College divine 
has left us with an abundance of evidence on various aspects of his 
life, including his ideas on teaching, on theolozy and on politics. 

His pedagogic ideas are contained in his "Directions" for undergraduates 


at Cambridge in which he describes a regime of learninz covering four 


years. i= One of nis students at Cambridge, Sir Simonds D'Eves, has 


Left favourable testimony to Holdsworth's intellectual and teaching 
abilities 22, and nis directions would seem to indicate that at the 
least he knew how not to teach, He begins by observing that some 
students "..think they can never have 8studied enough because they 
look upon learning as a task without end or limits..." He therefore 


Set out to produce a diet of books and to indicate when they should be 


read, by dividing each of the four years into quarters and each day 
into mornings and afternoon 80 that the heaviest books would not 


nave to be read wnen the reader was drowsy after dinner. Such 


phrases as ",,snort and clear.." and ",.which you may do most easily 


2nd Yeadily.." nake frequent appearances, indicating that he believed 
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horedom to be one of the undergraduate's main enenles. He WAS 
obviously confident of the power of his readin- Schedule to engage 
the student's interest; "By this tine," he wrote of the final months 
of the first year, "you will come to read logic with more ease and 
geli-ht, you will see everything clearer and plainer than you a1d 
formerly 216d observe many tninzs you tnen nezlected ." 44 


Holdswortnh did not place loziec on a pedestal but declared 
that Latin and oratory were at least as important, for without tnem 
".,.all the other learning tho! never 80 eminent is in a manner void 
and useless. Without these you will be baffled in your disputes, 
diszraced and vilified in public examinations, laughed at in speecnes 
and aeclanations. . ." £2 Learning was not to be by rote for "..the 
Dloddinsg way of conning .Jdoth..load the memory rather than beget a 
readiness.” In religion he advised tne readinz of cdall, Slbbes, 
Davenant and +terkins; he sugzested tnat the undergraduate "..raise 
your fancie to a Poetic straine.." by readin- Horace and Hartlial 
and surprisinely for excellence in rhetoric he cnose the "De Eloquentia 
Sacra et Humana" of the Frencn Jesult Nicholas Cauasin., 12 Holdsworth 
believed that anyone who neglected learning would be "..drawn in by 
Some halfwitted fellow like himself to ome new ridiculous opinions 
and turn Tubpreacher and 3ectary." i The most notable omissions 


from Holdsworth's curriculum were any aathematical or sclentiflic 
studies other than Aristotle's physics. © 


In relizlon Holdsworth is generally considered to have 
been a moderate puritan, a view that his stand in the Convocation of 
1640 would appear to confirm. Hitherto Holdsworth's religious opinions 
nad featured only once on a public stage, in 1633, when it was 
SuggesSted, probably wrongly, that his puritan inclinations had ruined 
his chances of securinz the mastersnip of St. John's. 22 In 1640 


he led 8omething of a minority Calvinist attack on the Laudian-dominated 
asSgenbly . 


Holdsworth was a member of the Convocation by reason of his 


being Archdeacon of Huntingdon, 22 The convocation was fiercely loyal 


to Charles IT and had remained in session, contrary to normal practice, 
after tne dissolution of the short Parliament; many, including 


101dsworth, thought this continuance wrong: "..I conceived the continuance 
thereof," wrote Holdsworth, "as it were like to give great offence 

Tor I could not apprehend how it was legally warrantable, unless 

Qaew wrytts were isSsued forth for a new election of clerks," 2. He 


vas Supported in his stand by John Hacket, later Bishop of Coventry 


and Lichfield, and Ralph Brownrigg, later Bishop of Exeter, but the 
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vote in tne convocation was carried against tneme g301dswortn was 

not in -ood nealtn when the convocation was sitting and was =» little 
Jeterred by "..some hard measure I received for my freedom 1n Speaking es »" 
but it aid not result in any diuinution in tne volume of h1s 
criticisms. = hen tne third canon concerning the suppression of 

the zrowth of PFopery was debated, Holdsworta, in spite of I-ud's 
gensitivity on tnis subject, "..urged that it seemed to be less 

Strict and to -ive more liberty to the F=apists in some things than 

tne stetutes of tne land already in force; that it was too great an 
nonour to tne Papists to afford them the freedom of 80lemn conferences 
allowed in that canon, that it were more wortny of us huwubly to 


petition the Kinz's mnajesty for the execution: of tnose laws which 
are in force against them," 22 


Holdsworth, Brownriges and Hackxet also had reservatlons 
concerning the sixtn c=-non containing the notorious "etcetera" oath. 
Holdsworth complained that when it was first discussed "..it was 


pretended only to be taken for clearing the clergy of Some SUSPLCLONS 
which were had of them as declinins to FPopery.." but since being 


drawn up into the form of a canon "..it came to us witn other additions." 


de may have been referring to the requirement that the government of 
the church as tnen constituted should never be altered. 2 


The seventn canon allowed the communion table to be called 
tne altar and to stand sideways under the East window of every 
chancel, these things being considered "indifferent." foldsworth 
explained nis opposition: "I opposed the practise and use of these 
new taken up ceremonies of turning to the Bast, of bowing towards the 
21ltar, of 8etting the table altarwise. Howsoever I was willing that 
those who had practised tanaemn mizht have leave for the satisfying of 


tners to declare their meaning on what ground they had done it; yet 


afterwards this declaration proved rather a recommendation." 22 One 
considers Holdsworth's surprise justified. Tne positionin=- of the 

table in the context of the puritan/Arminien controversy was hardly 
2n uncontentilious matter, and the fact of a particular placing being 


allowed was an endorsement of the related tneolozical standpoint, in 
this case tne Arminian., 


As for s8ubscription to the whole body of the canons ".,. it 


was agreed upon by Dr. Brownrigg, DY. Hacket and myself not to subscribe 
but with a protestation unless it were cleared that our subscription 
were only by way of attestation not by way of assent, because we had 
voted ag-inst divers of the canons," This was, apparently, allowed 

by Laud and by "others of both houses." 22 
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This unique personal statement by Holdswortn rYeveals that 
he was Opposed to practically all the points held to be of importance 
5n the Laudian church. He is however an excellent example of the 
fact that adherence to an orthodox Calvinist theology and opposition 
to Laudian innovations did not necessarily mean Support for an 
ecclesiastical system different from that of the Church of England, 
or opposition to Charles TI, On the question of the first canon 
"Concerning the Regal Power” which required parsons, vicars, curates 
and preachers to "explain" the Divine Right of kingly power and its 
biblical foundation, Holdsworth took a very cautionary line: "LI 
remember when it was first read," he wrote, "I concurred with Dr. Browmigg 
who aid wisely represent to the Prolocutor (of the convocation) that it 
was fitting to offer the consideration of that canon to the judges 
before we proceeded in it." 27 On the other very contentious measure 
he reveals "Por the Canons which concerned the subsidies I never heard 
them read first or last, and knew not of any subscription to them." 2 


If there were any doubts about Holdsworth's political 
allegiance in 1640, they were certainly dispelled by a sermon he 
delivered in March 1642 in Great St. Mary's Church, Cambridge. 22 
This was as Royalist a piece as it was possible to write in 1642, 
and achieved a picture - or rather a vislon - of Charles I as a hyper- 
benevolent and gensitive monarch by bending recent history in an 
outrageous fashion, In the third year of his relzn, observed Holdsworth, 
Charles "..was pleased to sign the Petition of Right: A title which IT 
confess takes me mich both because it speaks the dutifulness of the 
Subject in petitioning, althouzh for right; and the great zoodness of 
a graclous Prince who knows how to recede from power, and in some 


cages even from prerogative when besought by prayers; and rejoyceth 


not to sgell his favours but to zive then, .» 2 Of The disastarous 


fiasco of the Anglo-Scottish war, he drooled "The eyes of the whole 
world were upon that action, and they all are witness what pain and 
travail were taken, what clemency and indulzence were used, what 
yieldings and condescensions both in honour and power, to purchase. es. 
the peace and tranquility of both kingdoms. Whereby he made all men 


understand how mach more pleasing it was to his princely disposition.. 
to conquer not by might but by clenencie.n 2 


It becomes clear that Holdsworth had been influenced by the 
reforming legislation enacted in the first eighteen months of the 


Long Parliament especially by the Triennial Act, and by measures "..for 
the continuation of the Parliament now being, for the regulation of 


1mnposSitions, pressing of 801diers, courts of Judicature and of others 
not a few of the like nature. ." 


62 Holdgewortn obviously appreciated 


Tits 


+hat a certain amount of pressure had bee: brousat to bear on Charles, 
out this ne merely sidestepned with the claim that ".,.the ratification 
is ten fold to the yrovosal; nay it is tne lite and essence of the 
law,” and he exnorted his listeners "..that this throne may ve 
established by your loyalty, ais reizn Still prosperous by your 
Drayers and blessinzs. ." 22 It would 8seem tnat Holdsworthn was 
reconciled to the King by tae destruction of the macainery of Laudlan 
revression and its replacenent by safeguards which would prevent 1ts 
re-emergence, In Hdoldswortn's eyes Charles was not tainted by the 
activities of nis mninisters; tnis was true of the lo530's and also 


of the early 1640's wnen obviousily taere were Still matters needing 


attention, including tne tate of reli ion: "princes," he declared, 
"cannot always attain their ends accordin=s to tneir liking, because 
they see with dher eyes, =nd execute then with other hands than their 
own. And if we <ehculd cast the faults of men upon authority, we 
Should do wron=z I fear, to those who do not deserve it..." As far 

as reli-ion was concerned what he was now worried about was "..the 
miltitude of sects and zectaries," In 1640 in convocation and in 


1642 in his sermon, Holdsworth was defending the Church of tngland 
from the flank attacks of rizht and left. 


Holdsworth suffered in the Civil war for his Royalist 
comnitment, He was deprived of the mastership of Emnanuel College, 
Cambridge; he refused to take the covenant and was imprisoned for a 
time. His correspondence witn gancroft, the future Archbishop of 
Canterbury, judging by tre tone which tne latter thought it reagsonable 
to adopt reveals that doldsworith's commitment hardened with the excesses 
of the mid 1640's, especially the irruption of presbyterianism. 
ydancroft, writing to elicit Holdsworth's support for one of his 
protezes, who was Seeking a fellowship at kmnanuel, described the 
candidate as one "..that loves the King as well as the Commonwealth... 
who chooses liturgy before directory... .and the church before the Kirk. 
Perhaps this has made him less acceptable to some of the college. ." £2 
Commenting on Holdsworth's deprivation, Sancroft wrote that Emmanuel 
".e1S an object of pity and coumiseration, they nave left us like John 
3Baptist's trunk when the head was lop't off because of a vow or oath 
br covenant if you will) that went before....He that cannot 8wallow a 
>cottisnh Covenant is but an erratum in the book of the University." 2 
In this correspondence Holdsworth was imuch calmer than the younger man; 
whereas Sancroft would rage that "..the New Reformers...nhave filled 
the story of the year with blood,” Holdsworth would commit himself no 
further than "The Lord protect him (Charles) and bless his aesigns." fl 
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Holdswertn was one of the many acadeuics who were cauzht 
up and dauaged in the Civil war. fie was very clearly a committed 
Calvinist, but one who could never carry his religious commtuent 


into battle against nis caurch or his kinz. He was a puriten wno 
coula not tolerate attaczs on the Church of anzland whether they 
ezme from gn<lish Lzaudians or Scottish Presbyterians. 


Thomas Horton, who Succeeded Holdsworth in l641l, impress2s 
one as a man wno always nad friends strategically placed in influential 
ovogSitions to further the progress of his career. His fatner, Laurence 
Jorton, was a aenber of the Hercers Company, =end his influence 
probably expl=ins Horton's ease in obtaining the curacy of St. Mary 
colechurch, a donative of the Mercers. 2 It is 8aia that he was 
Dr. Holdsworth's choice of successor on his resignation from the 
Tresham Chalr of Divinity 22, we have $een elsewhere how successfully 
he used men such as Oliver St. John, Oliver Cromwell and even Charles Il, 
to sustain nis irregular occupation of tne Gresham post. 


If Horton was an ovpvortunist in his use of tne influence 
of others, ne als apnrears to have had reaarkable stayinz power In 
official favour throughout the several chanzes in religion and 
politics in the l64U's and lo50's. In the mid 1640's Horton was 
without doubt a nhardline Presbyterian. He sSubscribed his name to a 
petition Submitted to the City of London by ministers of the province 
of London, the first demand of whom was "That the rresbyteriall 
Covenant in Congregational, Classical, Frovincial and National AsSSsemblies 
nay be Zurther established amongest us according to the word of God and 
the example of the best reformed churches." {2 In December 1646 in 
a Sermon preached before the House of Lords, Horton may have made a 
few of them fear for the future should presbyterianisu have a long 
lifez having expressed his belief in the relizious sincerity of the 


majority of his audience, he continued "..,yet withall give me leave to 
add this as a minister of CGnrist that if there be any which are not tinus, 
but rather the quite contrary.. their zreatness can be no snelter to 

their wickedness, Sin will find us out thouzh never 80 great; under a 


coat of velvet as well as under a garment of raggs. .» 1 HOCtTON Was 


not afraid to ram home the message of presbyterianism, that it was no 
respecter of r-nk, ",.thou-h ye (the Lords) may be above the preacner, " 


he declared, "yet ye are not. above tne ordinance, and thouzh the 
Speaker be inferior to you, yet the word has a command over you." -£ 


As nis sernmon developed aorton warned his noble listeners 
n0t to deal falsely with the covenant by accepting it only in part, 
With rTegServations or for selfish purposes for God would find them out 


no ".,.play a trifle with religion. .and..make the ordinances of God 
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aubordinate and subservient to our own loose affections, ! — HrNowever 


naving Slipped in a few words for the deity, he 821d a tew on benalt 
of his fellow ninisters =nd hiuself, "And to this sli-ntin- and 
contemin®=z of the Gospel,”" he added witn praigeworihy disinterest, 

"ve may join, whicn is very pertinent to it, the slishting of trnose 
which are mninisters and messen-ers of it. Despisia-. of tneir zifts, 
Jisnonourinsg of their persons witnoldins of tneir dues." Confirming 

a bad impression, ne continued, "we snould not nave all our wages 
heYee.s . .But yet this shall not serve tneir turns which should keep Lit 
from us. Their sin snall ve sure to Iilind then out n» 1 Horton, 

it appears, was already displayins the limpet like qualities which 
enabled nim to clins on tenaciously to tne divinity chair 1n the 
1650's. Pinally returning to rellzion he alluded unequivocally to 

the number one enemy ",.whicn -rows 80 mich upon us and which threatens 
SO Wmucn evil to us..." betraying undoubtedly a dislike of Independency 
as ",. that sin of LIibertinism and Toleration, wnich 1s the ring leader 
of all the rest and involves all others with it... Toleration of All 
otner Errors does but streneztnen Popery amongst the rest." {2 


Horton's next published 8ermon 1s less revealing than the 
first but retains a major point of interest, It is an extremely 
rYeverential paean of praise for London and its citizens, Horton 
reached the heights of rhetorical exaggeration with 8ucnh gems as 
"This City is the true birth place of nis (Jesus Christ's) Nativity," 
and his description of God's intentions for the inhabitants thereof 
"..tO make him a Christian of the househo]ld of God, of the company 
of Angels, a fellow citizen of the 8s8aints, an innabitant of the New 
Jerusalem, a free Denizen of Heaven itself." 12 The eynic mlesnt be 
excused for speculating tazt fdorton, via this florid eulogy of London, 
1ts government and its inhabitants, was attemuptinz to influence the 
City Side of the Gresnem committee who were at that tine reviewing 


Horton's tenure of the Divinity chair, with a view to deposing and 
TT 


replacinz nhlm. — 


Horton was not the most attractive of men, He swept into 
gresham College with tne puritan wind and clung to his post in spite 
of vastly changing conditions throuzhout the next twenty years. He 
was a heavy-handed, intolerant presbyterian, ziven on the one nand to 
hizh Tlowa sermonizing and on the other to all opportunism and self 


interest of which the most scheming and cynical of politicians would 
nave been proud. 


The occupants of the chair of Law like their colleagues in 
the Sphere of Divinity, were liable, because of the nature of their 
1380. 


yrofession, to be drawn into tne public life of Stuart zngland . 


The legzl profession was traditionally an avenue to proulnence and 


3evVer=1 of the Gresham professors illustrate this point. 


Henry Mountlow, tne first professor 1597-lo0T, was not 
noted for any stirring role in public life, but his career does 
provide 8gome points of interest. Hountlow was elected despite Severe 
competition from denry Marten and robert iasters of Oxford, and while 
Still Gresham professor was Cchnosen by the University of Cambridge to 
be one of its first two members of Parliament, though the very fact of 
Nnis naving been selected by the university when Still professor at 
Gresham College is indicative of the university's belief that nis 
absence in London was of only minor importance. = MountlLow wasS, TO 
Say the least, a fairly passive M.ct. and the historian of universd ty 
representation has suggested that it was the welght of nhis Gresham 
commitments that accounts for nis retiring role in the commons . 
This 8eems unlikely however, for it would be surprising indeed had 
the university paid him large sums over several years to neglect his 
duties in favour of the demands of a metropolitan college. © Mountlow 
repaid the trust reposed in nim wnen in 1610 he s8spoke out against a 
SUuggestion that the Coumons remove the traditional exemption from 
contributing to subsidies enjoyed by the universities. = Like nany 
of his civil law colleagues Mountlow tended to be royalist in svympathy 
1n the early Stuart quarrels between Kings and Commons, though the 
nearest one can come to iilustratins Mountlow!'s feelings is the mention 


of gome laudatory Latin lines which he addressed to Charles I on the 
latter's return from Scotland . = 


The election of Clement Corbet in 1607 is of greater interest. 
There were two candidates at this election, Dr. John Cowell and Corbet; 
tne former had been a candidate when Mountlow was elected, had been 
Regius Professor of Civil Law at Cambridge since 1594, Master of Trinity 
Hall since 1598, and twice in 1603 and 1604 vice-chancellor of 
Cambridge; the latter was Simply a fellow of Trinity Hall. 2 Tne 
election resulted in Corbet receiving all eight votes cast. io 
testinonials of either candidate are recorded, which does not aid our 
understanding of tnis election; perhaps the explanation is simply 
that the trustees tnougnt Cowell too heavily involved in Cambridge 
affairs and duties to -ive nis full attention to the Gresham chair. 
The vote may however have reflected distrust, sSuspiclion or dislike of 
Cowell because of nis opinions or connections. Cowell was an 
as880ciate of Bancroft, formerly Bishop of London, now Archbisnhop of 


Canterbury, a notorious hater and hunter of puritans. It was Bancroft 


who had apparently persuaded Cowell to take up the study of civil law 
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in the 1570's and who was Snortly (in 1003) to mare Govwell nis Vicar- 
34 


3zenherale. — 


Besides veins associated with a well defined scnool of 
thouzht in religion Gowell was also the poss8ess0or of higaly 2Utnoritarlan 
views on the Kins's prerozative., In 1607, after nis unsuccessful 
attempt to ain the Gresham chair, he publisned 2 book entitled "Ine 
Interpreter." 2 Tnou-zh this book appeared after the election it 18 
vo8Silble that the opinions contained in it were Known beforehand. 
The book was dedicated to Bancroft who had interested himself in its 
production, and it was topical in the context of James I's constitutional 
as8pirations and pretensions, Cowell construed Such words as "King", 
"Parlianent", "Prerozative", "Recoveries", and "Subsidies" in such a 
way as to advance the idea that the King conzulted Farliament only by 
his "..gzoodness in waiving his absolute power to make laws without 
their consent."” It has been sugegested that Cowell was politically 
naive and had no controversial constitutional intention when he wrote 
"The Interpreter." 2 Regardless of nis intentions however, The 
book certainly outraged the common lawyers (CGoxe referred to its 


author as "Dr. Cowheel") and in March l610 it was suppressed by Yoyal 
vroclanation. = Tae Commons" fears that this book containing such 
royalist gentiments would become popular were justified for The work 
continued to circulate in mnanuscript after it had been banned . = 

dad Cowell's legal opinions been known before the publication of "The 
Interpreter,” it is hamly likely that they would have endeared hin 


to the non=-controversy seeking moneyed men of the City. 


Corbet appears to have wanted to break into public life, 


limited as he was by the restricted oprortunities which was the lot of 


those trained in the civil law. His first effort was an unsuccessful 


attempt to have himself chosen one of the two Cambridge University 
M.P.'s in l614, when of the four candidates he came bottom of the Doll .=2 


Though he never published a book like Cowell's, he still 
nanaged to acnieve considerable notoriety as Chancellor to the Bishop 
of Norwich, Corbet's activities leave us in no doubt as to his 
religious inclinations; he hated puritans and believed in the use 
of the full rigour of the law against them. In May 1636 he wrote to 
BlShop Wren that "..these conventicles because there are many of 
them which are well featnered if I may be 80 bold to signify 80 much, 
tne High Commisslon is tne fittest place to nave them qouestioned. ." 


te evidently believed that puritanisn was sapping the s8piritual life 


of the Church of England, "Por not only here but in most places tney 


practice this foolery which they are tauzht to be as g8alutary 
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and pleasing to God as our Book of Common Prayer and our cultus...2nd 
intend by this entrenchinz use to overturn and evaporate our cultus 


of prayer anq preaching." 2 


Bishop Mathew Wren had an outstanding anti-puritan reputation 
and his oppression was even s8Said to have caused depopulation in East 
Anelia by forcing puritans to enierate. 2 If anything nowever Corbet 
was even more extreme; "..we lawyers," he wrote to Wren, "say that 
Poena est In exemplum." 2 He proferred militant advice to the bisnop: 
",.if his Majesty,” he sugeested, "Shall in his princely care abolisn 
that Ratsbayne of Lecturins out of nis Church, the virulency whereof 
hath intoxicated wany thousands of this Kingdom we shall have 8Sucn 
an orthodox and uniforme church as the Christian world cannot see The 
like? "Your Lordship, he added, "will excuse iwy Silly zeal." 22 
Later he urged Wren to perzuade Charles to undertake "an extirpation" 
of non-conformists "pro Conservatione Rituum et Cerimoniae Zcclesiae 
dostraes ." 2 His zeal for rooting out "inconformist" is illustrated 
by his observations on one Mr. Garter who intended to become a 
Schoolmaster having been a preacher; Corbet wrote to Wren "He will 


do more mischief in that course than he nath done in his snuffling 
practice in the Churen n 22 


Corbet was also involved in enforcing the Laudian mode of 
worshilp in the diocese of Norwich, for example instruction six issued 
to the clergy in March 1636 stipulated that ".,. the minister and 
people shall -o all lowly. .at the mentioning of the blessed name of 
Jegsus by bowing of the body or bending of the knees and that soce 
Visibly as may be discerned by the congregation." 22 Inevitably 
Corbet's activities rebounded on him when he was accused of extreme 
high-handedness by one Thomas Allen who had felt the force of Corbet's 
attentions. Allen complained that thouzh he had been excommunicated 
". the press or publication of the excommmnication was not in the 
King's but in Dr. Corbet's name." Allen indicated that Corbet may 
na0t nave been a very attractive man, for having zone to the Cathedral 


church of Norwich for absolution from his excommunication, "..the said 
Clement Corbet instead of absolving of me did fall a revilings of me 
In a very unfitting manner calling me and other ministers cox combes 


and knaves and fools, affirming witnall that preaching is but mere 
foolery." 


Tne career of Thomas Eden contzins many parallels to that 
of Clement Corbet., Eden gucceeded where Corbet had failed in becoming 
MMF. for Canbridze University and, interestinzly, defended the 
university for having elected the Duke of Buckinzhzam as Cnancellor,. 
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ie also defended it from charges of Arminizanism. In the University's. 


husiness Eden was far wore active than the other Cambridge ::.- SI1r 


. 5 
Jonn Coke, 2 


Eden apvears to rtave been 21 opportunltst., 1n tne 1030's 
he was Cnancellor to the 3isn0pD of glv and one of the visitors of the 
diocese of NTorwich alons witn Corbett, wren's visitation articles 
reveal that the presgence of Corbet or zden or Thomas Toad was nNece='sary 
before a visitation was legal, and ne described tnesu a11 in the most 
extravagant terms ".,.,of whose fidelity, trustineness, inte=zrity, 


dexterity and experience in dispatcnin- affairs I an very confident 
19 tne Lord. .n 22 


Throuzhout the 1630's mden sat very regularly in tne Court 
of Hizh Commission, In Noveuber 1631 he was one of tne prosecutors in 
the case against "ir, Vicars of Stamford" one of tne charges agalinst 
whom was that being a minister in orders he had "..subscribed or kept 
ind held private and unlawfull eonventicles.." at Stanford. £22 It is 
clear also from nis involveaent in the legal work of the alan 
Comisslon that he nad The trust of Laud . 22 He was Still acting 
1n the court as late as November 1640, 22< 


Eden, nhowever, appears to have been a little less harsh in 
1is advice to Bishop Wren than Corbet had been; on the subject of the 
puritans he wrote ",.if your Lordship nas 8special care and <ive 
Special directions for the proceedings against the Unconformable 
ministers detected (who have escaped 80 many years and 80 many 
visitations) as also for such other particulars as are most material. 
I think under your Lordships reformation it were not amiss to let ye 
matters in general to pass as heretofore." 222 If ever Eden were 8s low 
1n presenting his services to Wren it was not because he disagreed 
with the bishop's policy but because cf nis dislike of the common 
lawyers. "IT have always observed,”" he wrote, "that when any of our 
profession be at any 8uch meeting with any of the King's Common Law 
council tney do $0 overbear all as we 8stand but for ciphers." 22 


All this time, 16153-1640, Eden was professor at Gresham College. 


Bden's world looked like crumblinz completely in l640, As 
witn Gorbet gserious complaints were made against him relating to his 


action as visitor of the diocese of Norwich, The complaints mainly 

centre around Eden's, and other visitors', practice of extracting 

large fines for releasing people from 8uspension or excommunicatlon: 

"nany appeared before Dr. Rgdeny the complaints reveal, "and though they 

were willins to swear oatas they could not be discharged without 

payment of money! 222 The hard-hearted visitors would not relent 
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even when it was revealed that their victlius were poor; the VLSltOrs 
were rude, and scmetlmes impious. £22 Interestin-ly enou-h five 
years later when he died, Eden left, in his will, very large guns 
indeed to nis nepnews 5nd nieces. 2 Eden was also included 1in a 
draft article of impeactment with Laud and other Hign ComnisSlon 
members; they were cited "for divers crimes and misdemeanours, upon 
complaint of Dr. John Bastwick, Dr. of Physic." £22 


He obviously esc=aped the full risour of tnese dangerous 
cnarzes and began rapidly to rehabilitate hinself., He voted in 
favour of the Grand Rewonstrance and contimed to sit in the Commons 
after the royalist withdrawal. He took the Covenant in 1643 and 
registered his supLuort for the suppression of rapists and the abolition 
of pluralities. He appears, however, to nave been very lenient in 
his admninistration of the Covenant to the fellows of his own college, 


Trinity Hall. 207 By 1644 he was advisinsg the Admiralty on important 


matterss. 


Of gden's successor, Benjamin Tnorneton, little can be 
added which nas not been noted elsewnere. The details of nis 
1nterrupted $g0journ in Gresnam College, his salary difficulties, 


his fleeing to the continent and his re-instatenent at the Restoration 
can leave us In no doubt that ne was a rovallst. 


As in Thorneton's case, Joshua Crosse's politico-rellglilous 
affiliations are an open book; he was obviously a presbyterian. 
Crosse, as has been Shown elsewhere, came to Greshem College on 
gufferance., Three years later in 1647 he was cnosen one of the 
Visltors of Oxford University to purge the university of its undesirable, 
1.e. Non-presbyterian, elements. 2 The rewards for obedient political 
Service 8g00n began to accumulate for Crosse. He was created Doctor 
of Civil Laws by the favour of Pairfax and Cromwell; he was elected a 
proctor of the university in a manner which interfered with the normal 
nachinery, the Carolyne cycle, used for makinz 8uch appointments 
and consequently was considered by many merely an intruder in this 
position, Endowed with iumense intellectual versatility he also 
became Sedleian profes80r of Natural Philosophyl! While he was 
carrying out the work of his political masters and collecting the 


rewards at Oxford, he was virtually dismissed from his Gresnam chair 
for negligence. 


Doctor Leonard, May 1649-March 1650, was nothing more than 
2 Stopgap. He was a physician and, his resiznation from the Gresham 


chair having been bought by the trustees, he returned to medical 
practice in London. 
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John Bond was, by coumon agreement of nistorlans, a PUCYLUT2N« 


7e owed much of his advancement to his relizion ani probably a180 
to his father who was a very active tarliamentarian and a member Of 
the Council of 3tate, == In 1643 Bond was chosen one of the 
AsS8Sembly of Divines and in 1645 he became YNaster of the Savoy, In 
arch 1646 he became Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge when Farliament 
put aside Robert Kin-, who nhad been elected by the fellows including 
Z3enjamin Thorneton, and in 1654 he wes ..ade asSistant to the 
commissioners of Middlesex and westuinster for the ejection of 
Scandalous and lgnorant ninisters end 5chooluasters. == ve nave 
geen that the Greenam committee definitely persisted in its attempts 
to secure the services of Bond, even to the extent of inducing the 
resignation of his predecessor, it will therefore be of interest to 
take a closer look at Bond's very uninhviblted oninions on questions 
of relizion and politics. 


Jonn Bond was above all a most prodieious critic of l2axitv 
1 The prosecution of tne rarllamentary cause, In nis Sermons 
before the Commons and elsewnere ne graphically qdescribed the 
Suffering for the Parliamentary cause In nis native west country and 
then launched into fierce denunciations of tnose who made no sacrifice 
at all: "For mine own part," he told the Commons, "there is nothing 
upon earth that doth more amaze my intellectuals than the prodigious 
letnargy that doth still rest upon the heads and hearts of cursed 
neuters and Protestant mnaliznants.. .n» 322 He even Suggested that it 


vas part of God's plan that the military reverses in the West should 
cause an exodus of "nartyrs" to London "... that we mizht give an alarm 
to gome Thomases in Tthese parts waich would not believe until they 
conld thrust their nands into the sides and tneir fingers into the 
nands and feet of their wounded brethren. . .» i 


Bond's complaints are indicative of his acute perception 


Since they came only a few months before Parliament itself was forced 


to realise the faults in its prosecution of the war and passed the 


Self Denying Ordinance. "Do ye mourn in gold and scarlet,” questioned 
Bond rYhetorically,” for our common Mother Great Britain that lyes 

a dying..." 112 He pointed his finger directly at the area of the 
Parliamentary war effort which was doing most to hinder it, ".. 'tis 
a 8ad 8ymptom and a wild enfatuation," ne declared, "when men are $0 
over round for their own private places that they are flat for the 
public. Nay doubtless a man may be a Malignant to tne public by 


being too 8elfishly zealous for his own particular Parish, Town or 
county « " 116 
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Bond w2s especially critical of the lax aristocracy wno 
vere not fully comnitted to the prosecution of the war. He desired 
2 new approach to pull down the wen who ".,.,in nis Majestles name nave 
3et up Anti-Christ (as well as anti-parliauent and anti-Covenant 
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2:13 congsevcuently an anti-God) against the god of the Round-heads," —— 


Just nine months after tnis sermon, and after the Self 
Denyinz Ordinance had been passed, he rejoiced in tne apoearance of 
2 new instrument in the struszle "Observe we therefore," ne rejoiced, 
"nat an Ariny the Lord nath now sent down into tnose parts and waat 
instruments he dotn tnere employ; even an arny of stranzers, wen 
mach unxnown to the veople of tnose countries both by face and nane . "= 
It is clear that tne new army was to Bond a cruesadinz force walch 
nad, and would, sweep all before it; "...tnese regilnents did beset 
heaven on the Tuesday, and loe, upon the Saturday after (in the 82ne 


week) God gave you that victory of victories, the great, unexpected, 
necessary, England savins victory of Nazeby .n 2 


Bond's Cromwellian sentimuents are seen once again in Jduly 
1648 when he was commnentin=s upon he turn waicn public events had 
taken now that the King was in league witn The Scottish presbyterians: 
T1Wbserve we the Secrecy and treacnery and sliness in our dangers 
and thence the greatness of our deliverance, In the first war the 
common enemy had in nim more of the bear and lion....did vrofess 


hlnself an open end armed enemy, But now in this second war he hath 
more in 


him of tne fox and serpent, he cries peace when war is in his 
neart. The present hostilities nave in them more of the Powder 
Treason than of Eighty Eight, more of a massacre than a war." i<L 
This last comment is peculiarly reminiscent of Cromwell's sentiments 
on "That man of blood Charles Stuart" and Bond's indiznation can be 
1lnagined for he added that "..many of these new-01d enemies were 


Covenanters, OY Such as had taken the negative oath, that is never 
more to bear arms against the Parliament," i= 


Bond's whole belief was that no progress could be made in 


the Parliamentary cause unless true reformation in reli-ion had taken 
place. He adequately 8wamned it up when discussing keformation and 
Deliverance: "..if we will have no Reformation of Relizion, we Shall 
nave no more laws, Parliaments, TIiberties nor Privileges. Therefore it 
Will be our wisdom to look chiefly after the Lord's part of the WOrk , E=2 


After six years of waitins this was the man whom the Gresnam 
committee eagerly elected Professor of Law in l650, Ten years later the 
naew broom of kestoration swept him from office. 
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that Wotton was a Socinian, for, with the possible exception 
of the doctrine of Justification, "there geems to have been a 
wide difference between his opinions and those of Socinus." 


Te ward "Lives" p.40. 


' 8. Anthony Wotton. "A Dangerous Plot Discovered By A Discourse Wherein 
18 proved that Mr. Richard Montagu in his two books, the one 
called A New Gagg, the other A Just Appeale, laboureth to bring 
in the faith of Rome and Arminius under the name and pretence 
of the doctrine and faith of the Church of England." (London 
June 1626), The quotation is from the "Supplication to Parliament ." 
in which he pleads with Parliament to execute its duty as 


custodian of tne Church of England and protect it from the erosion 
and perverslon of its doctrines by men 8uch as Montague. 


J, Ibid. 3V. 


10, Anthony Wotton, "An Ansver to a Popish Pamphlet entitled Certain 
Articles, or forcible reasons discovering the palpable absurdities 


and most notorious errors of the Protestant reli-ion." (London 
1605) . Pe [35s 


ll. Ibid. p.44. 
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12, TIbid. pp-.68-70. 
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Anthony Wotton. 
Reformed Catholick.” (London 1606). p.26. 


"a Defence of Mr. Perkins! Booke called, A 


Anthony Wotton. "Runne from tome, or A Treatize sShewing the 
necessitie of Separating from the Church of Rome." (London 
1624 ) . PP « 3=4 


Anthony wotton, "The Art of Logick., Gatnered out of Aristotle 
and set in due form, according to his inst:uctions, by Feter 
Ramus." (London 1626). The dedication is to James, Viscount 
Doncaster, 80n of Wooton's previous patron, Lord Denny. 


Wotton. "A defence.." op. Cit., Þ.29D. 
Ibid. 
Wotton. "An AnSwWer.." Op. Cit., PÞ.o5. 


Wotton. "A Dangerous Plot Discovered.. ." 
Readere”" Sig. A. 


OD. Clte., "To The 


BoMo. Add, Y »- 6209, f.1135v. Letter from Francis Peck to John 
Ward. 


BeM. Add, MS 6209, f.l0r. 


Wotton. "Art of Logick.." op. cit., W. S. Howell. "Logic and 
Rhetoric in England 1500-1700." (Princeton U.P. 1956). 
PP. 2532-3, Anthony Wotton did not translate the work himself, 


contrary to the 8uggestion of H. F. Kearney. 
Gentlemen.” op. cit., Þ.05. 


"Scholars and 


Anthony Wotton. "Sermons upon a Part of the First Chapter of 
the Gospels of St. John." (London 1609). "To the Reader." 


D.N.B. XXIII., 8sub Hugh Gray. 
University Library, Cambridge. 


J. Lewis. "History of the Enzglish Translations of the Bibles"! 
(London 1739). pp. 311-315. 


DoNoB, 8gub, George Abbott. 

P. Heylin., "Cyprianus Anzglicus." (1668). p.l7T5. 
Ibid. pÞe.l174. 

D.N.Bo, 8ub, Osbolston., 


Ed. Jo. Se. G. Bolton. "Melanthe, A Latin Pastoral Play of the 
Early Seventeenth Century by Samuel Brooke." Yale Studies in 
Enzlish IXXIX. (Yale U.P., and O.U.P. 1928). pÞ. 2-3, The 

friendship between John Donne and Samael Brooke was disg8olved 
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Letter from Thomas Baker to John Ward. 


Baker MS.24, f£.356, 4th December 15% 


34. . 


bor 
36. 


bu 
38s 


29. 
40. 


41. 


42. 


45. 


44. 


05. 


46, 


only by the former's death; in his will Donne left Brooke a 


picture, I have relied very heavily upon Bolton's authoritative 
and Sympathetic s8tudy of Brooke and his wort. 


Ibid. ÞPe4. HedJoC. Grierson, "The Poems of John Donne." 2 vols. 
(0.U.P. 1912). Grierson prints the poen in vol. I, p.211; he 
dates it "before l601" in vol. II, p.l17T0. The sonnet advises 
Brookes; 


KK  YYYYYTYYY 

Lately launch'd into the vast Sea of Arts, 
Disdain not in tny constant travaliling 

To doe as other Voyagers, and make 

Some turnes into lesse Creekes, and wisely take 
Fresh water at the Heliconian Spring." 


"Helanthe" op. Cit., Pe2l. 


Ibid. PP. 23-59, Brooke to the Barl of Pembroke, September 29th 
1618, The complete Latin letter is printed by Bolton in 
Appendix D, pp.186-191. 


Ibid. Pe2T. 


Ibid. Appendix E, p. 195, Brooke to Laud, November 17th 1630. 
Ibid. pp. 193-4. December 18st 1630. 


BM. Acd. MS.6209, fos. llv-l2r, "Nelanthe" op. cit., Þ. 35. 
ward "Lives" p.54. December 9th 1630. 


"Melanthe” pp. 34-5. Brooke to Laud. December 15th 1630. 
William Prynne. "Canterburies Doome." (London 1646). p.l67. 


Richard Holdsworth., "Directions" MS. I. 2. 27. (Janes 48). 


Emnanuel College Library, Cambridge. The authorship of the 


manuscript is disputed but it is generally attributed to 
Hold sworth. 


Ed. Je. O., Halliwell. "The Autobiography of Sir Simonds D'Ewes.," 
2 vols. (London 1845). I, p.107. D'Eves described Holdsworth 
as ",.,one of the most eminent scholars of the University of his 
time, and since inferior to few in the kingdom for depth of 
learning and a8siduity of study." 


MS, "Directions" op. cit., no pagination; ub "Mens Junii (Anni 
Primi) Systema aliud Logicum," 


Ibid. "Of History, Oratory and Poetry and the Greek and Latin 
Tongues ," 


Ibids 


AlS0 W. T. Costello. "The Scholastic Currieulum at ta 
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Zeventeenth Century Caubridge," (Cambridge, Mass. 1958). p.56,n. 


Holdsworth. MS. "Directions" op. cit. 


Samael Eliot Morison., "The Founding of Harvard College." 
(Harvard U.P. 1935). pÞ.76. Morison observes, p.T7T7, "According 
to our modern li-hts Dr. Holdsworth's course afforded a 

Severe trainins in Lozic, Philosophy, the Latin and Greet 
Classics and Latin Composition; but it was not calculated to 
breed enquiring minds. Only a creative intellect of the 

hnighest class, a Milton or a Newton, could rise Superior to it." 


Thomas Baker. "History of St. John's College, Cambridze." ed. 
J. EB. C. Mayor. (1869). ppe214-215, The story is a little 


'confused, but it seems that if Laud took exception to Holdsworth 


1t was not because of Holdsworth's religious opinions but 
because he thouzht him "too weak" to govern the College; "honest 
and learned,” commented Laud, "is not enouth for government , " 
B.M. Add MS. 6209, f.loev. (Ward's transcriptions from "The 


Letters and Dispatches of the Earl of Strafford."” vol. I, p.l25) 
Laud to Wentworth. 14th October 1633. 


ward "MS. Lives" vol. I, MS. Note facing p.58. 


Lambeth Palace Library. MS. 943, pp. 599-600. This manuscript 
appears to be a justification of Holdsworth's actions in the 
Convocation of 1640, Holdsworth concludes: "Al1 this TI humbly 
pregent to the wisdom and candour of This honourable committee 
being otherwise not conscious of myself either in doinz any act 
in the last convocation which was unbeseeming, or omitting 
anything to the best of my power which might advance it," If 


the manuscript was addressed to a committee of enquiry into his 
conduct it would almost certainly have been to a Laudian 


committee since Parliament would have taken no exception to his 
Stand ., 


Ibid. Holdsworth gsuffered from "..fitts of the stones. ." 
I bid. 
Ibid. It was called the "etcetera oath" because it required the 


taker never to consent to the alteration of the government of 
the Church by "..bishop, deans, archdeacons etc," 


Lbid.e 


Ibid. 


Ibid. Holdsworth was absent when the vote was taken on the [11 
first canon. "= Ba 


58. Tbid., It was a natter of considerable distaste to Parliamentarians 


that Convocation wes suprlyinsg the King with: some of Tne money 


which he had been unable to squeeze out of tne Short Parliaments. 


29. Richard Holdsworth. "A Sermon FPreached in St. Naries in Cambridge 
upon Sunday 27th March." (Cambridce 1642), University Library, 
Canbridge. He 15. 28. 


Ibid. Dp. 13-14. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. p18. 
| Thid. ÞÞ. 36=T. 


65. Bodleian Library, Oxford. iS. Tanner bl, fos. 201v=202r. Sancroft 
to Holdsworth. December 18st l644. 


60. Ibid. VS. Tanner 61, f.268r-v. Sancroft to Holdsworth. 
January 1Tthn 1644/5. 


67. MS. Tanner 61, f. 263r-v. $Sancroft to Holdsworth. 53rd Pebruary 
1644/5, Holdsworth to Sancroft. June 30th 1647 in H. Cary. 
emorials of the Great Civil War in England." 2 vols. (London 1842) 
vol. I, PP. 273-4. 


68, NM.A.C. l631-37, f.l182., 11th Auust 1655. Thomas Baker in a 
letter to John Ward observed that Horton "..could not want for 
an interest in the City." B.i. Add. HS.6209, f.18r. 


09s Thomas Horton, "Forty Six Sermons upon the whole Eighth Chapter 
of Paul's Epistle to the Romans." (London 1674). William 
Dillingham's Preface to the Reader. Sig. A 2v. 


70, Cohboiite 0 JeoCeoC. 40, fos, l5lv=1535r., Ward "MS. Lives" vol. TI, 
MS. note facing p.05. 


TI, Thomas Horton. "Sinne's Discovery and Revenge. A Sermon 


Preached to the Rizht Honourable House of Peers." (30th December 
1646). v.26. 


T2, TIbid. Pe2T. 
(3 Thi. B33; 
74. Thid. p.3d. 
15, TIbid. pp. 37=8, 


To, Thomas Horton. "Zion's Birth Rezister Unfolded in a Sermon to the 
Native Citizens of London." (8th May 1656). p.26. The Porward 
(To the published sermon) is addressed "From my s8tudy in Gresham 
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College. June 3rd 1656," 


FoRos IIs l64-5, 19th Vay 16506. 


Henry Marten was M.z., for iilton in 1586/7, Chancellor of the 
diocese of London 1616-1627 and was kni.hted in l616; he was 

a Judge of tne Hizh Court of Adnuiralty lolT-41, and Judge of the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 

Robert Masters was a Fellow of All Souls, trincipal of Alban 
Hall and M.P, for Cricikslade in l601l. 

The other M.F., for Caubridee University was Nicholas Styward 

not Barnaby Gouge as stated by Ward, who later corrected 
himself; ward "MS. Lives" vol. IL, Þ.25l, 1s 


M.B., Rex. "University Representation in Enzland 1604-90," 
(London 1954). p.42. 


Ibid. p.38, Mountlow received five snillings per day from 
Cambridge, amounting to £15 each for the 8essions of 1604 and 
1605; £20 "for part of nis wages for attendance at Parliament" 


in 1606; and £60 in 1614 (four years after he had ceased to sit) 
1n arrears owed to him by the University. 


Ibid. p.48, The commons had been induced to consider this 


meagure by criticisms of the lower house from a tactlessly 
Loquacious Oxbridge man. 


BoM., Add. MS. 6194, 286-7, The poem was entitled "Rex Redux" 
and was written when Mountlow was T9. 


GoR. I. 182, Vay 1607. M.A.G. 1595-1629, f.lTv. 11th March 1596/T. 
DoiNeBe. XII PP» 5379-0. 


John Cowell. "The Interpreter.” (Caubridge 1607). 


S.B., Chrimes, "The Constitutional Ideas of Dr. John Cowell," 
Bnglish Historical Review. 64. (1949). pp.461-487. Chrimes 


guggests that Covell's political naivety allied to his passion 
for definition was the cause of nis undoing. 


W. S. Holdsgworth, "A History of Enzlish Law." vol. V (1924). 
PP. 20-22, Holdsworth makes the interesting point that the 
Commons, having encouraged such a method of guppression, could 


not logically complain when similar means were employed to 
guppress other controversial views, but ones with whicn the 
Commons may have had more 8ympathy. 


MS. of Cowell's "Interpreter" in the library of St. John's 

College, Cambridge. MS. I.532, The MS. was begun in the Trinity 

term of 1613 and finished "the next long vacation following." 
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The copier obviously considered his extremely laborious task 
well worth while as he has written on the flyleaf: "whereas 


in most sciences and arts they have one whose autnority they 
allow of above the rest, as in Divinity the Bible, in Logic the 
Philosopher Aristotle, in Physic Galen, in Rhetoric Tully, and 
yet in law, Common and Civil, not. Whether because Law 18S more 
general than most of the other sciences, excepting Divinity, 


and 80 none can sufficiently enoueh sett down precepts for it." 


Rex. "University Representation..”" op. cit., p.635, The 
candidates were Sir Francis Bacon, Sir Miles Sandys, Dr. Barnaby 
Gooch and Corbet. The electors may have been prejudiced against 
Corbet because he was already vice-chnancellor and were he to 


become one of the University's H.Pe.'s also, he miznt concentrate 
too much power in his own hands. 


Bodleian Library, Oxford. MS. Tanner 68, f. lv. GCorbet to Wren. 
May 13th 16536. 


Stephen Wren. "Parentalia." (1750). pp.100-l. The bishop 
defended himself against this charge by claiming that low wages 
and not his policies caused many poor people to seek a better 
living elsewhere. But 8ee VS. Tanner 65, fos. 4-5, a badly 
perished set of articles enumeratinsz complaints against the 
visitors of the diocese of Norwich. Article one, concerning 
Thomas Eden, indicates that those who refused to agree to the 


Stipulation requiring bowing towards the alter etc., demanded 
by the visitation articles, were unable to purchase a certificate 
to preach and consequently were forced to leave the country. 


MS. Tanner 68, f. 2. May 27th 1636. 
Ibid. f. 2r. June 3rd 1656. 
Ibid. f. 1l0r. 


Ibid. fo. 53r. 
Ibid = f ® 24r-v = 
Ibid. Thomas Allen's defence, f. 115r-118v. June 1636. 


Rex. "University Represgentation..” op. cit., p.112. 


MS. Tanner 68, f. 20r-v., 


"Cages in the Court of Star Chamber and High Commission." 

Camden Society (1886). p.198., November 3rd 1631. Ibid. p.261, 

for his defendinz one Mr. Goodwin accused of harbouring a 8eninary 
priest in his house., See also C.S.t. Domestic. 1635-6, 1636-7, 1638, 
1639-40 and 1640-1. passim. | 
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115. 
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G.3.P. Domestic 1635-6. pp.34-6., 


Bodleian Library. iS. Tanner 68, f. 52r. 20th April l650. 1 
have described Eden as "less harsh" than Corbet s8imply because 


he did not prescribe even more oppressive sanctions against 
Puritans than q4id QGorvoet. 


meagures he endorsed then. 


By passively accepting Corbet's 


Ibid. f. 202r. 218t March 1636/7. 


MS. Tanner 65. fos. 4-5 article 4. 


Ibid. Article 7; Article 2 reveals that when victims came to 
Eden desirinsg pardon because tney could not in consclience agree 
to the visitation demands, Eden replied that a rope's end or 

a halter was suited to such consclences. 


MS. Tanner 60, f.237. Letter of Willian Sancroft., Sancroft 
reports that Eden: left £1000 Þp.a. to nis nephew; £50CO each to 
nis nieces; £l00U to his college ".,.and the rest, which is 
bottomless,”" to his executor Alderman Bunce. 


C.S.P. Domestic. Pebruary 1641. Þ.479. 


Rex. "University Representation..” op. cit., p.l68. 


M. Burrows. ed. "The Register of the Visitors of the University 
of Oxford.” Camden Society. (1881). p.lxxi. 


DoNeBe V, PP + 33 [=B, 


ward "Lives" p.247-9, On King and the Mastership of Trinity 

Hall gee J.B. Mullinger. "History of the University of Cambridge." 
3 vols. (Caubridge 1873-1911). III, pp.294-5. H. E. Malden. 
"History of Trinity Hall.” (London 1902) pp. 146, 149-150. 


John Bond. "Salvation in a Mystery: A Prospective Glass for 
England's Gage." (March 27th 1644). 


John Bond. "QOccasus Occidentalis." (January 1645). p.lS. 


Ibid. Þ.22. Interestinzly Bond seems to have departed from 
the ugual opinion that the "elect" will exhibit certain signs 
of having been elected; vis-a-vis Job he wrote: "..for (according 


to the common logic of the vulgar) they do therefore conclude 
him wicked because he was wretched." p.5. 


Ibid. Peel. 
Ibid. ÞeDT. 


John Bond, "Ortus Occidentalis.”" (October 8th 1641). p.3l. Bond's 
195. 


case 2gainst the aristocratic commanders of the parliamentary 


army, besides their reluctance to wove away from their own 
2YeasS, was that tnelr Soci=l rank over 1lmpressed tacir gocial 
1nferiors: "If once we wake lqiols of our Jewels," ne observed 
"then the Lord will break then in vieces.," 


Toide. Pe 33s 
Jonn Bond, "Grapes among Thorns." (July 1648). vp.24=5. 
Ibid. 


Jonn Bond, "Salvation in a Vystery." op. cit., pp.47=8. 
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ILL 


Muslc and Rhetoric. 


What little there is to write of the chair of ikusic at 
Gresham College mist be predicated upon the perceptive criticism 

made by an historian of music in the late 18th century: "..as to 
masic," wrote Charles Burney, "it is hardly possible to read tne 
lives of the professors without lamenting (that) the design of 80 
noble an institution established on such an extensive plan, should 

be 80 entirely frustrated as to become wholly useless to that city 
and nation for whose instruction it was benevolently intended, DP. 
Bull, the only person of the lis of music professors who seems to 
have been able to inform by theory and amuse by practice those who 
attended the wmisical lectures, resigned his professorship in l6O7. 

go that except nine years from the date of the establishment to the 
present times, it does not appear that the science of gound and 
practice of the musical art, had been advanced by subsequent professors, " 
who "though all men of leaning and abilities in other faculties yet 
no one of them ever distinguished himself in the theory and practice 
of music; nor are any proofs remaining that they ever studied that 
art, the arcana of which they were 8Supposed to unfold. What an 

abuse of reason and munificence does it 8eem, that those who nad 
never meditated on the art, or been taught themselves should be fixed 
upon to teach and direct the 8studies of others." £ The criticism Ins 
been repeated more recently and more briefly, ".. tne professors of 
muslc," obgserved Scholes, "were medical men, parsons, lawyers, - 
anything but magicians," £ The inclusion of Burney's long 
observation will obviate the necessity of repeating the criticism 
applicable to all the professors after Bull, they were Simply not 
qualified to discharge their duties at the College. 


Attention has already been drawn to the likelihood of Bull's 
having been a Catholic, but his religion could have had nothing to do 
with his appointment which rested upon the queen's recommendation and 
his own outstanding qualifications. He was a Doctor of Music of both 
universities and had been the organist of the Chapel Royal since 1591, 
He 18s considered by many to have been one of the foremost exponents 
of the composition and performance of the keyboard music of his day, 
and has been cempared, perhaps extravazantly, with Scarlatti. 

Thouzh it may be true that Bull expended mach energy on "the invention 
of new aifficulties of every kind" in order to improve virtu@sity, 
his works appear to have become 8standard exercises for those learning 
the art of keyboard playing, 4 There is evidence too, that his msic 
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lectures, and perhaps tnose of his two immediate SuCccesSs80rs, were 


an inspiration to the endeavours of at least one imnsician, Thomas 
Ravenscroft, who dedicated one of his works to the trustees of 
3resham College, where ".,.I have received divers Instructions, 
kesolutions and Confirmations of sundry Points and Precepts in our 
Art from the Muslc Readers..." 2 


If Bull's havins contibuted to the Fitzwilliam Virzinal 
Book is evidence of his memnbersnip of a group of Catnaolic musicians, 
his choice of the Catnolic Thomas 3irde as nis substitute while ne 
was abroad for health reasons, wust confirm Ssusbicions of Bull's | 
Catnollec commitment. © Bull's masical works heave been too well 


documented by Ward to require further notice here. | 


Thomas Clayton is an excellent example of Burney's | 
criticism of the music professors after Bull. One historian has 


noted, thou-h witnout the supnort of any evidence whatsoever, that 
one of Clayton!s major interests was magic. < He remained at Greshan 
College for less than three years and left probably to get married 
and certainly to return to oxford. £ Clayton appears to have been 
devoted to the study of medicine; in 1611 he became Regius Professor 
of Physic and in 1624 Professor of Anatomy, Clayton repaid. the 
contribution made by the court to the furtherance of his career by 
gupporting Laud's plan to reform Oxford in 1633 and by supervising 
the training of scholars " in martial discipline”" on the King's 
behalf. 2 A physiclan and a Royalist, about the only connection he 


appears to have had with music came when Oxford underegraduates wrote | 


a musical satire on him, 2 


John Taverner, the third professor of misic, has done what 
no other Gresham professor of Music did before 1660, left us some of 
his leetures which he delivered when first entering upon his duties in 
1610. 4 Having left guch a treagure and because he was profess0r 
for nearly thirty years, 1610 to 1638, Taverner obviously merits close 
attention, The testimonials sent from Oxford to s8upport his 
application for the Gresham post are full of 8sober praise "..in 
religion very 80und, a due and diligent frequenter of prayers and 
Sermons, in his conversation very civil and nonest..” but the word 
TUSLC Was never even mentioned . == No competitors are mentioned in 


the minutes 80 the trustees had to accept Taverner's Somewhat vague 
qualifications as sufficient. 


Taverner's music lectures are interesting to the historian 
but mast have been turgid for the listener., 


The lectures are entitled 
"0n the rise and progress of misic” and Taverner'!s 


198, 


thoroughness cannot 


be questioned; his very first paragraph sets the tone of the whole 
group of lectures, unamusing, peripheral and pedantic: "Those that 
Search out the pedigree of words,” he began, "hunting after the 
gubtleties of Etymologies would needs persuade us that out of the 
very fashion and composition of the name may be gathered the true 
propriety of each thinz. Generally in all words to attempt this 
extraction might perhaps seen to me a curiousity, worthy to be put 
among the nuuber of those things which Seneca calls grave trifles. 
Yet in many we 8ee that the Treason of the name and the condition 
of the thing do fitly and fully accord, that one would 8ometimes 
willingly yield to their opinion that names were first given To 


things not but haporve hazard but rather upon ood and mature deliberation: 


Taverner was very literary in his approach to tne subject. He 
delignted in displaying his knowledge by littering his lectures with 
Greek and Hebrew quotations and delivering information ".. gathered out 
of the most approved authors which have Spoken to this purpose. .» 
He get out on a quest to discover the founder of music and having 
dismissed Pan, Mercury, Orphe (us?) and Pythagoras, he turned to 
the Old Testament where "..you still find in the fourth of Genesis 
that Jubal is termed the father of all those that play upon the harp 
and organs, which as one may interpret is as much to say as the 
1nventer of all kinds of musicall instruments ." £2 But Taverner was 
not completely sunk in Boethius for he denied the assertion "..that 


under the general name of mathematics I ought go about covertly to 
Shelter magic, .» 22 
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The Lectures were delivered in Taverner's first term in Gresham 
College and in them he did not progress beyond the Greeks, but one may 
guess his opinion of modern masic from lecture nine: ".,.considering, " 
he wrote "how diligent and studious this nation of the Graecians was 
in this Art of Music and what manner they practised it, and to what 
ends they applied it, we ought likewise by the game means aspire to 
the 8ame perfection that they attained unto. Which questionlesse was 
in this respect by many degrees far above the reach of that which is at 
this day practiced with us." i He did however, and very interestin=zly 
in the light of puritan criticisms of Popish remnants in the Anglican 
church 8ervice, unequivocally give his approval to church music for 
"The Holy and reverend fathers of the Church,” ne observed, in her 
flourishing and purest age did not only allow it but also many of them 
nade it one of tneir chief cares and labours to compose church gongs 
and to order and ordain. .church music, .me thinks therefore they 8hould 
blush that go about to persuade us that there is no good or Godly use i 
of music in the church, methinks they should be agshamed to oppose their vn! 
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own fancies and imazinations a zinst the opinions of the most 


learned, the examples of the best and ancientest, the consent of 


all ages, yea and the institution and approbation of God hinself ." 


The text of Taverner's first nine lectures zive no hint that ne ever 


regorted to a practical demonstration of any of the points he aade. 


The fact that the lectures were delivered 80 early in his Greshan 


career invites the speculation that eventually he progressed beyond 


the Greeks, The lectures, unlike those of Bull, are in latin as 


well as in En-lish, though Taverner may nave dropped the latin lectures 


as the last three are in the vernacular only, One nistorian of music 


has observed of tnese lectures tnat they "..in no way touch upon 
19 


yCYactical msic." 


The fourth election to the Gresham chair of Muslc in Auzust 


1638 after Taverner's death was hotly contested; a medical man, 


Ricnard Knieht, winnings comfortably from a divine, Thomas Horton, 


witn two other non-msicians, George Wifilson and walter Artson, also 
competing for tne place. <2 Knight was z2ranted a licence to practice 
nedlcine in the same year as his election to Gresh2m College and 
graduated M.D. in 1641. = Knignt may nave been a good doctor; LI 


nave found no evidence that ne was ever a umuSIiciane 


Thne final election to tne cnair of NMusic before the 
Restoration was a continuation of tne old Greshan tradition; it was 
won by William Petty, a medical man, from another physiclian, 

Dr. Iuke Rugeley, and a lawyer bir. Joseph Ayloffe. £< Petty promised 
"that he should perform his duty according to the will of tne founder..." 
but despite his distinetion in other fieids he was hardly a credit to 
the College, £2 Evidently he intended to ruake his residence in the 
College; he even enquired of the Gresham committee whether he might 
use other rooms belonging communally to the profess0rs. << There 

is also some evidence that by the time of nis election, 1651, he nad 
written Some lectures on magic. £2 Whatever Petty's good intentions 
they were not fulfilled at Gresham College; the last mention of him 
there is in July 1652; less than two months later he left for Ireland 
where he remained until 1659, there being no mention of his having 


been replaced by a Substitute. 22 


The chair of Rhetoric, like that of Music, is a disappointing 
one. It was difficult to find specialists to fill the position, 
consequently the place tended to be filled on criteria other than 
the 8strictly academic, This helps explain the long chain of nepotistical 
appointments in the Croke, and related, families and the election of 
Cooderidge, a long-time servant of the Mercers Company. The chair is 
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even less yielding of information than the Music chair and was 
generally the regort of obscure men. 


Caleb Willis the first rThetorician elected to the College 
need not detain us long as it 8eems highly unlikely that he ever 
lectured because of ill health, In March 1598 Willis received a 
Special gummons from the committee to come up to London and discharge 
his function or el8se appoint a substitute. 21 Willis is mentioned no 
more and as no payments are recorded to him in the Gregham accounts, 


and his guccess0r was elected in August of the game year we may pass 
on to Richard Ball, 28 


Ball, too, has been noticed earlier. He was an orthodox 
Anglican and by training and choice a divine and preacher. The 
greatest g8ervice he performed for the College appears to have been | 
his occupation of the post for sixteen years and his being a pliant | 
and manageable employee of the trustees. 


Charles Croke was the firest of the nepotistical line of 
Crokes and relations in the Gregham chair of Rhetoric. Although it 
probably did not concern a committee predigposed by family ties to 
favour him, the testimonials relating to his academic abilities were 
very vague. Proof of academic ability, especially in one 80 young, 
Should have played 8ome part in the committee's deliberations, yet 
all that John King, Bigshop of London, wrote was that at Christ Church, 
Oxford, Charles Croke ",. progpered 80 well both for disputations and 
for other exercises of learning, that most of the place of lecturing 
and government over others he hath atteyned unto In that houge." 23 
The clogeness of the vote in Croke's election, considering the 
importance of his referees and the number of his gupporters on the 
committee indicate that in normal circumstances his opponent, . 
William O8balston an ex-Greaghamn professcr, would have been elected. 
It would appear that Charles Croke was a Royalist, and becauge of this 
allegiance he was forced, after the death of Charles I, to flee to 
Ireland where he died in April 1657. <2 


Similarly the next little Croke, Henry, elected in 1619, 
relied less upon his pergonal achievements than upon his family 
interest. Henry Croke's recommendation from the fellows of Bragenose 
to George Abbott, airchbighop of Canterbury, does at least reveal that 
he was considered 8afely orthodox in religion, for, they declared, 
"..ad haec in iis rebus, quae ad religionem 8pectant, nihil unquam, 
quod gcimas eum, aut credidisse aut tenuisse, nisi quod catholicli 
Patres, veteresque episcopi ex doctring veteris, novique testamentl 
colligerunt, quod Ecclesia nostra Anglicana iam tenet, opprobat et 
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tuetur. ." 2 Henry's tenure of the chair was unremarkable except 
for the 8uggestion that Ben Jonson, no less, was as8istant profess8s0r 
of Rhetoric about 1623. £2 Croke left the College in 1627 to marry 


and 8g8eems to have caghed in on his orthodoxy if the acquisition of 
canonries is any indication. 29 


With the election of Edward Wilkinson, the last of the 
nepotists, the Rhetoric chair really hit the bottom. Wilkinson 
was legs than twenty years old, whereas his competitor George GLll, 
though only twenty five himself, had spent twice as long at Oxford. 
GIll's father Alexander the elder, and his brother also Alexander, 
vere headmasters of St. Paul's school; the younger Gill was the 
teacher and clogse friend of John Milton and master and pupil even 
8wapped vera8es., The elder Gill was a great proponent of vernacular 
learning and a friend of Laud., By electing Wilkinson the College 
at least gaved itself the embarrassment of having one of its lecturers 


in trouble with Laud for toasting the Duke of Buckingham's ag8as8 in, 
Pelton. 2- 


The election of John Gooderidge was a reaction to the 
tradition of extreme youth, Gooderidge was fifty eight, but he 
was by training a physician and came to Gresham College to live 
out his retirement. 22 Richard Hunt was the full 8stop to a group 
of men who never published anything. He was undoubtedly learned 
but his specialigation was oriental languages, Again one has the 
impression of a young man in 8earch of his first job, In 1652 Hunt 
had been a contender for the chair of Agtronomy, but he was unguccessful. 
Por one 80 inexperienced in 1652, he had not yet taken his M.l., 
two years lent congsiderable vera8atility, and from an unguccessful 
agstronomer he became a gSuccessful rhetorician., It may be nothing 
more than co-incidence but Hunt's father Richard was a Mercer; the 
chair of Astronomy was at the City's diepogsal, whereas that of 
rhetortc was in the gift of the Mercers. Hunt's brother in law 


Henry Newton was also a Mercer and acted as a liaison for him when ; 
he wanted to resign. 26 
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Charles Burney. "A General History of Music." 4 vols. (London 
1776-89). vol. III pe.l07T. 


P. A.Scholes. "The Puritans and Music in England and New 
England." (London 1934). pp.169-T0. 


Burney, OP. Cit., p.109: "It has been 8aid that the late 
Dr. Pepusch preferred Bull's compogsitions to thoge of.... 
Scarlatti, not only for harmony and contrivance, but air and 


modulation; an asg8ertion which rather proves that the Doctor's 
taste was as bad as Bull's music good." 


Burney, OPe Cit., PPe.llO-l1l, "Pasti Oxoniensis" Wood-Bliss., 
IT. 159: *"..Parthenia was the prime book for many years that 


was used by novices and others that exercised their hands on 
that instrument ." | 


Thomas Ravensgeroft, quoted by Nan Cooke Carpenter. "Music in 
the Mediaeval and Renaigsance Universities."” (University of 
Oklahoma Press 1958). p. 340, 


Elizabeth Cole. "Seven Problems of the Fitzwilliam Virginal 
Book." in Proceedings of the Royal Mugsical Ag8cciation. 

(March 1953). pp.51-64. Bull's contribution was "Lord Lumley's 
Pavane* Lumley eame from a long line of Catholic conspirators; 
he was deeply implicated in the Ridolfi Plot and was in and out 
of various prisons until his death in 1609, 

GoR. I. 158-9, 165, Thomas Byrd was Bull's substitute from 
5th Pebruary 1601/2 to 2Tth June 1603. 


D. Macleane., "History of Pembroke College." (London 1897). p.102. 
vard "Lives" agub. Clayton, 


Macleane, OP. Cit., Pp.126. 


Bodleian Library, Oxford. MS. Tanner 306, f.273r-v. The s8aatire is 


entitled "Sir Thomas Clayton or a fearfull Anatomie Lecture to 
the Tune of the Spanish Pavion." It begins: 


"The 12th day of this month there read 


Upon a man both hanged and dead 
Sir Thomas Clayton. ....ooooo 0" 


Be. M. Sloane MS. 2329, John Taverner "Praelectiones Musicae in 
Aedibus Gregham, London, De Ortu et Progreagu Artis Musicae 
Tractat Histor.” Pebruary 9th 1619/11. 
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the whole of music may here gatisfy himeelf. 
your ears any longer." f.15v. 


' Tbide Lecture 9, f.S2v. 


G. Grove. "Dietionary of Music and Musicians." (London 1889). 


BeM. Add, MS. 6209, £.5351r. 


f.22T. 


Taverner concluded his first dreary lecture with 
"Ye that would further 8ee a learned and witty digscourse of 
I dare not tire 


Ibid. fe22v. 


Ibid. £f.73r., 
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"i\lumni Cantabrigiensis." III. 29, 
G.R. II. 120. Tth Pebruary 1650/1. 
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G.Re II. 123, 218t October 1651. 


"The Petty Papers, Some Unpublighed Writings of Sir William 
Petty." ed. Marquis of Lansdowmne, 2 vols. (London 1927). II. 

PP. 260-l, Under Article 158 (written, 6th October 1671) 
entitled: "A Collection of William Petty's Several Works and 
Writings Since the year 1636," (compiled by Petty himself) there 
appears under the date 1650 "Severall Musick Lectures.” Lanesdowne 
informs us that he has been unable to find the MSS. of these 
lectures among the unpubligshed works. 


GoReo II. 131. 23rd July 1652, 
GoRe, I. 34, 18th March 1597/8. 


Vvard "MS. Lives" II. MS. note facing p. 302, VWard 8ays that 

Villis received approximately one year's galary, but gives no 
reference to the gource of his information, I have found nothing 
to verify this statement, though it is possible that payments were 
made to him which were not recorded in the Gregham Account Book. 


GoR. I. 204, 14th January 1613/14. 


Letter from Ben Robertshaw to John 
Vvard., Robertshaw informed Vard that Croke was patronised by 
the Marquis of Ormonde, who, it will be remembered, was the 
patient and patron of another Greeham professcr, Thomas Winston. 
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G. B. Johnstone, "The Poems of Ben Jonson." (London 1954). 
PPexxxiii-ive When giving evidence in a court cage Jonson 
aegcribed himeelf as "..of Gregham College.” There is no 
mention of him in the Gresham minutes nor is there any payment 
to him recorded in the accounts. It is possible that he was a 
friend of one of the profegsgsors, and was 8& imply lodging there 


temporarily, The 8story is repeated by H. F. Kearney, Pagst and 
Pregent. 28. (1964). 
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He became a Canon of Wells in 1628 and a Canon of Lincoln in 
1636. He was a D.D. in 1640, "Alumni Oxoniensis" I. 352, 


Fogster Watgon., "The Beginnings of the Teaching of Modern 
Subjects in England," (London 1909). p.42, David Maggone, 


"The Iife of John Milton!” 6 vols. + Index (London 1859-94). 
I. PPeS2, 98, 206=13, 


Clark "Register" II. iii. 233, He received his licence to 
practice medicine on 19th October 1618. 


"alumni Btonensis." ed. Thomas Harwood. (London 1797). ppe241=2. 
GoRe II. 188-9, Ward "Lives" 317. 
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The Greeham Profeg8orsgs: Conclusion. 


Before 1660 the Gregham profesgors were predominantly 
Anglican in religion and, where it is pogsible to judge, Royalist 
in politics. Of thoge who can be identified as puritans many 
found their way into the College fortuitously., Before the revolutionary 
decades, the Gregham committee attempted to follow the 8imple pollcy 
of appointing men who were known to be competent to execute their 
duties, There is no evidence that they g8ought out puritans or nen 
of any other radical perg8uasion.. On the contrary, many factors 
indicate that they leaned towards caution and congservatiem in 
gelecting the profes80rs: they vetted Anthony Wotton for proof of 
his orthodoxy before accepting him; they repeatedly refused to 
elect the highly qualified but controversial John Cowell; and they 
gought the advice of their om trusted, long standing appointees 
guch as Henry Briggs before deciding on replacements. 


Before 1640 there were very few professors who were without 
doubt puritan; Wotton, Briggs, Gellibrand, Pogster and Holdsworth 
fall into this category. Wotton and Holdsworth, however, when 
8tudiled more clogely, were both defenders of the Church of England; 
the former was a champion of reagon and tolerance and protestant 
unity in the face of the catholic count er-reformation, whereas the 
latter defended the established church from both Arminians and 
pres8byterians and died a 8strong Royalist and anti-covenanter., The 
gclentists all Seemed to realize that religious differences must 
never be erected into barriers if they were guccegsfully to achieve 
that degree of co-operation with other 8cientists, craftemen and 
mariners demanded of them by their Gregham positions and their 
8cilentific work its8elf.. Briggs was a puritan activist whoge very 
reputation as one of the better g8cientists of the early g8eventeenth 
eentury was based upon his collaboration with men of prineiples 
different from his own; Gellibrand continued Briggs' work after the ; 
latter's death and was, in a gensge, his protege; Poster had esuffered 


the effects of religious presgure in 1637 and had no desire to 
inflict the a8ame upon his fellow men. 


There is a mirror image among the non-puritan scientists. 
John Greaves" letters and activities, both at home and abroad, give 


ample testimony of his belief that nothing fruitful could develop 
from idealogical bigotries., He pursued his regearches at great cost 
to himself and his family; he advocated magnanimity and utilitarian 
co-operation, and he suffered at the hands of the pregbyterians. 


Edmand Gunter collaborated with Briggs and Gellibrand, and his 
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contact with the Gresham environment induced him to publish works 
written in the more cloistered atmosphere of Oxford. Even Edward 
Brerewood appears to have welcomed enguiries fron the untutored 
upon gubjects of any nature. One must conclude that it was the 
geographical location of Gresham College allied to the sporadically 
enforced wishes of the Gresham Committee (which anyway evinced a 
gympathetic regponse in men whose particuiar scientific interests 
induced them to apply for the Gresham posts in the first place) 


and not a 8hared theological outlook which explain the prevalence 
of utilitarian 8cience at Gregham College. | 


Thoge chairs which drew their occupants into the public 
eye certainly give no gupport to the idea of puritan domination of 
Gresham College before 1640. In Divinity, Dakins was a quiet 
academic drawn into the King's service by patronage and his own 
gcholarly inclination. George Mountain was an ambitious climber to 
whom Gregham College was but a rung on his successful ascent of the 
ladder of the Anglican establishment. Samuel Brooke started his 
days In Gregham College as a broadly tolerant divine but, perhaps 
influenced by the favours he Teceived from the King and Bishop Laud, 
he gradually became a militant Arminian., The lawyers before 1640, 
apart from the painfully uncontroversial Mountlow, were represented 
by Corbet and Eden. Both were prominent in the High Commission and, 


as gervants of the Blshops of Ely and Norwich, effectively 8upported 
Laudilanism, 


After 1640 conditions changed, We have 8een elgsewhere 
that the composition of the Gregham committee tended to reflect 


the puritan dominance in the gtate. Appointees were now very often 
party political candidates. Greaves was dismisged; Winston fled 

the country; Thorneton was virtually blackmailed into taking the 
covenant, Paul de Laune and Ralph Button became holders of 8scientific 
chairs, their guccess being explained by their ideological compatibility, 
and the latter hardly degerving the name gcientist. Daniel Whistler 

was certainly 8cientifically respectable, unfortunately his expertise 
was in medicine whereas his post at Greaham College was in geometry. 

In Law Cro8se and Leonard were merely 8ubstitutes for the 

unavailable Bond. Crosse was a pergecuting presbyterian who 

earned the committee's belated affection by his overdue resignation 

and his removal to Oxford where his political talents flowered and 
the Trevarads flowed. In Divinity the willowy Horton bent with every 
change in the ideological wind; he was a born 8urvivor and with the 
aia of the politically powerful was able to flout the College's rules 


ang frustrate and embarrass the committee for nearly ten years. 
20T. 


The 1650's with their more liberal atmosphere witnessed 
a Slight recovery especially in the personnel of the 8cientific 
chairs. The elections of Rooke, Wren and Goddard were indicative 
of the re=-emergence of competent s8cientists in the College, partly 
due to the flexibility of the committee and the collusilon of the 
gcientists themselves, but alaso with a hint of outside influence. 


Gregham College attracted gome very good 8gcholars before 
the Restoration, though naturally there was a quantity of dead wood 
elected both before and after 1640. The 8tandard of the Gresham 
professo0rs must be get against the background of Royal and 
political patronage, against the amateurishness of the committee 
and in relation to the quality of the candidates who actually applied 
for the posts. The Gregham chairs may als0 have become less 
attractive with the foundation of gcientific chairs in the 
universities, with the decline in the value of the 8stipend, and 
with the dreadful reputation which the College acquired in the 1640's. 
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VI 


A NOTE ON GRESHAM COLLEGE IN THE 1640'S: 


CRITICISM AND A PLAN OF REFORM. 


It would 8geem a 8afe obgervation that in the 1640's and 
1650's all was not well in Gresham College, Many positions were 
very obviously filled by party political candidates, the 8equel 
ugually being absenteeism and gordid 8quabbling among the profess0rs 
themselves and between them and the trustees. Other interesting 
features in this period include the number of physicians who "moved 
into" Gregham College; of fourteen elections to chairs other than 
that of physic between August 1638 and January 1659, six regulted in 
victories for physicians. 4 Before the age of gpecialigation this 
gort of thing was to be expected, but it is difficult to believe 
that medically-trained. men could have competently taught guch disciplines 
as magic and law. Gregsham College obviously had attractions as a 
town housge for physicians with a London practice. Also notable is 
the number of men who considered it worthwhile to apply repeatedly 
for positions of a very different character: Thomas Horton, before 
he became professor of Divinity, was an unguccessful applicant for 
the chair of Music; Stephen Skinner was frustrated in his attempts 
to become professor of Law twice, of Rhetoric once, and of Physic 
onee; luke Rugeley obviously felt qualified for first the chair of 
Music and later for that of Physic; and Richard Hunt before becoming 
profesg8or of Rhetoric, had been an unguccessful applicant for the 
Astronomy position when Rooke was elected. = The pattern of elections 
in this period indicates that positions in the College were not always, 


perhaps even predominantly, made upon merit, and that the College 
vas congsidered by gome a cosy Sinecure. 


Ve know that in March 1643 the Gresham committee itself had 
thought it necessary to initiate an enquiry into what was wrong with 
the College. 2 Nothing radical appears to have resulted from this 
enquiry. Two other pieces of criticism will throw gome light on the 
declining 8ituation in the College and possible remedies for it. 


The pgeudonymous poet "Vitruvius" actually confirms 8ome of 
the conclusions derived from the election pattern of the revolutionary 
decades. His poem begins with an address to the "Impartiall" reader 
in which he forshadows geveral criticisms which were to re-appear just 
after the end of the 8seventeenth century. Z His first major complaint 
is that lectures there were read only in term time "..whereas Sea-Men 
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and other Artists (that their more necessary businesse will not 
pernit to be present) are abridged of reaping that profit and gift 


was intended for." 2 In more poetic strain Vitruvius observed of 
the profes8g0rs: 


"alas they grow 80 idle now, that they 

Will doe but every Tearme, what every day 

They ought to doOe....o" 
Vitruvius als0 versified the inadequacy of infrequent lecturing in 
relation to the occupational necessities of thoge for whom 8cientific 
lectures might be intended: . 

"We're ne!er the better for their reading we 

When they are reading (may be) are at 8ea.." — 
Interestingly enough, though intensly critical of the profess0rs, 
Vitruvius based his criticisms not on their lack of ability, for he 
consSidered them "never 80 able..", but on their laziness and their 
apparent lack of interest in the College's well being: "g8uch men," 
he complained, "as are placed in .. do not the least good, for they 
are 80 Superbiously pettish that they will regsolve no quaere that 
may advantage the dubitors; nay they are come to that straine, that 
they will do as they list, Read what, when, how and where they list 
and not at all if they list; and indeed they have their means for a 
SONS « * LC There is even a hint in the verse that the lectures are 
perhaps 8scholastically orientated, for after remarking that ".. their 
Art they keep/Unto themselves..”" Vitruvius moans, 

"By ranglings, questions come to be dissentions 

Men geek for profit, but they find contentions. ." s 
The religious standpoint of Vitruvius is gomewhat ambiguous £, but 
clearly he did not nave very great confidence in the ability or 
willingness of the predominantly presbyterian trustees to reform the 
College, for g8hould anyone complain to them, 

",cee+eooeoWe may fear they will 

Suffer these men to do as they've do ne 8till." 20 


This s8eems to confirm the belief that the committee's own enquiry in 
1643 had little effect. 


The poem is rather bare of constructive proposals though 
certainly Vitruvius considered that the more blatant use of patronage 
to foist poor teachers on the College should be discontinued: 

"n,.-+e+e+-+++eJet (I Bay) there be 

Jone men that are unfit for Teachers; 8ee 
How they come in, it is by others letters 


That specifies their Art..." bo” 


He also thought Latin ugeless and that it perverted the original 
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purposge of the College as specified in Gresham's will, thouzh he 
does not enlarge upon this point. His linguistic nationalism 1s 
undeniable, "tnglish in England" he observed, "is best understood." 


Throughout, Vitruvius! main concern is with the 8scientific 
gubJects and thogse who suffer most from their neglect in the College. 
His lack of confidence in the trustees' ability to elect 8uitable 


profesgors combined with his mistrust of patronage, led him to s8uggest 
that the gcience lectures 


". e+e ++ « «SNOULd be 

Elected by the whole Society 

Of Mathematics, then unquestionable 

Those chosen men will be elected able." 2 
The suggestion is vague but interesting for Vitruvius was arguing 
that the amateurishness of the committee might be remedied by allowing 
the 8cilentists to be chogsen by their peers which would ensure the 
appearance of dedicated 8scientists in the College. His criticism 
was regponsible and not the hateful invective of the religious or 
political enrage. He appears also to have had an interest in the 
continuation and well being of the College, which leads one to 


guggest that he may have been a recently dismissed profes80r or 
the friend of one. 


At about the game time as Vitruvius was penning his verse 
criticleams of Gregham College, Samuel Hartlib was giving thought to 
the reformation of the College and committing these thoughts to 
Paper. 15 Hartlib prefaced his plans with gome reflections upon 
the nature of lecturing in general, He considered that the 
proliferation of books congsequent upon the development of printing 
had obviated the need for 8ome kinds of lecturing, particularly that 
which was culled from accessible books with little or nothing added 
and which simply gerved "..to make known the abilities of their 
Teaders (i.e. the lecturers) but cannot benefit the hearers mach more 
than books on the game gubject may do." 14 He 8hoved Some Similarity 
to Vitruvius in condemning lecturers who "..do not discend to resolve 
the doubts and difficulties of their Auditors in particulars,” and 
also ".,.such as read without.. .enswvering perilculer mens doubts. ."; 
he was thus willing to allow lecturing only in such faculties "..as 
cannot be learned by use of instructions and Explications only, but 
require besides some further demonstration. " 


Having completed his general observations, he proceeded to 
gcrutinize the College itgelf and immediately concluded That three of 
the lectureships were unnecessary, and that if indemnity were made to 
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the incumbents, the chairs of Divinity, thetoric and Civil Law 
could be 8crapped. The reasons for his proposal are interesting, 
for, besides the obvious fact that he wanted Gregsham College to 
as8gume an exclusively 8cientific function, he thought the College 
Should digscard its general educational role which anyway was either 
executed better by the universities, was unnecessary, or was performed 
adequately by other professions within the City. Because the 
universities were better equipped to produce divines who flocked to 
London than Gresham's ",..but 16 or 17 8ermons muade there the whole 
year have no proportion of those hundreds of others that are daily 
preached in ordinary meeting houses and places about this City." 
The Civil Law, he argued, was now redundant and being thus "... 
digcontinued by the state what reason of upholding it by a publique 
Profes880r." Rhetoric received 8imilarly severe treatment for it 
"..-. 18 gufficiently to be learned in Books and the Practise by 
the g8ermons of Preachers and the Pleadings of Lawyers." The four 
remaining 8ubjeets should continue to be taught since "...those 
faculties are not only ornamental to all men but also necessary to 
many ugeful members of the Commonwealth go being all practical they 


cannot be sufficiently taught without pergonal profession and 
teachers of them." 


Hartlib proceeded to suggest improvements for these four 
remaining lectures, and his suggestions provoke 8peculation as to 
what the professors had been teaching hitherto. The physician 
"., may but employ himself about Anatomicall operations upon the 
dead bodies of sgeveral animals...” and in experimenting upon the use 
of the parts and the "motion" of the blood "upon living brutes." 
Besides this he was to delve into chemistry with the preparation of 
"medicaments" and the demonstration of plants "..if the conveniency 
of a garden were not wanting." 


The duty of the professor of Geometry was to build upon 
the 8implest elements of arithmetic, which, Hartlib as8umed, would 
be known to the College's auditors from their gchooling, and to 
". teach the practice of g8o0lving questions in Logisticall and 
delineatory geometry.” This entailed menguration of land, 8solids 
or "inaccessible heights and distances,” along with instructions 
in the construction and usge of the instruments involved. Topicality 
may have crept in, or perhaps gone 8imple elements of engineering, 
when he remarked that the lecturer ".,.may also descend into Fortifi- 
cation, g8heving the practice thereof in the field," Certainly the 
elements of mensuration had been taught by Henry Briggs in the first 
decade of the century, and one can only assume that the most recent 
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profegsors had moved on to less practical topics. 


The astronomer was to Teach his audience how to locate 
the commonest stars and to calculate their motions, The intention 
behind these not- s0-startling duties was to employ the information 
in ",.,examining, correcting or new forming of theories and Systems 
of the world.." and the more common and useful purpose of teaching 
the arts of dialling, navigation and geography and to show ". .what- 
goever 1s practical in them." Apart from being theoretical astronomers 
one wonders again whether the Gresham professors had recently 


strayed from the guidelines laid down for them at the foundation of 
the College. 


The plans for the musician would not, one feels, have 
guited Dr. Bull who was a virtuoso, but would have appealed to any 
of his rather untalented guccessors for he "..need not go much to 
teach his auditors to make melody as to explain the grounds thereof." 
This included teaching the differences and distances of tones, the 
nature of concord and of gounds and 8ounding bodies., 


The lectureships which had been guillotined were to be 
replaced by 8studies of a highly utilitarian nature, The introduction 
of these new 8cientific activities would have made the College a 
gchool of craftsmanship and changed its function as intended by the 
founder, One new profes80r was to investigate and experiment upon 
the qualities of magnets, especially as they applied to the 
improvement of the mariner's compas8s. Regearch was to be undertaken 
into the properties of concave and convex glagses, used 8ingly or 
in combinations, and including consideration of their visual, 
burning and colouring effects; how to make and polish them and 


".o the means of bringing the workmanship belonging to glasses nearer 
to the precepts of theory and art." 


The common trades of dyeing, tanning, leather dressing, 
woodworking, pottery, metallurgy, tubeworking and 8o0apboiling were 
to be investigated for they offered "..&0 many and Noble Naturall 
EBxperiments.*” Next the properties of mechanical instruments as 
pumps, cranes, furnaces, scale beams and clocks were to be as8ayed and 
taught. Hartlib mentioned, what appears to be, "Selenographical 
pictures" and weather glasses, the gecrets of which were to be 
available to the London populace as were thoge of "..all 8uch trades 
and practices whereunto are required more Natural and Mathematical 
knowledge than the common Profesgors of them are ugually instructed 
in, or else do conteyne and may yeeld matter for the best contemplations 
to make upon to their informational benefit." 
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Hartlib's ideas amounted to mach more than curriculum 
reform at Greeham College, they represented a minor revolution. 
Gregham College was to be part of his plan for a University of 
London feeding on the problems and principles of trades and dis8em- 


ating the results of its deliberations and findings. Nor was 

Hartlib s8imply day dreaming, for he actually believed that his 

plan would be implemented and worked towards this goal. He believed 
that the man to gpearhead his educational revolution in Gresham 
College was William Petty of whom he had a very high opinion not 

only for his linguistic ability, disposition and judgement, but also 
becauge he considered him "..an exact anatomist..excelling in all 
nathenatical and mechanical learning. ." 22 The following year, 1648, 
the publication of Petty's "Advice.." gave notice that the two 

men were quite eloge in their ideas regarding the reform of education 
along Wilitarian lines, and this may have convinced Hartlib that 
indeed Petty was the men for the job; Hartlib now wrote to Boyle 
"My endeavours are nov how Mr. Petty may be 8et apart or encouraged 
for the advancement of experimental and mechanical knowledge in 


Gresham - Han at London, of which you 8hall have a true account 
L 
als," Cy 


Petty was elected profes8s0r of Mugic in Pebruary 1651 and 
began the remarkable colonisation of the College by the Oxford 
group of "new 8cientisots.” It may be 8imply a coincidence but by 
the time of Wren's election to the Aetronomy chair in August 1657, 
the four professerships which Hartlib had considered worthy of 
retention were occupied by the Oxford group. The circumstances of 
their electioh have been remarked upon, but it is worth repeating 
that there was collusilon between Oxford and London in Hooke's 
accomodating Wren by 8vitching places in Greg8ham College, and by 
vilkins' overcoming Wren's reluctance to take his place in the College. 


It is pessible that gcome form of internal reform was 
eontemplated by a group of like-minded men which foundered on 
abgenteeiam and wartime conditions. By the time of the Restoration 
the impetus and enthusiasem for the vaguely formulated idea had 
evaporated and the time was ripe for the trial of a new idea. But 
even then the hope of reforming Gregham College had not entirely 
dinappeared as the attentions of the Commiagion for Charitable Uses 
indicates, many members of which committee were founder members of 
the Royal Society. 


It is in the light of Gregham College's defects and the 


opportunities engendered in reform plans that a cloger link between 
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Gresham College and the foundation of the Royal Society may be 


geen, The link was tenuous but Gregham College may have figured 
via Hartlib's reform plans, the colonisation by the Oxford group, 
and the tradition, especially in the 1640's, of egcientific meetings 
there, in the vaguely-entertained aspirations of men of 8cientific 
inclinations for the institutionali8gation of their endeavour. The 
Royal Society was not founded out of thin air, the idea was new, 
but men had been feeling for it during the previous two decades. 
Out of The informal, or gemi-formal, meetings in university 
colleges, private lodgings, taverns and Gresham College, out of 
the 8heer inconvenience of the occasional meeting, and out of the 
altered, more liberal conditions of the Restoration, the Royal 
Soclety developed. It is a little unfortunate that at a time 

when the progress of gscientific enquiry was gaining pace rapidly, 


Gresham College should have been entering a period of decay and 
that It contributed to the new institution only by giving it a 
geographical location and by serving as a discarded model. 


1. 


2. 


3. 
4. 


Is 


August 1638, Richard Knight. Knight received his licence to 


practice medicine in 1638 and his M.D. in 1641. (Music). 

March 1639. John Gooderidge. Gooderidge received his licence 
to practice medicine in 1618 and his M.B. from Wadham College 
in 1619. (Rhetorie). 

January 1648, Daniel Whistler. Whistler received his M.D. at 


Leyden in Pebruary 1645 and was incorporated at Oxford in May 
1647. (Geometry). 


May 1649, Thomas Leonard. Leonard became a Doctor of Physic 
in March 1632 (Law). 


Pebruary 1651, William Petty, Petty became a Doctor of Physic in 
March 1649. (Music). 


Thomas Horton: August 1638 Music; October 1641 Divinity. 


Stephen Skynner: May 1649 Law; March 1650 Law; November 1654 
Rhetoric; November 1655 Physic. 


Richard Hunt: July 1652 Astronomy; November 1654 Rhetoric. 
Thomas Almon: July 1652 Astronomy; August 1657 Astronomy. 


G.R. IT. 84. 23rd March 1642/3. 


These later ceriticiams were: "The Cage of Gregham College 
Relating to the Lectures There.* (London 1706). "an Account 
of the Rise, Foundation, Progress and Pregent State of Gregham 
College in London.* (London 1707). 


Vitruvius (peeud.). "The Ghost of Sir Thomas Greaham.” (London 164), 
BeoM. 164. LJ. 32. John Ward made a copy of this pamphlet in B.M. 

Add. MS.6239., pp.1-10, but he never mentioned it in the "Lives" 

nor does any comnent appear on it in the "MS. Lives.” Again it 

would 8geem that Ward choge to neglect a controversial piece of 
evidences 


Ibid. Pet. 


Tbid. ".,.To the Reader." 
Ibid. p.©6. 


Tbid. Pe7. "Obgserve this (for your good) let none that make 
The Covenant prejudiciall, it won't take 
Within that house to dwell, let them be outed." 
The religious standpoint of Vitruvius turns upon the meaning 
applied to the words ". .make/The Covenant prejudiclall.." If 
this means making the Covenant a barrier between man and man, 
he is condemning it and is therefore either an Anglican or an 
Independent; as he wanted to pregerve his anonymity, and has 80 
far gucceeded, it is more likely that he was an Anglican who 


10. 
11. 
12. 
15. 
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15. 


16. 


feared an unpleeamt Sequel to his criticisms possibly from the 
City authorities who ran the College, If the ambiguous words 
mean "let none that dislike the Covenant..”" it is probable 


that he was a Presbyterian, though one who disagreed with their 


management of education. The former idea Seems to me more 
likely. 


Ibid. Pet. 
Ibid. PeS. 
Ibid. Pe.S. 


University of Sheffield Library, Hartlib MS. XIVII., 18. ALL 
quotations are from this manugeript. The MS. 1s undated, but 
Go, He. Turnbull, "Hartlib, Dury and Comenius: Gleanings from 


Hartlib's Papers.” (Liverpool U.P. 1947). p.49, Seems to date 
þ& el647=-9, 


Turnbull op. cit. R. L. Greaves, "Puritan Revolution and 
Educational Thought." (Rutgers U.P. 1969). ppeS0, 55. 


Samuel Hartlib to Robert Boyle, November 16th 1647 in Boyle 
"Works" ed. Thomas Birch. 5 vols. (London 1744). V. p.256a. 

See also Jd. J. O'Brien, "Commonwealth Schemes for the Advancement 
of Learning.* The Britiah Journal of Educational Studies. XVI. 
(1968) pp. 30-42, O'Brien concludes: "Prom the evidence available 
1t is clear that Hartlib and Boyle way claim to have been 
a880ciated either directly or indirectly with all the gchemes 
relating to the' foundation of philosophical colleges and the 
advancement of learning during the period of the Civil War. While 
8tate gupport was requested in a number of cages I can find no 
evidence that it was actually given, Nevertheless, while none 
of these Bchemes were realiged, they accelerated the foundation 
of the Royal Society by conditioning man's thoughts to the ready 
acceptance of guch a project.” Mr. O'Brien does not mention 
Hartlib's plans for the reform of Gresham College. 


Hartlib to Boyle. Boyle "Vorks" op. cit., V. pp.256=-T. 
July 24th 1649. 
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VII 


GRESHAM COLLEGE 1660 =- 1704 : 
RAPID DECLINE AND THE FAILURE OP REFORM, 


After the 8evere interruptions in the proper running of 
Gresham College as an educational institution caugsed by the abnormal 
conditions of the Civil War and Restoration, what was needed was 
a lengthy period of repoge to re-establish a routine of lecturing 
and amicable relations between the trustees and the professors. 
The College enjoyed no 8uch happy interlude, Almost immediately 
the trustees were reproached for their handling of Gresham affairs. 
The complaints against them originated from the professors but they 


were delivered by an intermediary body, the Commigsion for Charitable 
Uses. 


On 25th July 16E2 the Gregsham trustees received a letter 
from the Commission informing them that the Lecturers of Gregham 
College had complained to them that ".. .&ome part of the house 
bequeathed by Sir Thomas Gregham for their usge is detained from them; 
that guch other parts as are ordinarily in their possession have been 
of late frequently applied to uses which occasion great digquiet 
to the 8aid readers in their lodgings. And withall that the 8alaries 
of £50 p.a. which they now receive are become an incompetent 
maintenance for pergons fit and meet to read those lectures appointed 
by the e8aid Sir Thomas Gregham whose intention they conceive it 
was to augment the 8aid 8alaries proportionately to the improvement 
of the revenue, whereupon he had at first charged the game which 
are now mach increaged.” The members of the Commisgsion, believing 
that the Gresham trustees would be unwilling to damage guch an 
outstanding institution ",.egpecially in this great and famous 
City wherein no other provision for the liberal a8ciences have 
been hitherto made..”, gave notice of their desire "..to confer in 
an amicable way concerning the premiges and endeavour an agreement 


if possible before we proceed to exercise the power given us in this 
behalf in a legal way." - 


This half- eonciliatory half-threatening letter was anasvered 
by the committee with a mixture of polite reagonableness and gheer 

Speciousness. To the first point, the detention of part of the house, 
the committee's regponse Was concise and fair; "All due progecution 
of law has been uged for recovery of it, as will appear by the 8state 
of the case; if the complainants can advise better for renewing of the 


guite the City and Company will a8sist in it." The reaponse to the 
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Second point reveals that there were pog8sibly reasonable grounds 

for complaint by the profess8ors. The trustees conceded that the City 
had utilised the College for its own purposes but only for a fev 

days "for the forming of 8ome pageants for the honour of that 
Government.” Moreover the trustees cleverly turned criticism against 
the plaintiffs by observing that 8uch activities could not pogsibly 
offend ".. tthose few readers that are nov regident there," Having 
been pregented with an ideal opportunity to rebuff its self-righteous 
profes8orial critics, the committee continued its apology with one 
or two apposite obgervations: "if it digsturbeth any women or children 
that lodge within the hougse we are gorry for it. But thoge that 

gave them entertainment might have considered that no provisilon 18 
made by the donor for 8uch guests, and therefore we were not obliged 
to pregume they were there, but we ghall not for the future make the 
1ike use of the grounds unless it be for his Majesty's gervice.." 2 


So far two-nil to the trustees with cagt-iron replies and 
very effective counter-criticism; their third reagponge was however 
unworthy of them. On the subject of the inadequacy of the galaries 


' in relation to the income from the Royal Exchange rents, the committee 


replied in very guperior tones "..to gay the galary is incompetent 

is to accuse the prudence and bounty of the founder and their own too, 
who thought the aalary worth their ambition and the payment of 

thanks to thoase whoge elections made them capable of it. (i.e. 

the Gregham committee itzgelf.) For the pretence of augmentation of 
8alary we have congulted the declared intention of the donor and 

find no ground of law or equity in the demands. When the Readers 8how 
us the text from whence they would urge it in right, or their 


reagons from which they would prove it in equity, we g8hall endeavour 
to give them an angver." 2 


This was not the first occasion upon which the profesgors had 
rYequegsted an inerease in 8aalary. 2 On the previous occasion in 1617 
they complained that forty years of inflation had reduced the real 
value of the originally generous £50 galary. One is perhaps justified 
in as8uming that a further forty years, encompassing the Civil War 
period, had again eaten into the 8tipend which could no longer be 
considered a 8oki gource of income which it was at the institution 
of the College. It was not ingratitude, or simply greed, which 
motivated guch a request but economic reality. The trustees! 

reliance upon the letter of Gresham's donation was nothing more than 
a transparent legal deviee, for ve know that they themeselves 


considered it neceassary that rents ghould rise as economic conditions 
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changed in 8pite of the fact that their original level had been lower. 
This early incident invites several concluslons. The professors, 
though they had 8ome basis for their criticiesms, Should have corrected 
their om faults before launching a critical broadside at the trustees. 
The trustees themselves were reagonable for the most part but gomewhat 
dishonest over the question of galaries. The paucity of the College 
8tipends may well have been an inducement to the lecturers to 8eek 
other gources of income to the neglect of their Gresham duties, and 
may also have deterred 8o0me worthy potential lecturers from 8eeking 
employment in the College when posts fell vacant thus lowering by 


default the quality of tne lectures and the attractiveness of the 
College as a centre of learning. 


Another incident reveals the lack of information upon which 
the Gresham committee was operating in the mid-l660's and must raise 
the question of whether its representatives ever visited the College. 
On April 6th 1666 the committee was informed that "..Dr. Horton and 
his family of wife and children have long been and 8still are inhabitants 
of this houge." 2 Horton it will be remembered was the Divinity 
profes80r. who, in the early 1650's, |should have resigned his place 
on marriage but who enlisted the aid of powerful men, including 
Cromwell, to ignore the rules of the College. After attempts spread 
over ten years the committee had eventually 8ecured his resignation 
and had replaced him. The fact that five years later Horton and his 
brood were 8till merrily occupying rooms in the College must reflect 
upon the quality of the s8upervision exercisged by the committee. The 
Horton affair however did 8sting the committee into further activity 
for it also ordered that a search of the house be made to discover 
if any other "inhabitants" were pregent, who should not have been there. 


Two years earlier the honesty of the Gregham committee had 
been challenged over the disputed election of Arthur Dacres to the 
chair of Geometry, The election between Dacres and Robert Hooke had 
been held on 20th of May 1664, the former winning by the casting vote 
of the Lord Mayor, Sir Anthony Bateman. 2 Hooke was obviously 
dis8atisfied with the handling of this election and brought the matter 
before the Royal Society wherein it was decided that because the Lord 
Mayor was not legally a member of the Gresham committee on this 


occasion, Hooke had in fact carried the vote and repregentations must 
be made to the College trustees. 1 Ten months later, after 


congulting their own minute books and the records of the Court of 
Common Council, which nominated the City 8ide of the Gregham committee, 
the trustees found that Hooke and the Royal Society were correct and 
that Hooke had attracted five of the nine legal votes cast in the 
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election. L In this dispute it would 8eem that the Royal Society 
had foiled an attempt by the Bateman family to 8wing the election 
in Dacres!' favour for in the invalidated election three members of 
that family, Sir Anthony, Alderman Thomas and Sir William had all 
voted for Dacres. 


The Hooke-Dacres affair indicates the ability of the Royal 
Society to influence Gregham affairs. The Society wanted one of its 
key nembers to be a professor of Gresham College, indeed it ordered 
him well in advance of the reversal of Dacres' election "to provide 
himself a lodging in or near Gresham College." 2 It must algo be 
noted that the Commission for Charitable Uses was comprised almogst 
exclusively of the men who formed the nucleus of the Royal Society 
including Seth Ward, John Wilkins, William Petty, Robert Moray and 
Viscount Brouncker., Vis-a-vis Gregsham College the Royal Society had 
an eye for its own interest, both in the payment and election of the 
profes880rs8. It was, moreover, fortunate that in these early years 
gelf interest and the advocacy of justice happened to coincide. It 
would be a gross exaggeration to guggest that guch important inter- 
ventions in Gresham affairs were frequent; they were not. Par more 
common were rYequests by the Society to the Gresham committee for 
minor repairs to be undertaken to the College or for money for those 
already carried out as for example in 1666 when it requested the 


committee to repair "the floors and windows in the west gallery where 
the Zocietly's repository is to be." 20 


By far the most serious interruption in the normal life of 
the College was cauged by the Great Fire of London, The 8ubsequent 
Shortage of accommodation ended the usge of Gresham House as a College 
for geveral years. Naturally given a crisis 8ituation s8uch a large 
property had to be uged in a more intensive manner, and especially as 
the financial gource of its upkeep, the profits from the Royal Exchange, 
was cut off by the destruction of the Exchange itself. On the 18th 
of September 1666 the committee considered "how they may accommodate 
the public concerns of the City and Company in this house in this 
time of public calamity and how they may dispose the revenue thereof 
as well for the accommodation and keeping together of the Exchange 
tenants as for raising of rents for supply of the uses of the founder, "2 
The outcome of these deliberations was a deal with the professors by 
which "..the committee made proffer to the gaid professors of gecuring 
to them their ammal s8alaries of £50 a year apiece provided they would 
dispoge of themselves into other habitations until s8uch times as the 
exchange ghall be new rebuilt, that go the City and Company may make 
the best profit of this place." The profes8ors agreed. It was further 
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Jecided that the Astronomy professor's lodgings should be left to 
their general use and for the meetings of the Royal gociety. The 
professors left quite happily, "...preguming upon the enlargement 

of their favour towards them, in case the committee find themselves 
in a capacity hereafter." It is probable that the Lectures were 
dig8continued, at least in the College, as the committee held it ". .not 


fit that any 8chool 8hall be kept within the College in the time of 
g0 great concourse of people." 


Obviously such an influx of men and merchandise, for the 
Exchange tenants were to 8et up Shop there with all their wares, would 
place a Severe 8train upon a building already one hundred years 01d 
and built for an entirely different purpose, In October l666 the 
committee thought it wise to view the College and estimate whether 
the galleries were 8trong enough to gsupport the weight of The Exchange 
ghops and ",. the concourse of people like to frequent them," They 
concluded that they could take the 8strain but it is clear That many 
gtructural alterations were made to the College to accommodate the 
new inhabitants; sheds were added, passage ways were enlarged and 
portals were removed. 15 During the course of the removals, in this 
cage when the Lord Mayor and sgeveral Aldermen were being housed, it 
came to light that one of the professors had already made his own 
private letting arrangements; Thomas Baines, the Music reader, had 
disposged of his rooms to Sir Andrew King on condition that the latter 
would pay an able man to read the lecture. The committee took 
exception to this and gought legal advice as to whether Baines ". .have 
a lawful power to dispose the lodgings to any other in his absence." 14 
Generally however, during this time of digturbance, the profess0rs 
and the committee appear to have been on good terms and the former 
were even invited to attend the discussions on the rebuilding of the 


Exchange. 12 The Baines incident was an exception which was not 
expected to grow into a rule. 


Four years after the fire the committee was ready to clear 
the College of its temporary occupants, return them to the new Exchange 
and then resume the lectures. Having elected Dr. John Clarke to be 
Law profes80r in the place of the lately deceased John Pearson, the 
committee ". .expressed their desire that he and the rest of his 
colleagues. ..would be present at the geveral readings the better to 
invite a court and auditory whereby all 8studious people may be instructed 
in the liberal arts.” Four months later the lecturers! pregence was 
again demanded, but this time "..upon pain of forfeiting their 
regspective galaries."” A further two months elapgsed before the 
committee's patience became 8trained but it now became apparent that 
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their return was being delayed by lin;ering tradesmen, the trustees 
ordering then within fourteen days, "to pull down their great Shed and 
other concerns in Gresham College and carry them away." 12 Strangely 
at variance with tneir aim of clearing the College as 800n as possIible, 
was the committee's invitation to the East India Company in July 1671 
to make use of the two great walks in Gresham College, presumably 


for warehouse Space. The rent was to be £60 p.a. which was to be 
contributed towards the repair of the College. I7 


It is evident that all was not well in the College after 
the enforced interruption of its activities. In Pebruary 1672 the 
lecturers were told that the Lord Mayor had been informed of thelr 
neglect of duty by not reading their lectures. In November of the 
following year the committee ordered "that It be moved to the next 
grand committee to regulate the abuses of Gresham college as well 
by removing families now residing there and unfit meetings which 
are kept there to the digadvantage of the college, as all other 
that 8hall be there found." 38 The reforming intentions of the 
committee were also directed against its own relations with the 
Eas8t India Company when in March 1674 it was decided that 8teps be 
taken to free the lower walks (the long galleries) from being 
warehousges, that the families inhabiting the College were to be 
removed and that the professors were to be obliged to perform their 
duties constantly and conscientiously. £2 Lest it be thought that 
the Gresham trustees were simply fussy bureaucrats interested only 
in enforcing the antiquated rules of an almost monastic academic 
lnstitution, it mast be mentioned that they could be, when merit 
degerved, very open handed and obviously sincerely interested in the 
educational 8side of the College. In December 1674 Robert Hooke, the 
Geometry reader, requested financial aid from the committee to further 
his work, The reaction of the committee is worth recording in full: 
"Mr. Robert Hooke..who hath lately printed geveral tracts viz about 
the motion of the earth and the explication of mathematical instruments, 
attended the court and agked that a 8mall turret might be built over 
part of his lodgings; which is greatly wanted as well for the trial of 
certain instruments by him invented as for taking obgervations of 
the 8tars. The court consgsidering that the donor's intent in 8ettling 
the lectures in the g8aid college was for the advancement of the 
learned 8cilences, they therefore agreed that £40 8hall be allowed for 
the building of the 8aid turret in case it 8hall cost 80 much. But 
if it happen to cost more, then Mr. Hooke promiged to pay the 


gurplugage himself." 20 


The committee was nothing if not degultory in addressing 
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itsgelf to an actual survey of the College, but in March 1676 a gub- 
committee was formed "to consider what enormities are complained of in 
the 8aid college." A report was Submitted five days later and makes 
interesting reading: "The (subcommittee) viewed the yard, 8tables and 
coach house belonging tothis house, And upon enquiry found that only 
two of the readers reside in the house Viz Dr. Mapletoft, physic reader, 
who keeps in his own hands his lodgings, stable and coach house, Mr.,Hooke 
keeps his lodgings but Mr. Sutton is accommodated with his Stable. 

Mr. Jenks, Rhetoric reader, accommodates Mr. Sutton with his lodgings, 
and Dr. Croon wita his stable. Thomas Baines, tiuslc reader, his lodgings 
and stable are in Elias Harvey's pogsession., Dr. Pope's lodgings are in 
Mr. Barfoot's possession or else empty and his stable in the occupation 
of Sir Andrew King who lodgeth in the public rooms of the house. 

Mr. Meredith his lodgings are now in the hands of Mr. Crispe who hath 
made great alterations viz hath turned the stable and hay room into a 
hall and kitchen with a door and steps into Broadstreet which door and 
8teps the committee order him to 8hut up and take away, because they 
hold it not fitting that a private passage Should be made into a college. 
Purthermore the committee desired Sir Nathaniel Hearne and Thomas 
Papillion. . to inspect what rules are already in being for the regulation 
of the readers, and to advise with counsel and then report." 


The defects noted in this hastily-prepared enquiry, absentee 
profes8ors, 8strangers in occupation of rooms, letting for profit and 
gtructural alterations, could not have developed overnight; for years 
the committee had been intending to investigate rumours about the 
lamentable 8tate of the College, but nothing had been done until this 
report was presented in 1676, The committee, because of its aloofness, 
must be held partly responsible for the level to which the internal 
organigation of the College had declined; it is clear that radical 
changes could take place in the College without the committee being 
aware of them until long after they had happened. It is even more 
depressging that the committee, having become aware that they were 
running a boarding houge and not a seat of learning, took no serious 
action to rectify the 8ituation for almost four years. In 1680, 
however, the auditors of the accounts of the chamber had taken exception 
to payments made to the Gresham professcrs for their 8alaries "in 
regard 8ome are and were out of the kingdom and for that 8eldom any 
lectures were read there," The committee therefore ordered the 8uspension 
of the professors' 8alaries until each had appeared before the committee 
to explain his behaviour, and better late than never, that "the report 


nade by Sir Nathaniel Hearne and E8quire Papillion |8hould be read and 
considered ." << 
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Action had been 8slow in coming, but when it came it was 
fairly comprehensive. The committee concluded that the original 
circumstances of the fire had caused the most severe interruption 
in the running of the College, which, "by the blessing of God", was 
now Temoved and they ordered that "all rooms, places, Sheds, stables, 
coach houses and warehouses that have been let out either by the 
committee or by any of the lecturers to any person or persons whatsoever 
be voided and cleared before August 25th next.” Nor in future, of 
course, was any room to be used for purposes contrary to those 8tated 
in the will of Sir Thomas Gresham., The lecturers according to ancient 
practice, were to make "their constant residences as well out of term 
as in term in the 8aid college, and that they do personally read Their 
lectures there at the ugual times appointed.” ALl passages into and 
out of the College were to be 8topped up other than "the two great 
gates for common passage." The most important device to ensure that 
the rules were observed was probably the most onerous for the committee 
to enforce, namely "that the lecturers... .may have no pretence or 
excuse for non-reading, this committee unanimously agreed that two of 
themselves attended by the clerk 8hall everyday in the next term in 
the afternoons meet at Greagham College and attend there to hear the 


gald lectures and to take notice if any default be made and who it 
is that neglects his duty of reading." = 


Two months later the professors began appearing before the 
committee to explain why the trustees 8hould not be too hard on them 
in 8pite of their 8ins of omigssion and commission. These "depogsitions" 
afford an excellent insight into the blase attitude of gome of the 
profes8ors towards the College; they also present the best "state of 
the College" picture since the early 1640's, Mr. Meredith, the Civil 
Law reader, was the first to appear; it was noted in the minutes 
That he "... for several years hath been in His Majesty's service 
beyond the 8eas." Meredith's plea was "first that the committee 
would allow him to read by deputy for only two terms more, in regard 
he hath some remains of business on him which requires his attendance. 
And 8econdly he prayed the favour that Mr. Willoughby may remain in his 
lodgings about one year longer, in regard nearly £300, as he alledged, 
had been laid out upon the lodgings by himself and the preg8ent occupier 
8lnce his being in the place, and then the contract ends.” The 
committee gave deep thought to Mr. Meredith's requests, but "having 
thoroughly considered the premises and the neglect that hath been in 
the performance of the duty incumbent upon the geveral lecturers of 
this house, refused both his requests in regard the constitution of 
this committee lasts no longer than till about Christmas next? Even 
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though it is clear that the cumulative effects of the misdemeanours of 
the profes80rs were beginning to anger the committee it was gtill, 
apparently, only prevented from being extremely lenient towards 
Meredith by its own unwillingness to take a decision which would 

be binding upon a Succeeding committee. 


John King appeared next. He petitioned that the 8uspenslon 
of his s8alary be lifted, but "the court taking notice that contrary 
to the injunction of this committee and contrary to his own promise 
at the time of his election, he hath let his lodgings, therefore they 
not only continued the g8uspension of his galary but also guspended 
him from reading the 8aid lecture." Robert Hooke however provided 
a ray of gunshine amidst these gloomy proceedings for when he requested 
that he might receive his g8alary, the committee "finding that he 
only of all the profes8sors hath been constantly resident, and 
for all that appears hath been ready to read when any auditory 
appeared, and begides hath printed many of his lectures for the 
common benefit, the committee thereupon diss8olved the gugspenslon as 
far as concerns him. .” and ordered the payment of his salary. 22 


The remaining profes80rs did not appear before the committee 
until the following April, by which time the compogsition of the 
comnittee had changed and the profegssors themselves had had a chance 
to prepare for their ordeal. George Gifford, the Divinity reader, was 
first to appear and he comprehensively declared his innocence of any 
imputed misdemeanour: "declaring that he never disposed of his 

lodgings but at the request of the committee for that time being 
(pregumably he means after the Fire) nor ever neglected his duty of 
reading, but hath been ever careful to perform the utmost of his duty 
congscientiously to fulfil the wish of the donor." Gifford informed the 
committee that his lodger, Mr. Proby, had vacated the College and had 
gent him the key thereto, but not being at home he had not yet received 
it. This well-prepared defensive broadside was apparently quite 
acceptable to the trustees who regumed the payment of his salary. 

Dr. Paman, the professcr of Physic, similarly pleaded the proper 
execution of his leeturing duties and denied that his lodgings were 


uged by anyone but himeelf. The committee reasumed the payment of his 
Salary. 


John King, probably 8en8sing the new 8pirit of accommodation 
abroad, made a return appearance and "having acquainted the court 
that he hath cleared his lodgings and is in the 8o0le pogssessilon of them 
himself where he doth and will reside by God's pernission and duly 
perform the requisites of the place"; the committee removed both 
the egugspension on him and that upon his s8alary. Only a shadov of 
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the trustees' former s8ternness was evident in its admonition to King 
that in future "he read his lecture duly and. .rYepair the defects 

which his late tenant hath made by pulling down his furniture." £2 

Dr. Pope, the As8tronomy reader, was represented by Nicholas Coke, 

the Master of the Mercers, who claimed that Pope "hath been gorely 
afflicted with a tedious fit of sickness which hath reduced him at 
pregent almost to a condition of blindnegs." Pope had however employed 
a very able 8tand-in and, never having leased out his lodgings, the 
committee had no hegitation in restoring his 8alary. Mr. Meredith, like 
King, had apparently reformed his ways in the 8ix months since his 
gugpension and on representation from Thomas Papillion that he had 
cleared his lodgings, he too was rehabilitated. 22 


The matter did not end here. In August of the game year 
the committee again deliberated upon the regulations and concluded 
that it was absolutely necessary for all the professors to be resident 
within the College. Again they ingpected the behaviour of the 
profes8s8ors, Gifford, contrary to his a88ertion of the previous April, 
was found to be an abgsentee and was again gummoned to explain himeelf. 
Sir Thomas Baines, the Mugic reader, who had not even appeared at the 
previous enquiry, was now found to be out of the kingdom "and hath 
been two parts of three of the time 8ince his election without 
gupplying the duty of his place for which reagson the committee, upon 
mature deliberation, voted him out of his place and declared him from 
henceforth actually dismissed from the game.” Pope was nov almost 
blind but had enlisted one Mr. John Flamstead as his 8ubstitute, The 


rest were 8atisfactory except that Meredith and Baines 8till needed to 
be reminded of their duty to reside in the College. 21 


Quiet now degcended on the College for a further four years, 
but we must guppose that the professors merely allowed the reforming 
enthuslasm of the trustees to gubside before returning again to their 
by now familiar activities. In Pebruary 1686 the trustees, having 
visited the College 8everal times, "found the game in great digorder" 
and enumerated a list of complaints and hoped- for remedies. They 
found that Meredith, again, Gifford, again, King, again, and Paman, 
again, had let out their lodgings to strangers, "contrary to the 
express wishes of Sir Thomas Gregham.. .and to the great charge and 
expense of the City and the Company of Mercers by repairs and other 
matters frequently done about the College for the pleasgure and 
conveniency of every humourous lodger that the lecturers think fit to 
bring there, and that without any order from the committee, which ve 
think hath been eaBually born by the City and Company though as ve 


conceive without reason? They also digscovered that the majority of 
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the lecturers neglected their duties of reading "occasloned (as 

the 8aid lecturers pretend) for want of auditors; we conceive more 
eg8pecially for the want of the lecturers to perform their parts." 
The committee reasoned that even when read the lectures recelved 
only very 8mall audiences because of their infrequency "which we 

are informed 8ometimes (are) not performed in many months, nay 
gonetimes whole years together.” They singled out King for particular 
eriticism, accusing him of being a person "oZ? scandalous life and 
convera8ation,” though, were he 80, it had taken them a long time to 
find out. Even Robert Hooke, always the exception to the general 
eriticisms by the trustees, was as8ailed for having encroached upon 
the 8outh west corner of the cloister - no doubt he was 8still edging 
avay from the 8melly 8tables he was always complaining about. 


The proposed remedies exhibited, for the most part, tired 
thinking. Salaries were to be 8ugspended pending compliance with the 
rules; reg8idence was to be enforced, "or at least in the terms which 
are the times specified for the reading," this stricture was therefore 
even less 8evere than the previous demand for perennial residence. 
There were however a few departures from former 8olutions; in order to 
"procure & constant audience” at the lectures, the committee thought it 
necess8ary "to repair and beautify the common dining rooms and withdraw- 
ing room. at Greegham College and to give leave to the gentlemen of the 
Royal Society to make use thereof during the pleagure of this 
committee desiring them that their meetings will always be in term 
time and at guch times as the reading of the 8even lectures are 
appointed. .and that they encourage the 8aid lectures as mach as they 
can. Which we hope will be a means to make the 8aid lectures to 
angwver The intent of the worthy founder which we consider to be at 
presgent wholly defeated and no ways Serviceable to the public." 28 


The following month the 8alaries of Paman, Gifford, Meredith, King 
and Hooke were gugspended. 23 


The committee was however fighting a logsing battle. Its 
degperation is perhaps indicated by its reliance upon the Royal Society 
as a means to rekindle interest in the teaching function of the 
College and to revive its academic credibility, The Royal Society had 
been back in Gresham College for eight years; it had returned upon 
invitation from the trustees, partly "considering the conveniency of 
making their experiments in the place where their curator (Hooke ) 
awells and the apparatus is at hand. .and likewige from the hopes They 
find ground to entertain of meeting g8ome considerable benefactions 
at that end of the City." 30 If the members of the Royal Society were 
worthy examples to follow, and if the profesgors of Gregham College. 
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had not yet benefitted thereby, they were unlikely to do 80 in the 
future. The Society had even connived at the scandal of absenteeism 
by negotiating, in 1688, with Mr. Wells, the profess0r of Divinity, 
to pergauade him to let his rooms to them. <= 


The inconsisgtency of the committee also militated against 
firm action, In June 1686, commendably motivated by compassilon, it 
came to the aid of the "g8candalous" John King, He had petitioned them 
not to remove him from office imnediately but to give him time to 
provide for his future 8ubsigtence, The committee deliberated and 
because of his poor and low condition ordered the clerk to pay him 
one half year's 8alary; they also allowed him to retain his post 


until the coming Nichaelmas when, he promised, he would voluntarily 
gurrender it "without any trouble or compulsion," 22 


There was an attempt at preventing rather than curing abuses 
when, at the election of Henry Wells as Divinity professor in August 
1686, the committee "ordered that the gaid Mr. VWVells do before his 
admission into the 8aid office 8eal and deliver an instrument or 
writing now read purporting a convenant for his executing guch deeds 
for the regulating and governing the 8aid college according to the last 
will of Sir Thomas GreBham...as by counsell ghall be advised.” It would 
Seem unlikely however that the committee adhered to this device for 
enguring the loyalty and continued compliance with the rules of the 
profes80rs, as men elected to other posts in the College after Wells 
did not have to g&ign a 8imilar document. Legal council probably 
advigsed against it. In any case Wells, as we witnessed earlier, felt 


entirely free to honour one of the professors' ancient traditions of 
letting his rooms. <e 


A more constructive meagure to increase the audiences at the 
College and als to diegeminate the Latin lectures more widely, was 
devised in 1687 when the committee was "of opinion that 1t will be 
eonvenient to have a table fired in 8everal parts of the Exchange and 
other remarkable places wherein 8shall be 8ignified the reading of the 
Several lectures and the times and places as8s8igned for that purpoae, 
which shball be fairly written in most of the extant languages in 


Burope, whereby 8trangers may reap the benefit of the founder's gift 
who are now ignorant of the 8aane." 24 


Again there was & relatively lengthy period of quiescence, 
this time lasting until 1697. We wast aggume however that grievances 


were not removed but were 8imply being ignored, for the uneasy peace 
was punctuated by little bints that dark th | 


the gurface. In April 1687 the 8alaries of + ” 
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were 8till under 8uspensSlon. 22 In April 1693 the African Company 

was uging the cellars of Gresham College as a warehouse. 56 In 

May 1697 the exasperation of the committee g8eems to have induced it 

to pass on to the professors the window duty imposed by act of 
Parliament. Because of the vast amounts of money laid out by the City 
and Company on rebuilding the Exchange and repairing the College, they 
had decided to deduct four 8hillings in the pound from the readers" 
galaries,» Inevitably the professors petitioned against the imposition 
"..in regard that committees have hitherto been 80 kind as to pay 
them their 8alaries without abatement and they hoped to find the same 
favour from this committee..”"; the impogition was withdrawn. 27 


The 17th century was not allowed to pass away in a Spirit of 
compromise and co-operation between the professgsors and the trustees of 
Gresham College. In September 1699 the third large and damning report 
on the state of the College was entered in the minutes and if its 
ramifications had been less important it would have made very amusing 
reading. Only two of the professors, Hooke and Briggs, were behaving 
themselves gatisfactorily. The Physic lodgings had been let by the 
incumbent professor, Dr. Woodward, and his predecessor to one Mr. Styles 
for ten years Or more, "And the gaid Mr. Styles two nieces and two 
gervants are now in the 8aid lodgings. And the gaid Dr. Woodward has 
converted his kitchen into lodging rooms but 8eldom lodges in the 
college,.* Mr. Torriano, the As8tronomy reader, on the other hand was 
an ever present, but "has his mother and family with him.” Likewise 
with Mr. Lany, the Divinity reader, who was also0 a continuous resident, 
but he too had his mother and s8sister with him "..and also one 
Mr. Woodnott and his family reside in part of his lodging.” Mr. Nevwey 
the Music reader was an ever present "but has his aunt and sisters 
and 8ervants with him.” NMr. Martin, the Rhetoric professor, did not 
even have the 8aving grace of being resident in the College; he had let 
"his whole lodgings to one Mr. Lewis and his wife by lease and the 
Said Mr. Martin is seldom in town." The committee's reaction was to 
call the professors before them, only four turned up, "and then the 
orders and agreement formerly made between the City and Company and 
first lecturers dated l6th January 40 Elizabeth touching the rule and 
government of the gaid college. .were read, But all the lecturers now 
present declared it was the first time they ever heard of the 8ame, 
and questioned whetner it was ever executed, or if executed whether it 


was an authentic copy or entry and if 80 whether the game were binding 
to them,” 38 | 


It is a safe generaligation that between 1660 and 1700 the 
College was in a period of decline, The fabric of the College was 
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decaying; the audiences attending the lectures evaporated; lectures 
were delivered infrequently or not at all; the professors used tne 
College to house friends, relatives or strangers, often Siwply ior 
profit; and the Gresham committee sgeemed incapable of adhering to 

2 consistent policy which would alleviate the institution's probleias 
and restore its reputation. The moral decline of testoration men 1s 
too S8imvlistic a notion to fora an adequate explanation of the zgad 
Jlenise of Gresnhan College; the causes mist be gought elsenmtere. 


Witnout dgoubt the thirty years of almost uninterruptel 
catastrophe from the outbreak of Civil unrest in 1649 is the return 
of the professors to Gresham College after the Great Fire was a 
major contributory factor to the College's problems. During this 
period elections were held on party lines with zometimes a cynical 
disregard of the academic purposes of the place. The College had 
been used as a prison; it had been garrisoned; it nad been a retreat 
for the city administrators and Exchange traders, and a warehouse for 
large trading companies. These repeated and often lengthy interruptions 
in the continuous life of the College, and its use at times as a 
battle ground for contending political parties, Severely damaged the 
only tenuously established corporate identity of the College. 


The professors seemed to ove allegiance to themselves alone, 
except when they were collectively threatened by the trustees. The 
s8s1imness of their 8alaries coupled with the leasing potential of the 
large centrally placed property very often made them 8imply placemen 
and profit g8eekers. The professors were occasionally guilty of a 
lack of dignity in their 8quabbles with the committee; most glaringly 
they rTegemble little boys caught doing naughty things, being chastized 
and warned as to their Tuture conduct, promising to be <ood and then 


doing precisely the game thing again once the original outburst had 
calmed. 


The opportunigm of the majority of the profess0rs was, 
however, matched by an important weakness on the administrative side 
of the College which allowed other latent defects time and opportunity 
to bloggom., As we Bgav earlier the committees administering Gresham 
affairs were elected for a limited reriod only, personnel was not 
constant and familiarity with the higtory and operation of the College 
was certainly not guaranteed, Of good intentions there was no 
ghortage, of leniency and constructive propogals likewise, but there 
was no continuity. The 8ame problems cropped up witn monotonous 
Yegularity every nalf dozen or 80 years from l680 onwards; this 8hould 
never have been allowed to happen. The lack of continuity invited ad 
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hoc 8olutions to recurring problems; these 80lutions proved 
monumentally futile. The committee's turning to the Royal Society 
was Symptomatic of a desperate resort to guperficial expedients; 

if anything the Royal Society was gomewhat parasitic upon Gresham 
College, The roles of the two institutions were entirely different: 
Gresham College to dis8eminate utilitarian knowledge to an uneducated 
audience, and the Royal Society to promote, discusgs and give its 
imprimatur of acceptance to advances in science often of an egoteric 
nature. The Royal Society may have added 6lan to the name of Gregham 
College but tnat was all; with go many of the Gregham professors also 
Fellows of the Society It may have diverted the interests and enthusiasn 
of the readers from their primary function to a gecondary. 


In the end good intentions proved to be no 8ubstitute for 
consigtent and close attention to the problems of the College. Ve 
cannot doubt the lecturers' gurprise in 1699 on discovering that there 
were in fact rules that the committee at any rate considered 8should 
govern their behaviour; nor can we fail to agree with Dr. Woodward, 
who, in 1T10 when explaining why no one had noticed encroachments 
made by outgsiders on College property, guggested digscontinuity as the 


major reagon ".. the profesgors and committees being bodies in perpetual 
flux, change and Succession." <2 


The Gresham committee was forced to look for a new, radical 
golution to the problems facing Gresham College by the injection of 
a new element into the old congsiderations, namely the belief that they 
would 800n be unable to pay for the upkeep of the College. In May 
1699 the clerk of the Mercers was ordered to inspect the company's 
accounts 8since it had asg8umed regponsibility for the College 80 that 
the committee might evolve a means "to enable the City and company to 
bear the burthen they now lie under.” In just over two months the 
report had been prepared and 8ubmitted and the conclusion reached 
that the tTrustees had in the past, and 8still did, suffer a vast loss 
which they were no longer capable of 8ustaining. A meeting with the 


profess0rs was ordered that they might come to some joint resolution 
in the matter, 42 


One week later a meeting was held at which the committee 
explained "that they were not capable longer to pay their g8alaries, 
the exchange having been burnt and a vast gum expended in the new 
building thereof, and the rent being lately fallen and many Shops 
and whole pawns empty.” The profes8gors with uncharacteristic 
magnanimity declared their willingness to gubmit to what "is 
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reagonable and just,"” an enquiry was launcned in which the records 

of the College were to be examined and "the 8aid committee are likewise 
desired to view Gregsham College and inform themselves what lcdgings 

are let there and to whom and how long they have been 80 let." 

Here we 8ee the committee linking their financial difficulties with 

the Great Fire and its consequences and in this context Their probing 
into lodgings within the College is the first dawning of tne realisation 


that if so much rent is being made out of the College they Tthemselves 
may as well be the recipients. oy 


On 25th October 1699 the committee decided to approach the 
rTeaders and know their minds on the plan to procure an act of 
Parliament for "..the building and improving of the ground of Gresham 
College (regerving conveniences for the professors and a public 
Yeading room)..." with the object that the rents of the building 
constructed upon the ground released by the 8maller College would be 
uged to g8upplement the rents of the Royal Exchange for the payment 
of Gregham's charities. 4 The professors!'! reaction to this plan 
was a mixture of concern that the trustees could have suffered 8uch 
logges and doubts that the cage stated by the committee was accurate, 
that it was ".,.really as the committee had represented the game to 
them..." This was allied to the unprecedented, and not to be repeated, 
declaration that should the trustees be suffering such losses ".. that 
the burthen ought not to lie on the City and Company but that they 
ought to be sufferers thereby.."* This may only have been a ploy 
however to extract a written record of the 8tate of the Gresham 
accounts which the committee ordered to be compiled. 422 


The account was drawn up but the professors appear to have 
found it unsatisfactory; they therefore requested permission from the 
Gregham committee "..to have recourse to all books and writings in the 
Company's custody relating to the Gregham affair, and likewise that 
the committee would employ workmen to view Gregsham college and draw 
a 8cheme of the building they intended there." Tt should be remembered 
that at this time the 8alaries of the profegssors were 8till sugspended 
and this fact alone must have inspired among them a certain amount 
of distrust and obstreperougness towards the committee, who for their 
part were disappointed to find the professors 8still using the College 
as a boarding house and 8till neglecting their duties. Thus the 
implacable hostility of the committee towards allowing the profess0rs 
to inspect the Gresham records crashed headlong into and fueled the 
latter's belief that the trustees had something to hide. This wall 
of 8ilence induced the professors to lodge a 8eries of "queries" with 
their employers. 4 
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The first query, rYecognising that ignorance was a contributory 
factor towards the impasse, was a repetition of the request made 
earlier for the committee to allow the professors access to the 
Gresham records in regard that ".. there are 8everal things relating 
to the present debate between them and the Gresham committee that 
neither the committee nor lecturers 8eem to be thoroughly informed of." 
The committee's resolution was hardly helpful for instead of allowing 
the request they declared themselves willing to g8wear upon oath that the 
account they had drawn up was accurate. The 8econd query was also 
dodged, "that the chairman of the committee lay before the committee 
the reagons offered by the lecturers... .against that part of the 
Mercers' new settlement for the widows fund relating to the Royal 
Exchange which they had no pover to alienate from the founder's 
design...* The committee's regolution was that "none of the uses 
appointed by Sir Thomas Gresham's will ought to be paid till the debt 
to the City and Company upon that account be first g8atisfied.” The 
third query concerned the new College; if, argued the professors, the 
committee 8till planned to proceed with the game, they Should ".. lay 
before the lecturers particulars of all they propose, that the lecturers 
may communicate them to persons of enmminence for their opinion. 
Whereto it was Tegolved that no answer can be given to this point 
tLIL tis resolved there 8hall be a builiing ani a scheme drawn which, 
if it 8hall be agreed unto, the lecturers Shall have good conveniency 
for themselves and public readings.” The profegssors thus wanted 
details of the new building before they would agree to the plan in 
principle; the committee wanted agreement in principle before it 
would release details, The fourth and inevitable query was that "the 
lecturers desire to have an angvwer whether it be by order of the Grand 
Committee that their 8alaries are refused to be paid.” The committee's 
regolution was explicit: "It was resolved that there being no money 
coming into the account of Sir Thomas Gresham's gift but vast uns 
yearly out of purse by the game, that there is not money to pay them." 42 


Thne committee's reg8ponses to the professors' regolutions 
were not delivered to them immediately, but were commmicatead five 
months later in an aura of gecrecy which one finds difficult to 
understand., The replies were 82aled and delivered to Mr. Torriano 
who was required to promige that they would remain s8ealed until five 
profes880rs were present, that no copy of them should be made and that 
they should be returned on demand. X® In June five profesg8ors came 
before the committee and informed it that if their galaries were not 
paid they would have to take legal action. The committee replied that 
on that 8ubject they thought their previous statement s8ufficient, but 
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they aid order their carpenter to construct a model of the planned 
new College. The professors sulkily replied that they would agree 
to nothing until they received the arrears of their pay. I Five 
months later a model was ready and the professors were given permission 
to inspect it. At the game meeting the committee decided to throw 
the obdurate professors a 8weetener in the form of one year's 8alary 
which had been due in March 1700, which, the professors declared 


".. Should no way hinder their complying with the committee for the 
building of Gresham college but rather induce them thereto." 28 


The attitude of the professgors at this juncture was less 
mercenary than the above statement makes it appear. The payment of 
a year's g8alary did not buy their passive acceptance of the committee's 
propogals, for, after g8ome month's deliberation, they Submitted a 
geries of 8uggestions to the committee on the future of the College. 
The first was that the Royal Exchange continue to be the fund and 
gecurity for the payment of their annual 8alaries, to which the 
committee agreed. To the gecond proposal, that the new College 8hould 
be built and repaired 80lely at the expense of the City and Company, 
the committee made no reply. The profess80rs required thirdly that 
"houses be built in a convenient place for the Almesmen and that of 
the rent of the remaining ground guch a part |shall be given to the 
Almeamen as will increase their 8alaries as Shall be thought reagonahble." 
The committee, apart from thinking that this subject "doth no way 
concern the lecturers,” declared that houses would be built in a 
convenient place, and the City and Company would continue to pay 
the almeamen "as the donor appoints,” - in other words there would 
be no increase in the pensions allotted to them in Gresham's will. 
The lecturers also requested an increase in their own 8alaries and 
the committee agreed to pay them an extra £10 p.a. to compensate for 
the logs of the 8tables and other privileges they now enjoyed. The 
committee also agreed to the last two propogals: "That all privileges 
and immanities as to taxes and parish duties be continued to us,” and 
that "The ground rent on which our houge now 8tands be 8ettled as 
Security for the 8everal improvements.” In spite of the amount of 
agreement over these propogals, negotiations were fruitless as the 
profes8gors were hoping for an extra £30 p.a. and not the £10 offered; 
it was therefore decided to gubmit the dispute to the judgement of 


arbitrators, the Archbigshop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London and the 
Lord Keeper. 42 


The profes80rs being unwilling to leave too much to chance, 
gubmitted a paper 8tating their cage to the arbitrators. They rehearsged 
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how recently their 8alaries had been s8stopped forcing them to 
initiate Chancery proceedings against the committee and that their 
lawyers had advised them that they need not be obliged "to enter 

into an account with the trustees nor be obliged to suffer anything 
by their debts.” The document reveals that the professors considered 


the committee's plans "unfit and dighonourable..”" and that they 
thought no change Should be made to the prejudice of "80 good and 


great a benefactor." 


The professors advanced comprehensive reasons why they 
thought the committee's plans for the College were undesirable. d 
The first four were concerned with the claims of the trustees to be 


in debt: "The City,” argued the professors, "can have no reason to 
plead they are in debt... . for their half of the charges of rebuilding 

(the Royal Exchange after the fire) was defrayed by the coal money 

which they employed in all their public buildings,” and similarly 

"if the Mercers be in debt 80 much as they alledge there was no 

necessity for their being 80; Since they might have refused to build 

it (the new Royal Exchange) 80 sunptuously and 80 S8urpassing the 

former building unless they likewise could have had a Share in the 

public money." Besides doubting the indebtedness and criticising the 
grandeur of the trusteeg former designs, the professors observed that 

the acceptance of the City's case might gerve as a dangerous 

precedent: "Here will great mischief (be) likely to accrue not only 

to this foundation but all others intrusted with guch great bodies, 

if they who are under their trust may be forced to enter into account 

with them in Chancery whenever they 8shall pretend they are in debt." 

Yet again doubting the integrity of the trustees, the professgs0rs 

pointed out that they had only been acquainted with the supposed debt 

for Three years whereas it was 8aid to have been accumulated over thirty. 
They also complained of the facilities that were being earmarked for 

them in the new College, "for that the lodgings designed for the 

lecturers will not be light, 80 airy, 80 large and s0 private as those 
they now have." One academic reason was allowed to s1lip into the 
profes880rs' objections: "The readers mst loge the usge of the excellent 
good library belonging to the Royal Society which is now very commodiously 
placed in part of Gregham college, and the benefit of their weekly 
meeting at the gaid place which is a credit as well as an advantage 


to the foundation, Begides that removal will also be detrimental to 
the Royal Society." 


Two further points were appended, pogsibly as afterthoughts. 
The first cast great doubt on the integrity and financial competence 


of the Mercers; "...the Mercers Company have by a deed enrolled in 
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Chancery conveyed the moiety of the Exchange to other uges than those 
designed by. .Gresham's will. They having made it part of the Security 
for the widows of clergymen and others who 8hall Subscribe according 
to a project set forth in the 8aid deed, and it is remarkable that the 
stopping of the salaries and the deed bear almost the same date." The 
Second was a repetition of their heartfelt concern for the almesmen 
"..wno now live in that part of Gresham college which is next Broadstreet 
whose cases, if there be any alteration in the house, we hope your 
Lordships wLLll congider," 22 

Two weeks later the blessed trinity of arbitrators came to 
the College, Having viewed the place, they agreed that a new College 
g8hould be built on the lines of the model commissioned by the trustees 
",.in ca8e the City and Company can have encouragement 80 to do and the 
lecturers have accommodations to their 8atisfactions.” To this end 
they directed that the plans g8hould be delivered to Sir Christopher 
Wren, Whatever the opinion of Wren the clerk of the Gresham committee 
Yecorded that their Iordships inclined to the view that" the aid 


lecturers conveniences might be contrived in the most airy place of 
the eaid intended building." 22 


The details of the proposed new building and probably the 
knowledge that they would win no further concegsions from the Gresham 
committee g8eem to have persuaded the majority of the profess0rs by 
the end of lITOl1 that total reliance upon arbitration was the wisest 
courS8e., Robert Hooke was the exception; he was neither mentioned in 
any compromise plan, nor in any negotiations for a new College, 22 I 
One last attempt at wringing an extra £5 from the trustees failed in 
arbitration, the professors therefore capitulated and the way was 
open for the drafting of a bill to be 8ubmitted to Parliament. 22 


In order to expedite the progress of the bill through the 
Lords, the trustees decided to submit a petition from both sides of 


the committee and from the professo0rs who, however, were 8till 8uspicious 
and elicited a promise from the committee that "whatever paper or 
Papers, Instrument or Instruments the 82id lecturers or any of them 
Shall sign upon this occagsion hall never be produced as any evidence 
or othervise against them whether the act of Parliament 8hall pass or 
not.” Dr. Woodward however had plans to exploit the committee's 
desire for unanimity by demanding greater remuneration for the logs 
of his rooms which he thought "much better than any of the other 
lecturers' and in regard he had been at great expense to make them 
B80." The committee replied knowingly that ".. the money he had laid 
out was without their congent and to make his kitchen and low rooms 


for lodgings, to let the upper ones for his own advantage.."; they 
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therefore refused., The doctor withdrew in a Tvery indecent manner. " 24 


After three years of wrangling, accugsations and counter 
accusations, opportunist s8stratagems and withdrawals it 8eemed by 
early March 1702 that the bill to demolish the old Greshan College 
and replace it by a new, 8maller, institution was ready To proceed 
through Parliament. On 5th March the bill had been drafted and agreed 
to by all the parties involved, except Dr. Hooke. 22 Exactly what 
Hooke's objections were is not clear, but they can be reasonably 
gues8ed, Hooke petitioned the Lords when the bill was in committee 
to hear his objections; his petition was allowed and the progress of 
The bill was interrupted. 20 Even had Hooke not objected to the bill 
it is unlikely that it would have been enacted in lTOo2 anyway for 
Parliament was diggolved on the 2nd of July that year. Hooke must 
be regarded as the protector of the Royal Society's interest in 
Gregham College, His election to the chair of Geometry had, as ve 
have geen, been aided by the Society, and it in turn was conscious 
of his value as curator and of Gresham College as a meeting place. 

We have noted the reference in the Lambeth document to the interest 

of the Royal Society and als Hooke's singularity among the Greg8ham 
profes8ors from the mid-1l660's to the negotiations over the bill. It 
is therefore reagonable to 8ee him in the light of the Society's 
protector and also to conclude that he considered the opportunism 

and mercenary attitude of the other professors as totally unworthy. 
Hooke, It later transpired, had suggested originally, in his capacity 
as one of the City gurveyors, that if the materials remaining from 
the old Royal Exchange were re-used the cost of the new building would 
be much lower; the Gresham committee apparantly rejected his suggestion 
and incurred higher expenses, later, of course, part of the reasn 
for guspending the professors' salaries. 27 Hooke may be excuged for 


gugspecting less than total honesty on the committee's part and perhaps, 
gome ulterior motive in their new plans. 


It was not until after Hooke's death on the 3rd of March 
1-703 that the plan to 2e-gubmit the Gresham College bill was revived 
and the minutes leave us in no doubt that it was precisely because 
Hooke was now out of the way that the committee thought the bill had 
a chance of being enacted. The very fact that the Royal Society thought 


1t nece8sary to isge the following disclaimer definitely indicates 
gome past activity vis-a-vis the committee's attempt to gecure 


legislation: "Mr. Laney was degsired to acquaint the committee of 

Gregham affairs that the coucil of the g8ociety had regolved to be 

perfectly passive in the affair of the bill now depending, and that 

they had not given any oppogsition to them, nor would they, but wait 
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the i88ue of the bill, and what accommodation they would propose for 


them and afterwards order as they Should find necessary for them." 

The denial about recent "opposition" is, I believe, questioned by 

Hooke's activities; the promise of future passivity was hollow as 

will be demonstrated 8hortly. The Society was purguing this Seemingly 
magnanimous line precisely as it 8aid ".,.for what accommodation they 

(the Gregham committee) would propose for them.."” When the Society 
i8gued this statement it was confident that its interest would be 
protected in Parliament; when the committee's offer proved unsatisfactory 


the Society pursued an obstructionist line. 22 


The committee's campaizn ran along familiar lines; it 
bombarded the professors with pleas of abject poverty, paid them 
one of the two years 8alary owed to Them and having done this pregumed 
"they mizht expect their compliance to the Act of Parliament as they 
had formerly agreed for the improvement of Sir Thomas Gresham's gift 
which tney all readily promiged." 24 A report compiled by a sub- 
committee in the g8ane year revealed that the debt arising from the 
Gregham egstate was £100, 000 and upwards, and tnat the Exchange 
"which is all that was left by Sir Thomas Gresham is 80 far from 
paying the game that it increases £53,000 p.a." The game report also 
recorded that the last attempt to gecure legis lation had been 8stopped 
at its Second reading in the Lords by the petition of Dr. Hooke but 
that now all the profesgsors were in favour of the bill; the committee 
wisely decided that for its own good, though not for that of the 
public at large, no election Should be made to fill the Geometry 
profess8or's place until the bill had been enacted, 


Ignoring the advice of the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
introduce the bill in the commons, the committee opted for the Lords. 
Their Lordsnips went into the history of the College in some detail 
and called for all the records and accounts relating thereto. The 
committee must have had visions of Hooke revived when Dr. Woodward, 
Still attempting to gecure greater remuneration for the 1loss of his 
rooms, made objections to the bill after its second reading, but 
withdrew Them within a week. The investigation into whether the City 
had used "coal money" to offset its hare of the cost of the Royal 
Exchange brought fortn a denial from the clerk of the Chamber of 


London but also the admission that the individual components of a sum 


80 laid out could not be igentifiea. 2. 


On the 8th of Pebruary 1704 the Gresham committee learned 
that the bill needed to be amended. The proposed amendments indicate 


that the records of the College had been 8tudied closely and that 
various ways in which its administration could be improved had been 
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formulated. The first obliged the trustees to build as the act 


directed; the second that they should fill any vacancy among the 
lecturers within two months; the taird obliged the lecturers to do 
their duties according to the will of the founder; and tne fourth 
was ",.to impower His Grace. .of Canterbury, the Lord Keeper and 

the Bishop of London. .to confirm the lecturers from time to time 
upon the committee's choice of them.” With the first three, somewn=t 
vague, proposals the committee was in entire agreement but from the 
last "..as there is no direction in the founder's will but on the 
contrary the right of election being thereby entirely vested in the . 
City and Company..." the committee unanimously aissented. 2 This 
disagreement did not, however, prove fatal to the bill's progress; 
four days later it was engrossed "with some amendments" and on the 


15th Pebruary l704 it received its third and final reading in the 
Lords. © 


It was in the lower chamber that the bill came to grief, but 
not before receiving a Second reading and being committed, The 
Commons! committee, upon which 8at Child and Heathcott, the City's 
M.P.'S8, was ordered that "they have power to receive a clause that 
the lecturers provided for by the bill be graduates in one of the 
Universities"; before guch a restrictive measure could be debated 


or the bill receive its final reading, Parliament was prorogued on 
the 3rd of April. 24 


This was the clogest the committee was to come to procuring 
an Act of Parliament to rebuild the College. The elusive quest was 
revived just 8ix months later on the 135th of November 1704, but was 
killed 8tone dead before it reached the floor of either chamber. The 
following long and detailed minute explains all and requires no 
comments "Sir Francis Child and Sir Gilbert Heathcott, Aldermen of 
London, being now present, Sir Francis Child acquainted the committee 
(that) he had hitherto deferred offering the Gresham College bill 
to be read in the Hougse of Commons for that the Royal Society, who 
had been for 8everal years accommodated in Gresham College by the 
courtesy of the City and Company, do expect (though they neither 
do nor can insist on it as any rizht) to have 8ome provision made 
in the bill for a hall and other conveniences for them at the charge 
of the City and Company; and if they were not made easy it Seemed 
very plain that the bill would be obstructed by their interest. That 
Dr. Newton, the President, and Dr. Sloane 8ecretary of the 8aild 
80ciety, and Christopher Wren and Mr. Askey members thereof had by 
orders of their 8ociety met Sir Prancis Child and Sir Gilbert 
Heathcott and the clerk of this committee in order to accommodate 
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this matter; and first insisted on 40 feet of ground in Iiront 


and 60 feet in depth in the best part of the intended Square and 
that the City and Company at their charge s8hould erect a building 
thereon, and that the Society should be interested tnerein sratis 

as tneir freehold or for 999 years at a pevppercorn rent, That the 
8aid proposition being thought very unreasonable anotner meeting 

waS appointed to consider of some other method. Which being had it 
was there declared by the gentlemen on behalf of the Royal Society 
that they would be content with 25 feet of ground fronting the 
8quare and 30 feet deptn joinines to the hall intended for tne 
lectures and a house to be ouwilt tnereon by the City and Company 

and also two stories over the 8aid hall anqi a rlatform of lead to 
view the heavens, to be entire for tne Society's use and to have an 
interest therein <ratis for 999 years at a peppercorn rent; but said 
they would fit up the inside of the nouse for tneir convenience at 
their own charge, Sir Gilbert feathcott declared he was of opinion 
that it would be for the general advantage of the City of London to 
accommodate the said society in regard they were very famous in 
foreign parts and would probably araw a zreat concourse of people 
wherever they were. Whereupon after long debate and the will of Sir 
Thomas Gresham being read and conSidered oZz, the ouestion was put 
whether it was the sense of the committee thet the City and Company 
Should accommodate the Koyal Society according to the last prorosition 
above mentioned. And it was unanimously carried in the negative. Then 
the question was put whether the Greshan College bill should be 


prosecuteca tnis Sesslon of Parliament, or no, and it was carried in 
the negative." 22 


The Greshamn committee rYeasoned tnat a new buildinz would 
Solve the major problems facing the College: the very ereat expense 
of its upkeep and the dissidence of tne lecturers. The eighteenth 
century form of asset stripping which it envisaged would, after capital 
outlay of about £5,000, brins in £400 p.a. which would te a 
Contribution towards the maintenance of The new College and a flexible 
r7O0rm of income in alterable rent, The 8maller College woulc heave 
lower runtin-s costs ant its rescriciee 8size vould obviate the posslbility 
of its being let out to "8stranzers". The pleas of poverty made by the 
comnittee were probably exaggerated in degree but not in fact, and the 
rYesponse of the profess0rs, particularly of Woodward, was motivated 
legs by concern for the teacning role of tne College than by the 
protection of their own pecuniary and material interest. Throughout 
the committee geems to have been more reasonable in its appreciation 
of the 8ituation than were the professors. The bills failed firstly 
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because of Hooke's sincere objections probably allied to the interest 
of the Royal Society; 8econdly because of a dissolution of Parliament 
after 8g8ome delay in the Lords; and finally because of the ambition 
and power of the Royal Society. This last was the finale to a trio 
of attempts at a reforu which night have infused new life into the 
rapidly ailing College; its failure meant 8ixty more years of a 
rotting institution, s8ordid 8quabbles and negligible attendances, 


then degtruction and near oblivion until the fifth decade of the 
nineteenth century. 


- *« > 0 oY -_ 


GoRe IIo215. 


Tt is not clear exactly which part of the College was detained, 
nor by whom. The explanation may be that a s8uite of rooms was 
8till being occupied by a renegade profess0r, Horton. 


See chapter 2. P.oD>8. 
GoRe II. 224-5. 6th April l666. 


G.R. II. 215. Dacres was educated at Cambridge and became a 
Doctor of Physic in 1654. Ward 8skates over the Hooke-Dacres 
affair with extreme circumspection - he simply does not mention 
it. Thus (B.M. MS. Lives I. 168/9) he iaforms us that Dacres 
was elected on 20th May 1664 ".. but resigned again on 20th March 
following, and was 8ucceeded by Hooke."” Similarly (ibid. 174) 
with Hooke: "On 20th March 1664 he 8ucceeded Dr. Dacres." 

Ward (MS. Lives Vol. I. 185.) explains Hooke's "melancholy 
and cynical” demeanour in later life by prolonged zrief after 
the death in 1687 of his niece Grace Hooke. 


Birch. T. History of the Royal Society. London 1756. I. p.435. 
Be.M. Add. MS. 6194. f.56., Dr. Wilkins, Mr. Palmer and Mr. Colwall 


vere gent to consult with the Gregham Committee about this business. 


Birch. "History" (op. cit., footnote 7) IT. p.453. A footnote 
on this page informs us that: "Mr. Hooke accordingly 8ettled in 
Gresham College about the end of August or the beginning of 

September 1664, for in a letter to Mr. Boyle dated October 6th 


in Boyle's Works vol. V. p.537, he takes notice that he had been 
8ettled full five weeks there." 


GoRe II. 213, Birch. History IT. p.96., June 4th 1666, 
GeRe II. 228. 


G.R. IT 232. 218t September 1666. 
Go.R. IT. 239-40. 26th September 1666. 


GoR. II. 250, 19th October 1666. B.M. Add. MS. 6195, fos.TTv, 
Ter, 28th October 1666. Also fos.82v and 83r. 


GeRes II. 276. 1l8st Pebruary 1666-7. 

Baines 8ucceeded Petty as Professor of Music on the 8th March 

1660/1. Baines was a physician - the music chair was 8till 

declining. Ward explains (MS. Lives Vol. TI. Pe229.) Baines! 

Long absence by his having accompanied his "great friend®", Sir 
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John Finch, on an eaubassy to Florence from lo64 to l670, In 
1672 Baines accompanied Finch on another embassy to Turkey, 

this tine as his personal physician, Ward was not very critical 
of these cominzs and goings and their inevitably deleterious 
influence on the College, In a manuscript note however (MS. 
Lives I. 230) a hint of mild criticisn 1s apparent: "When SIr 
Thomas (Baines) left zngland in 1672, he had....engaged Dr. 
(Thomas) Allen to officiate for him at Gresham College during 
ais absence. But upon 27th Harcn lo75, an election coming on 
for the choice of a Physic profess0r....at which Dr. Allen, 
amonz 8everal others, offered hinmnself as a candidate, hs was 
precluded by the electors, as not within the intention of 

Sir Thomas Gresham's will, by reason of his beinz a widower 

with children. And as he lived afterwards till the year l684.... 
this repulse nmizht perhaps irduce him to desist from reading the 
music lecture any longer, and to occasion its not being Supplied 
for 80me years after, which, as we find here, was the reason 


that moved the committee to dismiss Sir Thomas Baines in order 
to have that lecture revived ." 


ToRe IIs 257, Z2nd November lobbb. 


Foie III. 27. 9th August 1670. 


Gente III. 50. 1lOth Pebruary l670/l. G.R. III. 59. 24th March 
1670/1. 


CoRe III. T3. Tih duly 1671. The rent was reised to £60 two 
weeks later. 


GoR., III. 89. 10th Pebruary 1671/2. 
GoRe III. 135. 15th November 1673. 


G.Re III. 148, 19th March 1673/4. 


GoRe III. 17l. 19th December 1674. Poor o14 Hooke had one 

year earlier requested the Gresham Committee to make a window 

in his rooms that would overlook the College quadrangle "...and 
80 free hinself from 8itting as now he dotn in the 8uffocating 
8tink of the 8stables, horse dung and jakes, which hath been a 
great cause of his late illness..” G.R. III. 138. Tth December 
1673, Was this the root cause of Hooke's well known 


lrras8cibility? I do not think his request was granted as he 


was making the game complaint in 1688, B.M. Add. MS. 6196 f.31lr. 


G.R.e III. 181-3. 17th March 1675/6. 
John Mapletoft became Professor of Physic on 27th March 1675. It 
would geem that Mapletoft's great friend John Locke was eager, 
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for a while, to succeed him at Gresham College. Ward has 
3ncluded an extract from a letter of Locke to Mapletoft, dated 
from Paris 9th August 1677, which seems to hint at a CONSPLTAacy 
between tne two to swing the election in Locke's favour (Ward 

MS. Lives Vol.II. note facing p.276). The extract reads: "If 

it be like to be I beg you to continue your care of my interest 
in the case (i.e. the election which would be held when Mapletoft 
resigned to marry) and reitember that it is for one who knows 

how to value the quiet and retirement you are going to quit... 
keep the matter as 8ecret and quiet as you can, and then when 

it is ripe and resolved, give me but notice and I Shall be with 
YOU « "! 

ward adds (Ibid) "Locke returned to England before the resignation 
of Dr. Mapletoft, but made no application to g8ucceed him. For 
the Earl of Shaftesbury nis constant friend and patron having 
been then reconciled to the court, was made President of the 
Council and wanting Mr. Locke's assistance had gent for him to 
London, " 


Henry Jenkes was Profes80r of Rhetoric from 218t October 16TO 

to 2nd October 1676. 

Walter Pope was Profess80r of As8tronomy from 8th March 1660/1 
until 218t September 1687 when he resigned because of blindness. 
Roger Meredith was Profess8or of Law from Tth March 1672/3 to 
Tth Pebruary 1676/T. Meredith was abroad as 8ecretary to Sir 
William Temple at various times between 1672 and 1680; it is 


not clear whether he provided a 8ubstitute for himself while he 
vas absent. 


GR. IV. 42, 25th May 1680. 
G.R. IV. 53-4. 24th Auguest 1680. 


GoRe IV. 56-7, 25th October 1680. 
John King was Professor of Rhetoric from 2nd October 1676 to 
20th August 1686, Prom the paucity of material which Ward was 


able to gather on King it is evident that he was something of a 
myStery man. 


G.R. IV. 61-2. 23rd April 1681. 


Henry Paman was Profegs80r of Physic from October lOth 1679 to 
June 218t 1689, He was a friend of William Sancroft, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and lived with him for a while in Lambeth Palace. 


B.M. Add. MS. 6196 f. 20v. 


GoeRe IV. T5=6. 14th August 1681. 
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> R., IV. 138-9. 25th Pebruary 1685/6. 
G&.R., IV. 153-4. 24th March 1685/6. 


B.M, Add. MS. 6197 (Ward's transcripts from the Tecords of 
the Royal Society) f.o62r. 


B.M., Add. VS. 6197. f£.65r. May 30th 1688, Mr. Halley and 
Mr. Perry negotiated a rent of £22 p.a. with Wells. 


G.Re IV. 148. 18th June 1686. 


3.R. IV. 150-l. 20th August 1686. A rare "memo", or obs8ervation 
upon his trangcripts from the Gresham Repertories, indicates 

that Ward was aware that guarantees demanded by tne committee 

of the professors good behaviour were 8g00n dropped after their 
introduction, thouzh possibly for legal reagons. This knowledge 
of the committee's failure to enforce consistently its own 
gafeguards never found its way into Ward's published work on 

the College. The full "memo" (B.M. Add. MS.6196 f.28r) reads 

as follows: "There is no mention of executing deeds as in the 
form of the preceeding election of Mr. Wells which seems to have 
been 8ingular in not appearing in any before that I remember. It 
is not impossible (that) the design of insisting upon that was 
laid aside by the advice of counsell and the promise of complying 
with the future orders of the committee here required of 

Mr. Gres8ham (was) introduced in ye room of it, waich I have not 
met with before but I find it continued afterwards in the next 
elections of Mr. Briggs and Mr, Man. The ugual conditions -of 
Selections at other times, both before and for many years 
afterward, were only to perform the duties of the office 
according to the will of the founder and the custom of the place." 
Henry Wells was Profeggor of Divinity from July 1686 to July 1691. 


GeR., IV. l64. Tth April 1687. At the game meeting it was ordered 
that the yard in Broadstreet be cleared of "filth and nasS8tiness"; 


perhaps we here have the reason why the good citizens of London 
had been 80 reluctant hitherto to attend the Gresham lectures. 


GoRe IV. 168. 1Oth April 1687. 
G.R. IV. 278. 13th April 1693. 


GeRe IV. 32l. 9th May 1697. G.R. IV. 325-6. 9th June 1697. 


GoRe IV. 333, 28th January 1697/8. C.LoR.O. Misc., MS. 149.26. 
nos. 5 and ©6., 


GeRe IV. 348, 20th September 1699, 


Robert Briggs was Professor of Law from Pebruary 1686/7 to 
December 1718. 


when his profession of law was interrupted by 
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i311lness a Mr. George Hawkins acted as his deputy. 

John Woodward was Professor of Physic from January 1692/3, 

when he was only 28 years of age and not yet a Doctor of 

Physic, to April 1728. 

Alexander Torriano was Frofessor of Astronomy from July 1691 

to May 1713. He was probably abroad with the Ambassador to 
France, the Earl of Manchester, in 1699/1700. 

Edward Lany was Professor of Divinity from July 1691 to August 
1728. 

John Newey was Professor of Music from October 1696 to December 1705. 
Edward Martin was Professor of Rhetoric from December 1696 to June 
1720. 


GoeRe IV. 448, 28th March 1l7l10. 
G.aRe IV. 344-5. 23rd May 1699 and 4th August 1699, 


G.Re IV. 345, 11th August 1699. 

The costs, plans and problems involved in rebuilding the Royal 
EBxchange after the fire have been investigated by T. F. Reddaway 
in his "The Rebuilding of London After the Great Fire" (London 
1940). His final words on the subject were, p.270: "In 1694, 
twenty years after the return of the merchants, the moiety owed 
to the City 8stood at £20,000 and interest had only been brought 
up to Christmas 1683, The venture had been brave, its moral 
value incalculable, but the aim had been over high, and the 
penalty long years of embarrassment . " 


GeRe IV. 350, 25th October 1699. 

TeRe IV. 35l. lst November 1699. 

GeRe IV. 351-2. 20th December 1699. 
GeRes IV. 352-3, 11th January 1699/1700. 
GR. IV. 356. 18t May 1700. 

GeRe IV. 357-8. 19th June 1700. 

Feit. IV. 359-60. 13th December 1700. 


GoeR., IV. 363-4, 2nd April l701l. 


Lambeth Palace Library MS. 642 f.66. The paper is undated, but 
18 described in Todd's Catalogue as "The State of Gresham College 
in 1699." Por various internal reasons, egpecially the mention 
of the payment of one year's s8alary to the professors and the 
regort to the arbitration of the Archbishop of Canterbury, I 
think Lt must be dated in April l70l or a little later. 
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*.R, IV. 367. 16th April 1701. From the previous minute, 
G.R. IV. 366, 14th April l701, it is clear that the Gresham 
committee had also Submitted a paper to the arbitrators. 


G.ks IV. 369, 12th November 1701. Three valuations were placed 
upon the land which would be released by the congtruction of 

a 8maller College: £365, £382, and £415. All these valuations 
geem to me to be very low. 


GeKe IV. 37l. 6th February L701/2. G.R. IV. 3Tl=2, 11th Pebruary 
1701/2. 


G.R. IV. 374-5. 24th Rebruary 1701/2. 

G.R. LV. 375. 5th March 1701/2. 

Lords Journals (L.J.) XVII. p.80b. 24th March Ll701/2., 
LeJ. XVII pe. 392b, 1st February 1703/4. 


B.M. Add. MS. 6197. f.65v. 16th Pebruary 1702/3. The following 
extract from Ward's transcripts from the records of the Royal 
Society geems to indicate that: the Society was confident of 
Parliamentary support: O"The President acquainted the council 
that the Lord Halifax had desired Mr. E88ington to wait on him, 
to let him know that the committee for the management of the 
bLLL about building Gresham college were willing to accommodate 


the Society with conveniency for their meeting, repository and 
library , " 


GoRe IV. 382, 12th March 1702/3. 
GoReo IV. 388. 5rd Dece:iiber 1703, 


GoRos IV. 388-391, 3rd December 1703 - 3l8st December 1703. 
L.J. XVII. pp. 37T8b, 385a-b, 392b, 396a and 434b. 


For Woodward's opposition gee L.J. XVII. pp. 37la-b, 382a. 
17th and 24th January 1703/4. 


FoRe IV. 392-3, 8th Pebruary 1703/4. 


LJ. XVII. p.454b. 12th Pebruary 1703/4, L.J. XVII. p.436a. 


15th Pebruary 1703/4. TI do not know whether all, or just the 
first three ammnendments were retained. 


Commons Journals. XIV. p.338b, 15th Pebruary 1703/4. Ibid. 
pe. 348a., 215% Pebruary 1703/4. 


GeRe IV. 397-399, 153th December 1704. Right to the last, 
Professors Woodward and Torriano proved difficult by refusing 
to agree that the bill, to which they had previously agsented, 


Should be re-introduced into Parliament, G.R. IV. 394-5. 15th Novenber 
1704, 248, 


CONCLUSLIOU 


Jotn Ward began the tradition of concentrating attention 
upon the individual professors of Gresham College; nhe studiously 
avoided commenting upon the trustees or their Tepresentatives on 
the Gresham committee. Ward however was handicapped by the fact 
that he was a Greshem profegsor himself and that consequently the 
trustees were his own employers. His freedom to criticise was 
8everely linited. Later historians have not had the game excuse 
and their failure to link the two aspects of the College's history, 
administrative and academic, has led to misconceptions and inaccuracies. 


Ironically the factors which exerted 8trongest influence 
over the early development of Gresham College did 80 mainly by default. 
The will of Sir Thomas Gresham was vague; it was definite only on The 
gubjects to be taught and the galaries to be paid. Unfortunately 
both reflected rather more closely the cireumstances of the 8sixteenth 
century in which Sir Thomas lived than of the geventeenth century into 
which his College was born. Even in his own day Rhetoric and Civil 
Law were declining from their former glories and by the 8econd decade 
of the 8eventeenth century the attractions of the £50 8alary had been 
geverely reduced by decades of inflation. It is a point sometimes 
overlooked by Those whose eyes are on Gregham College but whose 
minds are on the Royal Society, that the College and its subject- range 


emanated from a man who was born 140 years before the Royal Society 
was founded. 


But there was nothing inevitable about the rapid decline of 
Gresham College. Sir Thomas had bequeathed the future of the College 
to trustees who were at least competent, and who were potentially 
enlightened administrators., Their earliest activities were cautious 
but 8ensitive towards toth the professors and the audience which it 
was hoped to attract to the College. The superficial trappings of an 
Oxbridge college were retained, perhaps to make the university- 
recruited profess0rs feel a little more at home and to add traditional 
dignity to a novel institution, but the contents of the lectures were 
deslgned to be of uge to the untutored populace of London and the 
Evailability" of the professors was offered as an inducement to 
Londoners to consult them outside the formal teaching hours. The 


trugtees were moreover careful to ensure that this public teaching 
institution 8hould not attract the odium of politically and 


religlously 8ensitive authorities and to this end they purposely 
vetted the profesg8ors for their orthodoxy and directed that the 
Lectures should not be controversial. 
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Gresham College had to adapt to the changing conditions 
of the 8seventeenth century, but unfortunately the Gregham committee, 
the one body capable of presiding over The process of adaptation, 
8aw its influence over the College geverely restricted shortly after 
its foundation, The committee's failure to impose its programme 
upon its employees resulted in an administrative vacuun which was 
never filled; but this failure also had a clearly demonstrable affect 
on the way in which the committee exercised its residual powers over 
the College. The committee retained two very important powers, those 
of election and payment of the professors, both of which might have 
been used to greater effect than the mere extraction of a promise 
from certain of the professors to fulfill specific duties and the 
occagional witholding of a g8alary. Instead the trustees 8eemed to 
be content to be casters of votes and counters of money. One receives 
the impression that the trustees felt they could only be influential by 
being petulant, for example by refusing leave of abgence for 8ickness 
or by vetoing salary increases, rarely by being constructive. 
Admittedly their freedom of election was circumscribed by the intrusion 
of the patronage s8ystem, but it g8eems that having burned their fingers 
in one fiery encounter they had no wish to repeat the experience and 
they allowed their potentially great powers to lapse. 


This partly voluntary witndrawal from close administrative 
gupervision by the trustees may have been re-inforced by the fairly 
rapid turnover of personnel on the committee. As its composition 
changed from year to year the committee developed no tradition of 
involvement with the College except, again, as accounts clerks, which 


18 a necess8ary undertaking but not one likely to inject new fervour 
into a rapidly ailing institution. 


The relative ineffectiveness of the trustees placed a 
greater burden of responsibility upon the profes8sors. The character 
of the College was theirs to shape; unfortunately they did not make 
a very good Job of it, and nor could they have been expected to. The 
profes80rs were predominantly Oxbridge educated; to them Gresham 
College was, in the crucial abgence of contradiction from the trustees, 
Just another College and not one which the founder and guardians had 
haped to graft on to the peculiar requirements of London, Thus when 
certain of the profesgsors, notably 8ome of the early 8science 
profegsors, filled a role 8gimilar to that envisaged by the original 
trustees, they did 80 not becauge they were necessarily executing 
8tipulated College duties but because "extra-mural" co-operation and 
congultation was central to their work. Their function was fortunate 
but co-incidental (Henry Gellibrand however, had acquiesced in the 
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committee's request that he should hold hinself constantly available 
for consultation as a condition of his election). The committee's 
promptings 8eemed to become operative only when they paralleled the 
profegssors' own inclinations. Given that gome of the profegss0rs were 
aedicated to scientific regearch, London was the ideal place to be. 
Henry Briggs 8tayed as a profeggor for twenty five years until he 

was quite 01d and until a specialist mathematical chair became 
available for him at Oxford, Gunter, Gellibrand, Brerewood and Poster 
all died in possession of their Gresham posts and Greaves" hasty 
withdrawal was partly induced by political circumstances. But there 
were many others who, though they were academically well qualified, 
vere careerists to whom Gresham College was little more than a 
temporary 8topping off place. They used the College for a brief 

while and they failed to appreciate, again in the crucial absence of 
prompting from the trustees, that their blase, opportunist flirtations 
with an institution which required more 8gerious attention, would be, 
inevitably, detrimental. Nothing compensated for the facts that the 
profes8gors were not administrators or even pedagogues, and that often 
they knew that they had been elected not because of their intellectual 
gifts or their 8uitability for the 8pecial conditions of the metropolis, 


but because their patrons were too powerful for the Gregham committee 
to ignore. 


The trustees' lax gupervision of the College wedded to the 
obvious opportunism of g8ome of the professors, not surprisingly 
produced the 8gequel of laziness and neglect of duty. Though 8uch 
defects were not, and are not, unueual in academic life, it is rare 
that one man is a department. With no colleagues to disguise his 
S8hortcomings, the offending gentleman would completely undermine the 
ugefullness of his whole gubject field. If there were more than one 


neglectful profesgor then the educational influence of 80 8mall an 
institution was alarmingly diminished. 


It is in this context of a precariously established 
institution clinging to existence that the 1640's burst upon Gresham 
College, The decade started hopefully with the trustees!' realigation 
that all was not well with the College and with their apparent 
intention of 8etting it right; it finished 8adly with an anonymous 
poem lamenting wasted opportunities and with a 8tillborn plan for 
the comprehensive reform of the College. Again the trustees must 
bear the burden of the blame, thouzh in this decade and the next there 
were many complicating factors. The very close links between the 
Gregham trustees and the City government made for an extremely rapid 
turnover of per8onnel. which reflected the general politico-religious 
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instability of England in the 1640's. Gresham College's old 
2daministrative problems were exacerbated and a few new ones were 
24ded. Profess0rs were now elected on clearly partizan lines, 
lecturing in the College became intermittent, and in the 1650's 

it ceased altogether for long periods, and the fabric of the College 
decayed as it was subjected to treatment for waich it was not designed: 
prison, storehouse, garrison, Altnough more stable conditions ensued 
in the 1650's and the quality of the professors began to reflect 

the ascendancy of tolerant Independency, these advantages were again 
nullified by the military requisitioning of the College and the 
consequent interruption of the lectures. This fatal trend continued, 
with a brief interlude, into the following decade when, in the 
aftermath of the Pire of London, Gresham College ceased to exist as 
an academic institution for seven years after 1666. 


The impression one receives when reading the Gresham 
minutes for the last three decades of the 8eventeenth century, 18 
one of rapid and almost unstoppable decline. The profess0rs were 
either absentees, or inadequate, or obstructionist; the committee 
was frantic and constructive in Short bursts, but passive for long 
periods; the College was an hotel. The marriage of convenience 
between Gresham College and the Royal Society ended in acrimonious 
divorce when the latter, the foremost intellectual club in Europe, 
made demands upon the former, the ailing centre of local, adult 
education, which amounted to little more than undignified, parasitic 
greed, To maintain a balance however, it is necessary to remember 
that the later years of the geventeenth century witnessed a very 
rapid decline in the ancient universities. Perhaps judged by the 
Levels of irregsponsibility manifested by Oxbridge, Gresham College 


was not 8uch a hopeless cage. It was set a very 8ad example by its 
academic peers. 


There is a broader context togq into which Gresham College 
must be fitted, the general educational instability of the 8eventeenth 
2entury. Huge intellectual developments were taking place, particularly 
in the 8ciences, and these cnanges brought in their train a marked 
undermining of confidence in the mediaeval curriculum and demands for 
the drastic revision of it. The curriculum at Gresham College was 
outmoded within two generations of its introduction, and the Gresham 
committee having failed to make it relevant in a local context also 


failed to respond to the exciting 8timali which were 8weeping 
contemporary Europe. 


One can tnus trace an ambitious pedigree and optimistic 
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infancy, hovefully utilitarian and certainly orthodox, for Gresham 
College, but little more, We know what it was intended to be and 
why and how the intention was frustrated. It is also possIble to 


understand why it has been claimed by historians to have been a 


particular kind of institution - Ramist, Puritan, proto-koyal Society = 
for judgements like these are based upon very s8elective attention to 
individual professors, but not to all the professors nor to the 
framework in which they found themselves. Por really after 1600 
Gresham College was hardly an institution at all, and nor could it 

be without proper administrative continuity, local relevance or the 
evolution of an inheritable academic tradition. 


APPENDICES. 


Ordinances relating to the foundation of 
Gresham Colleges 


l. The first draft of the College ordinances 
(MS. Ords. I.) 


2, Reasons why the Gresham lectures ought to 
be in English. 


3. Reagons why the Divinity lecture ought to be 
in English. 


4, The 8econd draft of the College ordinances 
(MS. Ords. II.) 


Detaills relating to the election of the professors 
of Gregsham College. 


Analysis of the members of the Gresham committee. 


Samuel Hartlib's 8uggestions for the reform of 
Gresham College. 


I. 


Rules and Orders for the Readers in GresSham College. 


Porasmuch as in the last will of Sir Thomas GresSham 
kni-nht, divers things are omitted touching the 

terns, days and manner of reading of the seven lectures 
ordained by him to be publicly read within the late 
house of the 8aid founder, 8situate in Bishopsgate 
street in the City of London, and other circumstances 
for the conversing of the professors within the 

Said house as collegiate persons; it is thought 

good by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the 
Said City, and by the Master, Wardens and Company 

of Mercers, to whom the election of the 8aid 
profes8ors, and the good government of their 8ga1id 
college, is wholly committed by the last will of 

the 8aid founder, to devise and set down certain 
ordinances for the good government of the 8aid 
college in manner following. 


I. First touching the abiding and cohabiting of the professgors 


within the 8aid college, albeit the number being but s8mall, and 
themgelves gupposed to be of that government and good discretion 

as that it ghall not be greatly needfull that any governor or 
SUPervisor be set over them for the good government of the 8aid 
college; yet forasmuch as in every 80ciety it is very meet for the 
avoiding of confusion and emulation, which may otherwise happen even 
amongst men of best quality, that certain orders Should be observed 
in their open meetings and conversing together; It is now ordered 
that the three first and principal profes80rs, viz, of divinity, law 
and physic 8hall 8uccessively have a priority in the 8aid college, 
which 8hall consist in a precedency of place and in authority for 
the due keeping and observing of 8uch laws and orders, as are, or 
8hall be hereafter set down for their manner of reading, lodging, 
commoning and other circumstances to be observed by the 8aid professors; 
who 8hall bear the name of governor or pregident of Gresham College, 
and 8hall 8ucceed in order as followeth viz: Por the first year the 
divinity reader, for the Second year the law reader, and for the third 
year the physic reader 8hall have the name and place of governor or 
president of the 8aid college. And for other precedency after the 
pres1ident the divinity reader is to have the first place, in law and 
physic the ancienter doctor in the university 8hall have the gecond 
place, the third place (? fourth ?) the doctor of musgic, if any 8uch 


be. The other professors, being not doctors, are to take their places 
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according to their election or Seniorlty within tne s8aid college. 

Tn which order the said lecturers 8hall show themselves 1n tne place 
of their public reading in one certain Seat Or pew, which 8nail be 
erected and built for them, the first day of the divinity lecture 1N 
every term. 


II. Where the mansion house of the 8said founder 3s tz rir &2ven 

aswell for the i4welling place of the said lecturers to be there 
resiant, as for the public reading of their 8aid lectures; it 1s 
further ordered, that the 8aid lecturers shall reside and lodge 1n 
their 8everal lodgings appointed for tnemn within the 8aid house, 
eSpecially during the terms, waich snhall be appointed for their 

public reading. In which times if any of the 8aid readers shall 

have any urgent or necessary cause to absent themselves, or interult 
their reading, as Sickness, death of friends, employment in some 

public service, or such like, they are to substitute some other meet 
and sufficient person to read their lecture, and to perform tnat duty 
which to them appertainetn. Which s8ubstitutes for four of the Lecturers, 
to witt, of divinity, astronomy, geometry and music, are to be allowed 
of by the Lord Mayor and court of Aldermen; the other three, for the 
law, physic and rhetoric lecture, by the amaaster and wardens of the 
company of Mercers, Provided that the 8aid lecturers, nor any of them, 
Shall not entertain or lodge within Their chambers any stranger, 

gave 8guch only as are attendant avout themselves for their daily 
gervice, above the 8space of three nights togetner in the whole year. 


III. Fora8gmuch as the 8aid readers by the last will and ordination 
of the 8aid founder are to be 8single and unmarried men, and 80 to live 
and converse together as collegiate persons within the 8aid house, 
whereby they 8hall want convenient means for providing of their diet 
and other neces8aries: it is further ordered for their better 8ociety 
among themselves, and the ease of charges that the g8aid Lecturers 
within 8six months after warning given by the Lord Mayor and Court of 
Aldermen, and the Master and Wardens of the Company of Mercers, 8hall 
erect one coumon table, or ordinary diet, to be maintained by a comnon 
charge or contribution among themselves by equal portions, during the 
time of their public reading, referring the measure and proportion 
thereof to their own discretions, except by reason of 8ome infirmity; 
1n which case they are not compelled to pay their rates or ordinary 
contributions towards their table or common diet, but may provide and 
have their diet in their own chambers or elsewhere, as they shall 
think good, upon warning given to the president, of their non commoning 
for the week, half week, etc., and upon like warning to return and 
enter to their former commons, Provided that the 8aid readers shall 
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not entertain any friend or stranger at their common table, not 
being of their own company, above three meals within one month. 

Por which time it may be lawfull for any of them to bring his friend 
to their common table upon his proper charge, or other condition, 

as among themselves it shall be agreed. 


IV. Their public readings are to be performed at five terms throughout 
every year, whereof the first is to begin the Monday before Trinity 
term of the common law and to continue for one whole month viz: the 
Space of thirty days next ensuing. After which term a greater vacancy 
and intermission is granted to them for their private 8study and other 
business, and for the avoiding of concourse of people in the heat of 
gummer., The s8second term is to begin the first Monday of September, 
and to continue for a fortnight next following. The third term of 
their public reading is to begin the Monday before Michaelmas term 
of the common law, and to end with the 8ame term. Their fourth term 
beginneth the Monday next after the Epiphanie or Twelvth day, and 1s to 
continue for two months, viz: the 8pace of sixty days. The fifth term 


is to begin the Monday 8sevenight after Easter day and to end with 
gEaster term of the common law. 


Vo And forasmuch as the public reading of the said lectures is to 

be performed in that manner, as may most tend to the glory of God, 

and the common benefit of the people of this City (which we doubt 

not to be the principal ends of the founder in the ordaining of the 
8aid lectures) and for that the greatest part of the inhabitants within 
this City understand not the Latin tongue, whereby the 8aid lectures 

in short time may become 8olitary, if they 8hall be read in the 

Latin tongue only; and yet withall it is very likely, that divers 
8trangers of foreign countries, who resort hither and understand not 
the English, will greatly affect to hear the reading of the said 
Lectures, whereby the memory of the 8aid founder and of the 8aid work 
for increase of learning may be divulged to the good example of foreign 
nations, and the honour and credit of this honourable city; it is 
thought meet that the s8aid lectures be applies to the best benefit 

and contentation of the auditors of both g8orts. Por which cause it 

is ordained, that the divinity lecture (whereof ouzht to be a most 
Special care that the game be done, as may best tend to the profit 

and edifying of Christian people within this City, and of 8uch other 

as Shall regort to the 8aid lecture) shall be publicly read in the 
place appointed of the 8aid college thrice every week one whole hour, 


whereof the two former lectures to be in the Latin, the third in the 
tnglish tongue. 


which third lecture, to avoid confusion and interruption 
in the course of reading, may be the effect of the two former lectures, 
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whicn were read next before in the Latin tongue. The divinity 

] 2cture in the Latin tongue is to be reed every Monday and Wednesday 
betwixt the hours of eizht and nine in the Torenoon, The Pnglisn 
lecture is to be read every Friday at the s8ane hour. 


VI. And forasmuch as creat and special care ought to be had touching 
the matter and points of doctrine, that are to be handled in the 8aid 
lecture (which is not to be enlarged or interningled with exhortatlion, 
being improper for a public lecture) and for that great need 1s at 
this present time, that the common people be well grounded in the 
chief points of Christian relizion;z and that the common adversary 

of the popish church, and other authors of new sects and 8trange 
opinions, who endeavour to pervert the minds of many ignorant people, 
may be refuted and met withall: it be thought meet that the divinity 
reader employ his time in the 8ound handling of 8uch controversies, 
as concern the chief points of our Christian faith, s8pecially those 
with the common adversary of the church of Rome; wherein he Shall 
endeavour to confirm the truth of doctrine now established in the 
church of England, and to confute the adverse part, and with great 
conscience and circumspection to boult out the true state of each 
controversy, Specially drawn from the Council of Trent, and the late 
writers of refined popery, and to overthrow their false opinions, 
first by scripture, then by consent of antiquity, and lastly by 
S8choolmen and chief writers of their own Side, not intermedling with 
domestic questions, or intestine differences, that are controverted 
touching the rites and manner of government of the church. 


VII. The law lecture is to be read thrice every week in the term time 
for one whole hour, whereof the two former lectures are to be read 
in the Latin tongue, the third lecture in the English tongue, as a 
brief collection or recapitulation of the two former lectures, that 
were read next before in the Latin tongue. The days appointed for 


the law lecture are Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, betwixt the hours | 
of eight and nine in the forenoon. ; 


VIII.Touching the course to be observed by the law reader it is thought 
meet in respect of the end of ordaining this lecture, and for the 
quality of the hearers, who for the most part are like to be merchants 
and other citizens, that the 8aid law lecture be not read after the ; 
manner of the university, upon any text of the civil course; but that 
the reader cull out 8uch titles and heads of law as best may &erve 

to the good, liking and capacity of the 8aid auditory, and are more 
ugual in common practice, which may be handled after the method of 


Wagenbekius and certain other, by definition, division, causes, 
material, formal, efficient, final, effects, contraries etc., for 
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that this method being first laid out and judicially handled, will 
be most pers8picuous and will leave nothing that is material in the 
whole law touching that matter, obscure and untouched. The heads 
and titles of 8uch matters, as 8geem fittest for this place and 
auditory are these which follow viz: 


De 
De 
De 
be 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 


De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 


justitia et jure. 
jurisprudentiaes 

jure perg8onarume 

legibus et consuetudine. 
acquirendo rerum dominio.e 


acquirenda, amittenda, recuperanda pogses8slonee. 


ugurpationibus et ugucapioni bus. 


Servitutibus urbanorum et rusticorum praedLorum. 


ugufructu. 
ugu et habitatione. 


rei vendicatione, jure Sistendi, vel arrestandi 
vel personase 


rati habitione. 

testamentis. 

haeredibus give executoribus. 

legatis. 

fidel commis8s0. 

verborum, et literarum obligationibus. 
gponsLionibus. 

fide jussoribus et mandatoribus. 
golutionibus et liberationibus. 
acceptilationibus. 

donationibus. 

uguris, et eo quod interest, et mora. 
emptione et venditione. 

locatione et conductione. 

gocietate. 

nuptiis ot gponsallibuss. 

polygamis. 

mandatos. 

negotiorum gestorum actione. 
actionibus ex contractu, vel delicto; et 


vel. delicto. 
De ludis illicitis., 
De injuriis et famosis libellis. 
De dolo malo. 
De contractibus innominatis. 
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guasl contractu, 


IX. 


De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
Si 
De 


praescriptionibus. 

testibus. 

fide instrumentorum. 

juris et facti ignorantia. 

publicis notariis, s8ive tabellionibus. 
termino moto. 

vi et vi armata. 

menso falsum modum dixerit. 

operibus publicis. 


Quod metus causa. 


De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 
De 


via publica et itinere publico. 

damno infecto guggrundis et projectis. 
exercitoria actione, vel magistro navis. 
nautis, cauponibus, et 8stabulariis. 
nautis, navibus, et navigatione. 
commerciis et mercatoribus. 
proxineticis. 

nautico faenore. 

monopoliis, aliisque conventionibus illlcitis. 
iactu et contributione Tienda. 
repraesaliis. | 
publicanis, et vectigalibus. 

nundinis. 

dardanariis et annonae flagellatoribus. 
bello. 

re et jure militari. 

praeda bellica. 

transfugis et emansoribus. 


poena eorunm qui res vetitas ad hostes deferunt. 


piratis. 


publico commeatu, vel 8alvo conductu. 
captivis et postliminio reversis. 
duello prohibito. 
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principum confaederationibus, foederibus et induciis. 


legatis principum. 
legationibus obeundis. 
lure regaliorum. 
nobilitate utraque. 
insignibus et armis. 
regulis iuris utriugsque. 


The physic lecture is to be read thrice every week in the term 


time, viz, upon Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, betwixt the hours 


of ten and eleven. 
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And forasgmch as the greatest part of the 


auditorie is like to be of such citizens and other, as have 8mall 
knowledge or none at all in the Latin tongue; and for that every 

man for his health's sake will desire to have some knowledge in the 
art of physick: it is thought good that the two first lectures be 
read in the Latin tongue, and the other lecture in the English tongue, 
as a brief collection or recapitulation of the two former lectures 

in the Latin tongue. Touching the matter of the 8aid lecture, albeit 
the 8ame is to be referred to the discretion of the reader; yet it 

is wished that he follow herein Pernelius' method, by reading first 
physiology, then pathology, and last therapeutic, whereby the body 

of the 8aid art may be better imprinted by good method in the studious 
auditors, rather than be disjointed and delivered out of order by 
exposition of 8ome part of Galen or Hippocrates. 


Xs The astronomy and geometry lectures are to be read in like manner, 
viz, either of the 8aid lectures thrice every week, Touching the 
matter of the 8aid lectures, the geometrician is to read, as followeth, 
viz, every Trinity term arithmetic, in Michaelmas and Hillary terms 
theor(et)ical geometry, and every Easter tera practical geometry. 


XI. The astronomy reader is to read first the principles of the 8phere, 
and theories of the planets etc, which being read and opened, he Shall 
apply them to use by reading geography and the art of navigation in 
gome one term of every year, The days appointed for the astronomy 
lecture are Monday, Wednesday and Friday between the hours of two and 
three in the afternoon, For geometry Tuesday, Thuraday, and Saturday 
at the 8ame hour in the afternoon, The first reading of the 8aid 


Lectures is to be in latin, the next in English, and &so following the 
game order. 


XII. The rhetoric lecture is to be read thrice every week in the term 
time, viz: upon Mondays, Wedneslays and Fridays by the 8space of one 
whole hour in the Iatin tongue, with a brief collection or 


recapitulaiion for one quarter of one hour in the English tongue, 
betwixt the hours of ten and eleven in the forenoon. 


XIII.The music lecture is to be read thrice every week in the manner 
following, viz, the theory part for an half hour in the English tongue 
and the practical part by consort of voices or of instruments for the 
other half hour. The days appointed for this lecture are Tuesday, 


Thursday and Saturday in the afternoon, betwixt the hours of three 
and four. 


XIV. Purther for more order and comliness sake it is thought meet that 
the 8aid lecturers 8hall read their lectures in 8uch habit, as the 
manner is of public readers in the universities, viz, in auch hoods 
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and habits as fit their degree. 


XV. Lastly for the good ordering and safe keeping of the 8aid 
house in decent order, it is thought convenient, that gome meet. 


person be thereto appointed, who is to keep the place of reading, 
cloisters, garden and other open and common places of the 8aid 
house, and to s8ee the gates shut and opened in convenient times. 
And to that purpose is to have his lodging within the Said house by 

the as8s8signment of the s8aid lecturers. The keeper is to be chosen 
and appointed by the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen, with the 
consent of the 8aid lecturers, or the greater part of them. 
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Reasons why the lectures in Gresham College ought to 
Bnglish tongue, all or part. 


The good, that will ensue will be more public. 


The founder 8eemeth to have a Special respect to the 


benefit of the citizens of whom few or none understand 
the Latin tongue. 


There is more hope of contribution from other citizens 
for the perfecting of this and other good works, if 

they may be employed to the common benefit of the 

people of the City, who will think themselves to be wholy 


deprived of the use of these lectures, if They be in the 
Latine. 


It will be less offensive and damageable to the universities, 
if they be read in the English tongue. 


The Mayor, Aldermen and Commons of the City to whom 1s 
committed the ordering of these lectures by the wLIll 
of the founder, think themselves bound in duty and 
conscilence 80 to provide, that they may be read with 
greatest profit to the people of the City. 


If they be in the Latin, it is like that some learned 

men will regort to them at the first for novelty's sake, 
but within 8hort time they will become 80l1itary and utterly 
unfurnished for the lack of auditors, whereby occasion 
will be taken to convert the revenue to gome other use 

or else to transfer them to the universities, which both | 
are contrary to the meaning of the founder. 


The Grecians taught all parts of learning in their own 
tongue; Varro, Cicero, and Caesar and other the wisest 
and the learnedest of the Romans laboured to have the 
like done in the Latin, The vulgar tongues at this tine, 


especially the Italian, Frencn and Snanish, both translate 
out of Latin and Greek, end write in their 8everal 


Languages all parts of learning, which hath much graced 
and benefited thoge countries. 


It will mach further the estimation of learning, which 
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none do despise, but guch as are ignorant, Now this 


reading in English will give the people 80 much taste 
of learning, as that they hall not despise it, as the 
ruder 8ort do; and yet make them withall to find their 
own wants, and gee how necessary it is to have learned 
men among them, who profess those arts. 
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Bnglish tongue, all or part. 
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I. 


Reasons why the Divinity Lecture ought to be in The 


The former reasons make most for the divinity lecture, 
for the necessity of that knowledge above the rest. 


If the reader expound the text of scripture, it is for 
none fitter than for the common people, who may and do 
mistake many places of g8cripture. If the controversies, 
the reading thereof in the English tongue, will ground 
the people in sound knowledge of the truth, when such 
points of doctrine, as they hear but 8shortly and 
s8lightly handled in sermons and ordinary lectures 

(which may rather be called 8germons than lectures, as 
standing the most part upon exposition and exhortation) 
Shall be goundly and largely delivered in the English, 
with plain proofs of the truth of our doctrine, and 
digproof of the sophistry of the adverse part, whereby 
religion will be well settled in the minds of the people, 
in whom there is great and general want of a grounded 
knowledge in the chief and principal points of religion. 


Many able to understand Latin, when they read it deliberately, 
and with examination, will never be able to understand 

the reader, when he speaketh Latin, which specially 
concerneth guch as have taken gome taste of grammar 

School learning, and have gone no further, as young 

gentlemen of the inns of court and 8such like. 


IT will be an especiall good means to breed reverence of 
learned ministers, when as divinity and the 8tudy thereof 
Shall appear to be a greater and harder matter, than that 
every 8imple man or woman 8hould take themselves to be 
great divines, as many now do, upon mere ignorance and | 
vaine presumption, because they have got a taste and 


gmattering of gome ordinary points that are often but 
8lenderly handled in the pulpitts. 
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Our recusants, and other 8ecret Papists, hall not be 80 
easilly able to gshake the faith and disquiet the minds of 
unlearned people, who for want of ground are 8nared and 
confounded with 8uch 8ubtle arguments as the Papists 


furnish themselves withall for that ve 
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The false and dangerous opinion, that the difference 
between us and the Popish church is about small trifles, 
maintained by our side rather for contention than tor 
conscience 8ake, 8hall be found false and slanderous, and 
a true and grounded detestation of Popery 8hall be bread 
in the nearts of fer M= jestv's Subjects. 


It may please God to make it a means for the conversion 
of s8ome Papists, who though they refuse to be present 
at 8ermons, yet peradventure will not snun altogether 
Sgcholastical lectures, at least will be content for the 
novelty of them to hear what the reader can say for our 
part; and 80 by the blessing of God may be cau;;ht, as 
Auzustine was by hearing of Aubrose. 


If it be objected that it will not be fit to have all 
controversies, or the reasons of both Sides made known 
to the people, it may be answered that the practice of 
the adversaries, who nave contrived the controverslies 
and framed their reasons in the gnglisn tonzue with as 
much subtlety as they can and advantage for their part, 
8how the necessity of writing and reading scholastically 
and learnedly in the English tongue, that the people may 
be able 8o much as may be, to maintain the truth professed 
by 80undness of reason, if they be a88ai(lll)ed by any of 
the Popish faction, The rest is to be referred to the 
digcretion of the reader, who is of 8mnall judgement if 


he cannot discern what is meet to be omitted and delivered 
openly in his English lectures. 
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4, Ordinances ani agreements tripartite between the Mayor 

and Commonalty and Citizens of London on the first part, the Wardens 
and Commonalty of the Mystery of the Mercers of the same City of 

the second party, and the lecturers already elected, appointed and 
placed in Gresham house on the third part, touching The good 
government of Gresham nhouse, and of the Lecturers therein abiding, 
for the continuance and increase of learning there, according to 

the intent and meaning of the last will and testament of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, late of London, knizht deceased. 


I Por that the chief care of the said Lord Mayor, Commonalty and 
Citizens of London, and of the Wardens and Commonalty of the Mystery 
of the Mercers of London is, tnat the last will and testament of the 
8aid Sir Thomas Gresham, touching his said mansion house and lectures 
there to be read, should be in all tnings truly performed according 

to the intent thereof. It is ordained and the said Lord Mayor and 
Commonalty and Citizens of London for them and their 8uccessors, 

and the Wardens and Commonalty of the Mystery of the Mercers of London 
for them and their 8uccessors, do assent and agree, that so long as 
they and tneir Successors, or any of them, shall be any title or means 
have, hold, or enjoy the said late mansion house of the 8gaid Sir 
Thomas Gresham, with the gardens, stables and all and Sinzular other 
the appurtenances in the parish of St. Hellen's in Bishopsgate street 
and St. Peters the Poor in London, they Shall permit and 8uffer, and 
they do by these presents peruit and suffer, the geven persons already 
elected and appointed, and 8even persons by them and their success8s0rs 
from time to time to be elected and appointed, being meet and 
Sufficiently learned to read the 8seven lectures mentioned in the last 
Will and testament of the said Sir Thomas Gresham, according to the 
intent of the 8aid will, to have the occupation of all the 8aid mansion 
house, gardens, and of all other the appurtenances, for them and 

every of them, there to inhabit 8tudy and daily to read the said 
Several lectures mentioned in the 8aid last will and testament of 

the 8aid Sir Thomas Gresham, according to the true intent thereof. 


IT. And furthermore for the credit of the place, the more increase 
of learning, and greater honour of the founder, it is thought meet 
and convenient, as well by the Lord Mayor, Commonalty and Citizens of 
London, and by the Master, Wardens and Company of Mercers, as als80 
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the persons appointed to read the 8aid lectures, vhat for the 
geciding of weighty uatters in controversy, and for the teaching 

of the principal and most materiall heads in all the 8a1d Several 
arts and Sciences there to be tauzht, that there be certain several 
80lemn lectures with great care and diligence to be performed by 
every of the 8aid lecturers in their several arts and 8sclences, 

at 8everal s8et days and times, as hereafter 18s expressed. 


III. These solemn and public lectures concerning matters in controversy, 
and other matters of great weight and moment, shall be performed at 
four terius throughout every year, in the manner and farm following, 
that is to say: The first term is to begin the Monday before the 
term of 53t. Michael of the common law, and to end with the same 
term. The Second term is to bezin the Monday next before Hillary 
term of the common law and to continue until the end of that term 

of the common law, The third term is to begin the Monday Sevennight 
after Baster day, and to end with Easter term of the common law. 

The fourth tern is to bezin the Monday before the Trinity term of 
the common law and is to continue for one whole monty viz, the space 
of twenty ei-ht days then next ensuing. 


IV. And forasmuch as the public reading (of) the 8aid lectures is 
to be performed in that manner as may most tend to the glory of God 
and the common benefit of the veople of this City, which we doubt 
not to be the principal ends of the 8said founder in ordaining the 
S8a1d lectures; and for that the greatest part of the inhabitants 
within the City understand not the Latin tongue, whereby the said 
lectures may become 80litary in a Short tine, if they shall be read 
in the latin tongue only; and yet withall it is very likely that 
divers strangers of f*creign countries who resort thither, and 
understand not the English tongue, will greatly desire to hear the 
reading of the 8gaid lectures, whereby the memory of the 3aid founder 
in the erecting of the said college for the increase of learning nay 
ve livulged to the good example of foreign nations, and the honour 
and credit of this honourable Citys it is thought meet that the said 
golemn lectures be applied to the best benefit and contentation of the 
auditors of both gorts. Por which cause it is ordained that 


V. The 8olemn lectures of divinity shall be publicly read in the 


place appointed of the said house, twice every week of the 8said terms 
one whole hour; whereof the former lecture to be in Iatin every 


Wednesday in the morning from eight of the clock until nine of the 
clock; and the second lecture to be in the Englisn tongue in the 
afternoon of the game day from two of the clock until three of the 


clock. And forasmuch as great and 8pecial care ought to be had 
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touching the matters and points of doctrine that are to be nandled 


in the 8aid 8olemn lectures of divinity, which are not to be enlarged 
or mnin-led with exhortations being improper for a public lecture; 

and for that great need is at this present time that the common 
people be well grounded in the chief points of the Christian 
religion, and that the comunon adversaries, the Popizh churca, an1 


other authors of new sects and strangse opinions who endeavour to 
pervert the ninds of ignorant peopl?, may be rected and met withell: 
it is thought meet that the divinity reader emoloy his time in the 
S214 solemn lectures in the vound handling of 8uch controversies as 
concern the chief points of our Christian faitn, egspecially those 
wherein the Church of England differs from the common adversaries 
the Papists and other 8ectaries; wherein he Shall endeavour to 
confirm the truth of doctrine now established in the Church of 
England and to refute the adverse party, and with great conscience 
and circumspection to boult out the true state of every controversy, 
especially drawn from the Council of Trent and the late writers of 
refined Popery, and to overthrow their false opinions, first with 
Scripture, then with consent of antiquity and lastly with schoolmen 
and chief writers. Provided always that he g8hall not impugn any 


doctrine, order, rite or ceremony received and allowed in the Church 
of Bngland. 


VI. The solemn lectures of law are to be read twice every week in 

the term time for one whole hour in the manner following, viz, 

for three quarters of the hour in the Latin tongue, and for the 

other quarter in the English tongue, which |shall be a brief collection 
Or rYecapitulation of that which was read in the Latin of the 8ame 
lecture. The times appointed for the 8olemn law lectures are every 
Tuesday of the game terms in the forenoon between eight and nine, and 
in the afternoon of the 8ame days from two of the clock until three of 
the clock, Touching the course to be observed by the law reader in 
those 8olemn lectures, it is tnought meet, in respect of the end of 
ordaining of this lecture and for the quality of the hearers, who 

for the most part are like to be merchants and other citizens, that 
The 8aid law lecture be not read after the manner of the university; 
but that the reader cull out such titles and heads of law, that best 


may 8erve to the good liking and capacity of the 8aid auditory, and 
are more ugual in common practice, which may be handled after the 


order of wegenbecius, and certain others, by definition, division, 
causes material, formal, efficient, final, effects, contraries; and 
for that this method being first laid out and judiciously nandled 
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will be most perspicuous, and will leave nothing that is material 
in the whole law, concerning that matter, obscure and untouched. 
The heads and titles of such matters as seem fittest for this place 
and auditory in those solemn lectures are these that follow, viz: 
(the list of titles is exactly the same as that in the first draft 
of the ordinances. ) 


VII. The 8olemn lecture of physic is to be read twice every week 

in the term upon Mondays, the first between the hours of eight and 
nine in the forenoon, and the second between the hours of two and 
three in the afternoon of the game day, And forasmuch as the greatest 
part of the auditory is like to be of such citizens and others, 

as have 8mnall knowledge or none at all in the Latin tongue, and for 
that every man for his health's sake will desire to have some 
knowledge in the art of physic; it is thought good that the first 
lecture be read in the latin, and the gecond in the English tongue. 
Touching the matter of the said solemn lecture, albeit the game is 

to be referred to the discretion of the reader; yet it is wished 

that herein he follow Pernelius his method, by reading first 
physlology then pathology, and lastly therapeutic; whereby the body 
of the 8aid art may be better imprinted by good method in the 8studious 
auditors, rather than be disjointed and delivered out of order by 
exposition of some part of Galen or Hippocrates. 


VIII. The 80lemn lectures of astronomy and geometry are to be read in 
the like manner viz, either of the 8aid lectures twice every week, 

on Friday astronomy, on Thursday geometry, between the hours of eight 
and nine in the forenoon, and two and three in the afternoon; whereof 
the lectures in the forenoon to be in Latin and the lectures in the 
afternoon to be in English, Touching the matter of the 8aid 8olemn 
lectures, The geometrician is to read as followeth, viz, every Trinity 
term arithmetic, in Michaelmas and Hillary terms theoretical geometry, 
in Easter term practical geometry. The astronomy reader is to read 

in his s0lemn lectures, first the principles of the 8phere and the 
theories of the planets, and the use of the astrolabe and the staff 
and other common instruments for the capacity of mariners; which 
being read and opened, he 8shall apply them to use by reading geography 
and the art of navigation in some one term of every year. 


IX. The 80lemn rhetoric lecture is to be read twice every week in 
the tern time upon Saturday; whereof the first must be in Latin, from 


eight of the clock until nine of the clock in the forenoon of the 
Same day; and the latter to be in English, from two of the clock in 
the afternoon until three of the clock of the game day. 
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Xe The 80lemn music lecture is to be read twice every week in 
manner following viz, the theory part for one half hour or thereabouts 
and the practical part by concert of voice or of instruments for 

the rest of the hour; whereof the first lecture to be in the Latin 
tongue, and the 8econd in the Enzlish tongue. The days appointed 

for the solemn lecture of music are Thursday and Saturday in the 
afternoons between the hours of three and four. And because at this 
time Mr. Doctor Bull is recommended to the place by the Queen's 

most excellent najesty, being not able to speak Latin, his lectures 


are permitted to be altogether in English 80 long as he shall continue 
the place of the music lecturer there. 


XI. Purther, for more order and comliness 8sake, it is thought 
meet that the said lecturers shall read their lectures in their 


hoods according to their degrees in the universities in |uch 80rt 
as they should there read the game lectures. 


XII. And touching the abiding and cohabiting of the gaid lecturers 
within the 8aid house, albeit the number being but small and 
themselves gupposed to be of that government and zood discretion 

as that it ghall not be greatly needfull that any governor or 
gSuUpervisor be 8et over them for the good government of the 8gaid 
house; yet forasgmuch as in every Society it is very meet for the 
avoiding of all confusion and emulation, which may otherwise happen 
even amongst men of best quality, that certain orders should be 
obs8erved in their open meetings and conversing together: It is 
now therefore, by the agent aforesaid, ordered that guch of the 
gaid 8geven lecturers, as the Lord Mayor, Commonalty and Citizens 

of London and their 8uccess80rs and the Master, Wardens and Company 
of the Mercers and their guccessors, Shall from time to time 
nominate and appoint, shall for 8o long time only as they 8hall 
from time to time limit and appoint, have the oversight and charge 
within the gaid mansion house, to gee the due execution of all the 
ordinances now made and agreed upon, and hereafter to be made and 
agreed upon, by the Mayor, Commonalty and Citizens of London and 
their guccessors and by the Master, Wardens and Company of the 
Mercers of London and their 8guccess80rs, and als by the Readers for 


the time being, for the good government of the 8aid house and continuance 


of the 8aild lectures according to the will of the 8aid Sir Thomas 
Gresham the founder; who for the time of his charge and oversight 
ghall have the first and chief place in all their assemblies and 


meetings in the g8aid house. And the rest of the gaid lecturers 8hall 

have and take their places in the gaid house every one of them in the 

Same manner, form and degree as they 8nould do in the universities in 
2Tl. 
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respect of their professions, degrees and antiquities, witnout any 
emulation or 8trife. Wherein if any controversy 8hall fortune to 
arise, the game 8hall be decided by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and 
Commons of this City and by the Wardens and Commonalty of the mystery 
of the Mercers. In which order the 8said lecturers shall show 
themselves in the place of their public reading in one certain 

geat or pew (which Shall be erected for them) the first day of the 
physic lecture in every term aforesaid. 


XIII. And where the mansion house of tne said founder 1s by nim 
2iven as well for the dwelling place of the said lecturers to be 
there resiant as for the public readin-= of the said lectures: It 

is further ordered that the 8aid lecturers shall reside and lodge 

in tneir Several lodgings appointed for them within the said house, 
according to the will of the said Sir Thomas GresSham, and especially 
during the term which shall be appointed for their public reading; 


for the oversight of these lectures, appointed by the Lord Mayor, 
Commonalty and Citizens of London, and by the Wardens and Commonalty 
of the mystery of the Mercers, or the greater part of them Shall 
allow. Provided that the said lecturers, nor any of them, Shall 
entertain or lodge within their chambers any Stranger, gave Sucn 
only as are attendant about themselves for their daily Service, 


above the Space of four iights in one term, nor above sixteen nichts 
in the whole year. 


XIV. And forasmuch as the said readers by the last will and ordination 
of the said founder are to be single and unmarried men and 80 to 

live and converse together as collegiate persons within the said 

house, whereby they 8hall want convenient means for providins of their 
diet and other necessaries: ITIt is further ordered for their better 
Sgoclety amongst themeelves, and the ease of charges, that the said 
lecturers upon reasonable warning given them by the Lord Mayor and 
Court of Aldermen and the Master and Wardens of the Company of the 
Mercers, 8hall erect one common table or ordinary diet to be maintained 
by a common charge or contribution among themselves by equal 
proportions during the term of their public readings, referring the 
meagure and proportion thereof to their own digscretions, except by 
reason of some infirmity; in which case they are not compelled to 

pay their rates or ordinary contributions towards their table or 

common diet, but may provide and have their diet in their own chambers 
or elsewhere as they 8hall think good, upon warning given to him that 
hath the charge and oversight of their non commoning for the week, 
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half week etc., and upon like warnin=s to return and enter upon 
their former commons. Provided that the 8aid readers 8hall not 
entertain at their common table, not being of their own company 
2bove the number of 8even persons, being students and men of credit. 
Provigdead that there be no common diceing, cards, or other unlawfull 


games there used, unless it be to shoot or bowl for the exercise of 
their bodies and convenient recreation. 


XV. Ana for the better ordering of the 8aid house and the performing 
of that trust, by the last will of the said founder committed to 

the Mayor, Aldermen and Commons of this City of London, and the 
Company of the Mercers: It is further ordered that 8uch visitors 

as by them are or 8hall be appointed, 8shall make thexr repair twice 
every year to the 8gaid house, and more times if they Think it meet, 
and shall there sit in some 8uch convenient room as themselves shall 
think meet, and enquire touchins the estate and government thereof, 
and the execution of the will of the -8aid Sir Thomas Gresham, and 
the due observation of the laws and ordinances set down and devised 
for the good government of the game house and readers; who shall 
have power to reform the disorders, which they Shall find to be There 
comnitted, contrary to the laws and orders of that house already 
established and hereafter to be established. And in case They shall 
find any other defect or inconvenience, which shall need reformation 
(which may fall out, for that by experience and tract of time it is 
best found what is necessary or defective in laws) they 8hall note 
the 8ame, and Show their opinions to the Mayor, Aldermen and Common 
Council of this City, and the Company of Mercers, what they think 
meet; whereupon further order may be established from time to time, 
as 8hall be thought meet for the government of the 8aid house. 


XVI. Touching the private demeanour of the said readers, albeit 

1t 18s not to be doubted but that every one of them will behave 

himself with that sobriety, as becomes men of that degree and profession 
who are to teach and instruct others, as well by their good and honest 
conver8atlon, as by their readings and public discourse; yet forasmuch 
as there is no man of 80 great knowledge, but that he may fall 

through infirmity and evil example (except he be zuided by the 8pirit 
of God) whereby offence and 8candal may arise not only to the rest 

of the society but also to this City and the governors thereof: 

It is thought meet and is ordered that if any of the readers (which 
Goa forbid) |hall be noted and convicted of any great or notorious 
offence, or Shall be found 80 negligent and remiss in his public 
reading, as that the end of the foundation (which is the competent 
handling and teaching in the several faculties which are appointed to 
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be read by the will of tne founder) shall seem thereby to be neglected 
or di8apvointed; or that ne shall obstinately impugn the orders and 
rules made or to be made for the governuent of the gaid house, or 
become infamous: then the Mayor, Commonalty and Citizens of London, 
and the Haster, Wardens and Company of the Hercers of London for the 
time being, may procede to deprivation of the Teader who shall $0 
offend, and thereupon some other more fit person to be elected, 
according to the intent of tne last will of Sir Thomas Gresham;z or 
otherwise they may inflict upon him | uch mulet and chastisement, as 

to their discretions shall geem meet. 


XVII. Also for the safe keeping and ood ordering of the said house 
it is thought convenient as well by the Mayor, Commonalty and 
Citizens of London, as by the Master, wardens and Company of the 
Mercers of London, and also by the lecturers elected and appointed 
as above, that some meet person be hereto appointed who 1s to keep 
the place of reading, cloisters, carden and other open and common 
places of the 8aid house clean and 8weet, and to see the gates shut 
and opened in convenient tines. And to that purpose he 1s to have 
his lodging in the said house by the assienement and consent of the 
Said persons aforesaid. Which keeper is to be chosen by the Lord 
Mayor and Court of Aldermen, and the Master and Wardens of the Company 


of Mercers, with the assent of the lecturers or the greater part of 
Them. 


XVILI.Moreover it is ordered and agreed, that no part of the said 
manslon houge, or any the appurtenances to the game belonging, Shall 
hereafter be let out to yearly rent, or otherwise, but remain to 


the uges appointed by the 8aid Sir Thomas Gresham, according to the 
true meaning of his will. 


XIX. And it is lastly ordered by the agsent aforesaid, that 
foreasmuch as in the making of these ordinances the chief care of 

all the persons trusted herein was, and is, to have the true intent 

of the last will and testament of the said Sir Thomas Gresham touching 
the premisges to be duly performed and executed in all things; and 
therefore if any ordinance, rule or law before 8et down, or hereafter 
to be 8et down, shall be thought contrary to the gaid will and 
testament of the 8aid Sir Thomas Gresham, or to tend to hinder or 
impeach the due execution thereof; that the game ordinance, rule or 


law 8hall be void, and of no force, any thing herein to the contrary 
in any wise notwithstanding. 


In witness whereof the said Mayor, Commonalty and 


Citizens of London, and the 8gaid Wardens and Commonalty 
2174. 


of the mystery of the Mercers of London, have by these 
presents 8et their 8everal common seals, and the 8aid 
lecturers have sSubscribed their names, this sixteenth 
day of January in the fortieth year of The reign of our 
govereilgn lady Elizabeth, by the grace of God Queen of 


England, France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith . . 
etc. 1597(8)" 
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Details Relating to the Elections of the Gresnam 
Profess80rs 1597-1661. 


a) Column 1 gives the date of the election and indicates 
whether it is a City (C) election or a Mercers (HM) election. 


b) Column 2 gives the names of the candidates. A figure 

in brackets imnediately after a name indicates the number of 
occasions upon which a candidate has stood for election to Gresham 
College. 


e) Column 3 names the chair for which the election is being 
made. | 


a) Column 4 denotes the individual or institution g8ponsoring the 
candidates. 


e) Pigures in the occasional colum 5, indicate, where known, 


the votes cast for each of the candidates. 


II, 


9th March 1596/7. Wootton Anthony. Divinity. GC2mbridge. 
GC DT. Latewar. Oxford. 
Mr. Abbott. Oxford. 


9th March 1596/T. Brerewood Edward. ASTrYonomy . UxfFord . 
Ce Mr. Budden. Oxford. 
Mr. James. Oxford. 


3th March 1596/7. Briggs Henry. Geometry . Cambridge. 
0; Mr. Budden (2). Oxford . 
Mr. Jaues (2). Oxford. 


9th March 1596/7. Bull John. Music. Queen Elizabeth TI. 
Ce Mr. Gifford. Oxford. 


Mr. Newton. Oxford. 


11th March 1596/7. HMountlow Henry. Civil Law. Cambridge. 
M. Dr. Cowell. Cambridges. 

Dr, Masters. Oxford. 

Dr. Martin. Oxford. 


11th March 1596/7. uvwinne Henry. Oxford. 
| Ms Dr, Buste. 

Dr. JeSSOÞP. 

Mr. Watn. 


11th March 1596/7. Willis Caleb. Rhetoric. Oxford. 
M. Mr. Ball. Oxford. 
Mr, Beche. Cambridge. 
Wright. Cambridge. 
Randall. Certificate from 
Cambridge. 
SNAarÞPe | Sir John Stanhop. 


14th August 1598, Ball Richard. Rhetoric. Elizabeth 1 via Sir 
M. John Stanhop. 
Sharp. (2) Elizabeth 1 via Ceasar 
and Killigrew. 
Jes880Þp. (2) 
Barnett. 
Raines. 
Dayes. 
Crooke. 
Beeche. 
Boile. 


7th October 1598. 
GC. 


5th Pebruary 1601/2. 


27th June 16053. 
+ 


14th July 1604. 
Co 


4th March 1606/7. 
Co 


May l60T. 


September 160T. 


M. 


20th December 1607. 
GC. 


17th November 1610. 
MM 


135th December 1610. 
GC, 


Gray duzn. 


Birde Thomas. 


Bull John. 


Dakins William. 


Mr. Hutton. 


Mountayne George. 
Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Thomgon. 

Mr. Chapman. 

Mr. Gifford. (3) 
Mr. Hines. 


Corbett Clement. 
Dr. Cowell. (2) 


Mounsell Peter. 


Dr. Hunton. 
Dr. Campeon. 
Symon Baskerville. 


Clayton Thomas. 


Tavernor John. 


O8bolston William. 
Dr. wWalsall. 


26th September 1612(?) Brooke Samuel. 
Co. Daniel Price. 


10th November 16153. 
M. 


Eden Thomas. 


2T8. 


DLVLNLLY « 


MUSIC. Deputy for Bull absent 


throuen 111lness. 


Music. (returned after illness. ) 


Divinity. James I. robert Cecil. 
Suffolk. Devonshires. 
Cambridge University. 
Fulke Greville 


DLVLnNLity . James 1. Robert Cecil. 

Law 

PhysIic. James I. Oxford 
University. 


8. 


1. 


©. 
1. 
1. 


8. 


Thomas Middleton. Robert 


Bateman. Robert 
Middleton. 

James LI. 
Lord Chamberlain. 
Robert Cecil. 


Mus1Cs 
MaSLlC. Kaster and Pellows of 
Balliol, University 
of Oxford. 
Divinity. Lord Ellesmere.Oxford. 5. 
I. 
Divinity. Prince Henry/Charles? $5. 
Prince Henry/Charles? 
Law. James I. Clement Corbet. 


Fellows of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. 


d 


11th November 1613, William Thomas. As8tronomy . Christechurch Oxon. 
Co. Dr. Samael Turner. 
Christopher Wren. 
Edmand Gunter. 
Phillip Bradshaw. 


14th January 1613/14.Croke Charles. Rhetoric. Bishop of London. 


Mo Sir John Croke. 
William O8bolston (2) 


25th October lo15. Winston Thomas. Physic. 
M. Dr. Symeon Foxe. 
DT. Otwell Meverall. 
Dr. Collins. 
Mr. Thomas Laiton. 
Mr. Thomas Grent. 


26th May 1619. Croke Henry. Rhetoric Christ Church, Oxford. 
M. Bragenose, Oxford. 
George Croke. 
Mr. Nicholas Toose. 
Mr. Samuel Bourne. 


6th March 1619/20. Gunter Edmund. (2) Astronomy. 


25th July 1620. Turner Peter. Geometry. 
6 


2nd January 1626/7. Gellibrand Henry. Astronomy, Trinity Oxon. 


0. John Bainbridge. 
Mr. Paine. 


Mr. Harrigon. 
Mr. Bunbury. (withdrew before actual election). 


15th April 1627. Vilkinson Edward. Rhetoric. 
M. George Gill. 


20th November 1629. Holdeworth Richard. Divinity. 
Ce | 


22nd Pebruary 1630/1.Creaves John. Geometry. Archbishop Abbott. Bishop 
Laud. Peter Turner. John 


Bainbridge. Merton college 
Oxford. 


20th March 1636/7. Poster Samuel. A8tronomy . 6. 
Cs Bourman. ; 
Merest. 


Ent. (withdrew before election). 
Meggs. (withd rew before election). 


25th November 1537. 
GC. 


28th August 1638. 
Ce 


7th March 1638/9. 
M., 


27th July 1640, 
M. 


26th May 1641. 
(6 


26th October 1641. 
Ce 


13th June 1643. 
M. 


15th November 1643. 
C. 


29th March 1644. 
M. 


13th June 1648. 
(6 


4th May 1649. 
M. 


Murray Mungo. 
Mr. Merest. (2) 
Mr. Bourman. (2) 


AStronomy ., 


Knight Richard. 
Thomas Horton. 
George Wilson. 
walter Artson. 


Gooderidge John. 
Bartholemew Barnes. 


Rhetoric. 


Thorneton Benjamin. Civil Law. 


Poster Samuel. (2) Astronomy. 
Thomas Bourman. (3) 


Horton Thomas. (2) 
Whicheott Benjamin. 


Divinity. 


De Laune Paul. 
Dr. Guidon. 
Dr. Charlet. 
Dr. Ridsley. 


Physic. 


Button Ralph. 
Mr. Nicholas Gunton., 
Mr. Nathaniel Chamberlain. 


Geometry. 


Cro8se Joghua. 
Jogeph Thicknes. 


Civil Law. 


Whistler Daniel. Geometry. 


Leonard Thomas . 
Francis Hewes. 
Stephen Skynner. 
Humphrey Newton. 
William Conyers. 
Dr. John Pepis. 


Civil Lav. 


Bond John. Civil Law. 


Charles TI. 


Richard Culverwvell. 


Trinity Hall Cambridge. 


Sir Ig8aac Pennington. 


Nathaniel Brent. 


4. 


0. 


' 


1. 
1. 


4, 
1. 


4, 
by 


12th March 1649/50. 
M. William Conyers. (2) 
Stephen Skynner. (2) 
Petty William. 
C. Luke Ridgely. 
Jogeph Ayloffe. 


7th Pebruary 1650/1. Mugic. 


Mr. Jues. 
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25rd July 1652. 
Ve 


20th August 1652. 
Me 


218t October 16553. 
+ 


29th November 1054. 
Me 


7th November 1655. 
M. 


19th May 1656. 
Cs 


7th August 1657. 
Co 


7th August 1657. 
GC. 


8th June 1659, 
M, 


23raA October 1660. 
Ms 


1th June 1661. 
GC. 


Recommended by Daniel 


Whistler to be his 


Rooxe Lawrence. ASTYONOoMny 
Ricnard Hunt. 
John Leake. 
Thomas Almon. 
Dr. Samuel Collins. 
winston Thomas. (2) Physic. Willian Lenthall. 
Mr. Rawlins. Geometry . 
guUubstitute. 
Hunt Richard. (2) Rhetoric. 


Dr. Stephen Skynner. (3) 
Mr. John Plerson. 


Goddard Jonathan. 
Stephen Skynner , (4) 
Ralph Flyer. 

Dr. Luke Rugeley. (2) 


PhySiC. 


Until quaghed on the 19th 


December 1656 at the 
instigation of Thomas 


Gifford George. Divinity. 

Ralph Venning. Horton. 
Mr. Jancombe. 

Rooke Lawrence. Geometry. 

Wren Christopher. AStronomy ., 

Thomas Almon.(2) 

Croone William. Rhetoric. 


Richard Pearson. 


Thorneton Benjamin.(2) Civil Law. 


Gifford George. Divinity. Charles 
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LI. 


III. 


GRESHAM COMMITTEE MEMBERS 1596-1660. 


"Cn before a nane indicates a City representative on the Gresham 
Committee. 


"M" before a name indicates a member of the Mercers Company. 


"?" before a name means that I have been unable to place the member 
80 denoted among either the City or the Mercers representatives. 


The dates denote each member's first and last recorded appearance 
on the committee. 


The numbers represent each member's total nunber of appearances on 
the Gresham committee. 
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Abbott Morris. 
2 


Adams Thomas. 
Adams William. 
Ag&e *7 

Aleyn Thomas. 
Andrewes Thonas. < 
Antrobus William. 
Arnold. ? 

Atkin Thomas, £ 
Audley Henry. 
Avery Samuels 


Babbington John. 
Backhouse Rowland. 
Barkes John. 
Barebone Fraise God. 


Barnet (Barret) ? 
6 


Barneham Benedict. = 


Barnes Edward. 
Barnes Bartholemew. 
Barkly., ? 

Bateman Anthony. 
Bateman Robert. 
Bateman William. 
Batty. ? 
Bedinfield. ? 
Bellamy ? 

Bennet Thomas. 
Bennet Thomas jun. 
Biddulph Theophilus. 
Bishop. ? 

Bladwell., ? 
Boureman. ? 
Bramley Thomas. 
Brandreth Henry. 


Bromfield Lawrence (Major) 


Browne Humphrey. 
Browne Edwin. 
Buckner. ? 
Burrish Georges. 


1615-40. 
1045-53. 
1646-47. 
1655-56. 
1660=- 
1648-52. 
1652-60. 
1645 
1632-61 
1639-43. 
16553. 


1043-45. 
1606=-39. 
1625-30, 
1651-52. 
1653-58. 
1597-98. 
1600-28. 
1599. 
1598-99. 
1655. 
1626-42. 
1654. 
163T. 
1651. 
1652. 


1596-1622. 


1604-20. 
1054-58. 
1626-30, 
1632-45, 
1628-40, 


1596-16053. 


1651-58. 
1646=50. 
1652-60. 
1640-59. 
1627-29. 
1629-52, 
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Cambell James. 
CambeLll Thomas. 
Camfield. ? (Colonel) 
Carleton Bigby. 


Carleton Edward. 
Carl=ton Thomas. 
Castelin d. 
Chamberlan Abranan. 
Chamberlan Thomas. 
Chapman. ? 

Chesham., ? 

Chester William. 


1632-41 
1-96-1615. 
1047-52. 
1632-34. 
1041-54. 
1654-60. 
1600-01. 
1649. 
1643-60. 
1633-43. 
163T. 
1598-1604, 


Chitterbrooke (Clutterbooke) . 1648. 


Chiverton Richard. © 
Churchman Thomas. 
Clowes Thomas. 
Cobb William. 
Cockayne Willian. 
Conny. ? 
Coppinger Francis. 
Coppinger Ralph. 
Cordell John. 4 
Cordell Thomas. 
Cowper. ? 


Cox. ? (Lieutenant Colonel). 


Cranfield Lionel, 22 
Craven William. 
Crewe Ralph. 

Cropley Edward. 
Culling. ? 
Culverwell. ? 


Dale William. 
Daniel William. 
Dawney. ? 
Deicrow. ? 
Derham Beldwin.e 
Dethick John, i 


1651-58. 
1652. 
1647. 
1597. 
1623-26. 
1642-50. 
1645-54. 
1645-57. 
1629-48. 
1596-1619. 
1634. 
1660. 
1615-17. 
1601-18. 
1596=-98., 
1623=60., 
1656=5T. 
1602. 


1614. 
1649, 
1652. 
162T. 
1596-1601. 


164 9-57 © 


Doyley. ? (Lieutenant Colonel)1651. 


Duckett John. 


Eas8twick Stephen. 12 
Edwards. ? 


Blwick James. 


16553. 
1606. 
1596-1606. 
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ErneS., ? 


Penton. ? (Colonel) 
Ferrers d. 
Ferrers William. 
Fish Cornelius. 
Fishbourne. ? 
Flyer. ? 

Foote Thomas. 12 
Fowke John, = 
Puller Francis. 
Purnor. ? 

FySon. ? 


Gardner John. 
Garford Richard. 
Garrard John. 
Garret John. 

Gayer John, £2 
Gethin., ? 

Gibbes William. 
Glide Richard. 
Glover. ? 

Goddard Richard. 
Godden. ? 
Golagmith., ? 

Gore. ? 

Gower Thomas (Colonel ) 
Greene John. 
Greenhill William. 


Halliday V. 
Hammersley Hugh. 
Harvey John. 
Harvey John. 
Harrisgon Gilbert. 
Hawley. ? 
Heathe., ? 
Hemming., ? 
Herring Michael. 
Hicks Baptist, 
Higgs William. 
Hobgon John. 
HYobgon William. 


Hogan Edmund. 


1651-52. 


1649. 
1622, 
1599-1625. 
1603-26. 
1623-24. 
1634-41. 
1651-54. 
1625. 
1628-29. 
1599-1600. 
1639. 


1603-17. 
1651-53. 
1598-1621. 
1598-1618. 
1647. 
1654-58. 
1652-57. 
1648-49. 
1627-37. 
1603. 
1660. 
1615-26. 
1653. 
1654-57. 
1641-50. 
1645. 


1616=22., 
1632-36. 
1597-1610. 
1632-42, 
1645-57. 
1649, 
1616-17. 
1631. 
1643. 
1596-1628. 
1602. 
1649. 
1643. 


235, 


MR 


10. 


12. 
15. 


22. 
1T. 
10. 


Holland, ? 


Holliband David. 
Honeywood William. 
Hooker. ? (Colonel). 


Horton, ? 
Hotham Edmund ., 
Howe. ? 

Hunt, ? 


Jenner Thomas. 
Jones Peter. 
JUXONs, ? 


Kent. ? 
Kenwick., ? 
Kilburn. ? 
King. ? 
Kinder. ? 


Langham Samuel. 
Lawler. ? 
Lawley. ? 
LawsOn. ? 
Lazenby. ? 
Leate Nicholas. 
Lee ISaac. 
Leman John. 
LeVegon. ? 
Libby. ? 

Lloyd Charles. 
Lowe Thomas. 
Iucas William. 


Mead Robert. 


Mico Samel. 
Milner Tempest. 
Minns. ? 

Moore John. 
Morgan. ? 
Morris. ? 


Moyer. ? 


TJumley Martin. * 


Middleton Hugh .- | 
Middleton Thomas . 13. 


Mongeley Nicholas. 


1631=52. 
1596-97. 
1635-47. 
1646-47. 
1602. 
159T. 
1600-1. 
1643-54. 


1649, 


1654. 
1637. 
1615-16. 
1659. 
1635-44. 


1648. 
1607-14. 
1642. 
1651. 
1655-56. 
1622-31. 
1657-60. 
1622-32. 
1604. 
1633. 
1654. 
1598-1602, 
1597-98, 
1625-34. 


1645-46. 
1614-31. 
1614-31. 
1646-56. 
1658. 

1658. 
1596-1606 . 
1629-30. 
1632, 
1596-1601. 
1654. 
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15. 


Newton. ? 


Newton Henry. 


Orme, ? 


Palmer Andrew. 


Peck Francis. <2 


Parke. ? 


Pennington Igaac.,. — 


Pennington 1. 
Perry. ? 
Peyton. ? 
Pregton. ? 
Poole John. 
Povy. ? 
Potter. ? 


Rainsford. ? 
Rawson Williane 


Reynardson Abraham. — 


22 


Rainton Nicholas. << 


Rider William. 
Rider Theophilus. 
Robinson Arthur. 
Robinsgon. ? 
Robinson. ? 

Rowe Henry. 24 
Rowe Henry. 

Rowe Oven. 22 


Royden Marmaduke. 26 


Sabyne ? 

Salter. ? 
Sanders. ? 
Slaney Humphrey. 
Slaney. ? 
Smeaton. ? 

3nyth Thomas. = 
Smith. ? 

Soame Stephen, 
Sotherton Novell. 
Stanes. ? 
Speere. ? 


Spurstowve William. 28 


28T ® 


1660. 


1597. 
1654. 
1654. 
1643-45, 
1622. 
1628-34, 
1598-1607. 
1605. 
1616-32. 
1656=5T. 
1651. 


1657. 
1649-51. 
1648-49. 
1634-42, 
1601-08. 
1643. 
1613-34. 
1600. 
1653-54. 
1596-1608, 
1629-60. 
1651. 
1632-41. 


1626, 
160T. 
1658=60. 
1634-41. 
1649. 
1655-56. 
1596-1603. 
l162T. 
1596-1620. 
1598-1607. 
1653=60. 
1625. 


30. 


6T. 
25). 


Stint.e ? 


Thwaits. ? 

Terry. ? 

Tichbourne Robert. £2 
Trott. ? 

Turner Richard. 


Underwood William. 


Vincent WLILlliam., 


Vyner Thomas. 20 


Walthall William. 
Walthall. ? 

Warner John, <E* 
vaste Christophere 
vaterhouse Francis. 
Watts John. 

Wwest. ? 

Whitmore George. 2 
Wilforde Thomase. 
Williams. ? 
Wollaston John, <2 
Woods John. 
WVoodrowe. ? 

WOrS8OP. ? 

Wright John. 

Wynne Georges 


1617. 


1649-58. 


1599. 
1645. 


1654-57. 


1654-60. 


1632. 
1647-48, 


1646-49, 
159T. 


1645. 


1637-42, 


1597-1602. 


16253=2T. 
1643-52, 
1653-54. 
1606. 

1627. 

1649-51. 
1654-57. 
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4, 


Do 


T, 


_ On March 18t 1639 he was appointed the King's lieutenant within 


Brother of George Abbott, Archbishop of Canterbury, and of Robert 
Abbott, Bishop of Salisbury. He was the gon-in-law of Bartholemew 
Barnes who was also a GresSsham committee member. Abbott was M.P. 
for Hull l620-2 and 1624-5, and for the City of London in 16206. 


the City and Suburbs of London while Charles himnself was in the 
North, He was given full authority, at his discretion, to protect 
the inhabitants of London against the King's enemies and to impose 
martial law. At times the energy he expended in the execution of 
this office appears to have been exces8sive. He was a very vigilant 


collector of Ship Money, not 8paring thosge who refusged to pay. He 
died in December 1642. 


He was a "e8turdy cavalier" and 8pent considerable gums in aid of the 
royal cause. As Lord Mayor in 1646 he was guspected of having 

hidden the King in his house after Charles had escaped from parliamentary 
custody. He was impeached in September 1647 on account of his 
oppogition to the army, but the impeachment was dropped in June 1648. 
According to Mullinger, Adams was persuaded by Richard Holdsworth, 


Gregham Profess80r of Divinity to found the chair of Arabic at 
Cambridge. 


Andrewes was one of the leaders of the parliamentary party in the 
City, He was a member of the court which tried the King and was 
pregent when 8gentence was pronounced, though he did not sign the 
warrant of execution. He held many City offices including membership 
of the Militia Committee, and though he weathered all the political 
8torms of the Interregnum, he carried his religious Tndependency and 
rYepublicanism with more conviction than some of his fellow Aldermen. 


Atkin with Pennington and Wollaston, formed the nucleus of the 
puritan party on the Court of Aldermen, He was one of the five 
Aldermen placed upon the 8pecial tribunal for the trial of the 
King. Pearl claims that "..the politics of his world interested 
him legs than the bugsiness pickings.” He profited from 8upplying 
cloths and provisions for the army and received Bishops' lands in 
return for his frequent loans to Parliament. 


Barebone was a Baptist, a leathergeller and a rabid anti-Stuart. He 


was a member of the Nominated Parliament of 1653 which is Sometimes 
referred to as the "Barebones" Parliament. 


Barneham was the father-in-law of Francis Bacon. 


Nephew of the earlier Thomas Bennet; brother-in-law of Sir Baptist 
Hickss, Viscount Camden also a Gresham committee member, and of 
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I. 


10. 


12. 


15. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Sir Humphrey May, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 


An "opportunist" ready to acquiesce in, and to promote a restoration 


of the monarchy when opportunity would offer, but also equally ready 
to adopt the existing status quo. 


Very probably Cordell was a Royalist, since, in the l640's, he 

was pasged over on geven 8Successive occasions for the mayoralty. 
Cordell's name appears among a list of thirty sgeven delinquents 
1mprisoned in Crosby House in October 1642 for "denying to contribute 
to(wards the) public 8afety.” He was imprisoned again in 1643 for 
his refusal to pay as8es8sments., In s8pite of his oprosition to 


Parliament he was twice elected Master of the Mercers Company in 
the 1640's. 


Cranfield, who owed his initial advancement to the influence of the 
Duke of Buckingham, was later created Earl of Middlesex. He Took 
a prominent part in the attack on Francis Bacon, and temporarily 


placed the royal finances on a Stable footing, He was impeached 
in 1624. 


One of the puritan members of the Court of Aldermen, he was "knighted" 
by the Protector in 1656, but had to leave his ward at the Restoration. 


A puritan who gained a geat on the Common Council in the elections of 
December 1641. He was a very active Parliamentarian: he supplied 


cloth to the Parliamentary armies, was appointed a commissioner of 
the customs and was one of the Trustees of Bishops' Lands. 


Poote was a leading political Independent. In December 1657 he was 
"cnighted"” by the Protector; in November 1660 he was created a 


Baronet by Charles II, but he was later barred from all office by 
the Act of Oblivion. 


Fowke refuged to pay Charles' un-Parliamentary levy of tunnage and 
poundage in 1627 and was imprisoned on the orders of the Privy Council 
while his goods to the value of £5,827 were geized by the officers of 
the customs. He algo refuged to pay increased impositions on currants. 


As a gsheriff he was very active in enforcing the payment of Ship 
Money. In the 1640's he was a political Presbyterian or neo=-Royalist. 
His 8ympathies for the King were well known and Robert Baillie, one 
of the Scots commissioners, degscribed him as "..a greater malignant 


than 8ectary.” Although elected Lord Mayor in 1646, he was eventually 
Temoved from all offices by the order of the Commons. 


Gibbes originally 8ided with Parliament in the constitutional 
quarrel with the King bui began to vere over to 8upport of Charles 


when the City was subjected to heavy taxation by Parliament. He 
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became more right wing and Presbyterian as the 1640's progressed, 
and was involved in the 1643 attemyvt by City Royalists to effect 
an immediate g8ettlement with the King. He was not a man of strong 


principle and his political allegiances seem to have been rather 
g8hallow. 


Created Viscount Camden in May l628, M.P. for Tavistock l620-=2; 
M.P., for Tewkesbury 1624-5, 1626, 1628, His brother was Sir Michael 
Hicks, who was 8ecretary to both Sir William and Sir Robert Cecil. 
This family connection secured lucrative 8ilk contracts at court for 


Sir Baptist Hicks, Thomas Bennet, a member of the Gresham committee, 
was his brother-in-law. 


M.P. Denbigh 1603, 1614, 1620, 1623, 1625 and 1628. In October 1622 
he was created a baronet by James I with remission of the customary 
fees in recognition of his enterprise and engineering 8kill as 
desizner and builder of the New River. James also confirmed to hin 
the lease of the Mines Royal in North Wales and exempted him from 


the payment of royalty on whatever precious metals he might find. He 
does not appear to have been politically active. 


M.P., for Merionethshire in 1597-8 and for London 1624-6, Brother of 
the above Thomas Middleton was imprisoned briefly in 1603 for refusing 


to serve as Alderman of Queenhithe. He was largely indebted for his 
early advancement to Sir Francis Walsingham, In the Parliaments of 
the 1620's he was a 8trong opponent of the court party. At the end 
of his life he co-operated with Roland Heylyn in financing the 
publication of the first portable Welsh Bible and other Welsh 
devotional works. His 8strong Puritanism did not however prevent him 
from sheltering and befriending his Roman Catholic brother William 
Middleton, who had settled in Flanders with a Flemish wife and became 
an ag880ciate of Hugh Owen the Catholic conspirator. 


A draper of Watling street and one of the foremost suppliers of cloth 
to the Parliamentary forces. He was a member of the Common Council 
from 1637, was elected to the Militia Committee in 1642 and geems to 
have given his support to the Independents in 1647. 


M.P, for London 1640-53, 1659-60, Pennington played a crucial role 
in organising 8upport for Parliament in the City. He was far more 


radical than most of his colleagues on the Aldermanic bench. He 
was a constant money raiger and pamphleteer for Parlianent and a 


friend of Milton and John Goodwin, whose church he attended. He 
was on the comnission which tried the King but he did not 8ign the 


death warrant. At the Restoration he was attainted of treagon and 


imprisoned for life. 
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Reynardson was an unswerving Royalist and pursued obstructionist 
tactics against Parliament's demands in the City. A man of principles, 
he was briefly imprisoned for his beliefs. He was knighted in 1660 


by Charles IT. When he died his body lay in state in Merchant Taylors 
Hall. 


Rainton was one of the few 8genior Aldermen to show any real 8sympathy 
with the Parliamentary puritans before 1642. In 1632 he was elected 
by the City Peofees of Impropriations as chairman of their meetings 
to give a casting vote, In January 1642 he was the only City 
alderman to be elected to the Committee of Safety, but he begged to 
be excused pleading "..many other employments."* Though he probably 
maintained his puritan sympathies he was over Seventy in 1642 and 
naturally played no great role in public life. He died in 1646, 


The grandson of Sir John Gresham., 


Described by Pearl as a "Tegicide" and a "Tadical Puritan vestrymnan 
of It. Stephen's Coleman St." 


Marmaduke Rawden was a very active gupporter of the King in the 1640's. 


Smyth gave 8ome 8light support to Es8ex's rebellion in 1601. He was 
M.P., for Dunwich 1604-11, Sandwich 1614 and Saltash 1620-22, In 
1609 he obtained a charter for the Virginia Company of which he was 
the treasurer., He regigned from the company on being charged with 
embezzling the company funds. Although partially exonerated, a 
Second enquiry into his conduct was in progress when he died in 1625. 


Pogsibly William Spurstow a political and religious puritan., He was 


a member of the congregation of St. Stephen Coleman St. and M.P. for 
Shrewsbury in the Long Parliament. 


Tichbourne was a thorough going Parliamentarian and friend of Cromwell. 
He attended every meeting, except two, of the court which tried the 
King, and also 8igned the death warrant, Tichbourne was tried for 
treagon but was gpared execution; he died in prison in 1682, 


Vyner was Comptroller of the Mint from 1624 Through the reign of 
Charles I, Cromwell's rule and into the reign of Charles II. He 
vas a born gurvivor and opportunist. He profited from this position 


in the 1640's and 50's and was created a Baronet by Charles II in 
June 1660. 


A very firm adherent of political independency, Warner replaced Gayer 
as Lord Mayor on the latter's deposition in 1647. He was rumoured to 
have been a signatory of the Root and Branch petition in 1640 and 

was a prominent collector of Parliamentary loans and taxes. He died 


in 1648, 292, , 


As a 8trong gupporter of Charles I, Whitmore was imprisoned first 
in Crosby House, then at Yarmouth, wWinchester House and Lambeth 


Palace for his refusal to pay as8essments., He was discharged from 
the Aldermanic bench in May 1643. 


Wollaston was one of the foremost opponents on The Court of Aldermen 

of Ship Money. He threw in his lot with Parliament in 1642 and 

emerged from every cnange of government between 1642 and 1658 willing 
to lend to those who controlled the 8state. Something of a congservative 
he was known to be an ally of those political presbyterians in 
Parliament in 1646 trying to bring back the King. He made his 

peace with the army once 1t had triumphed. 


IV. 


Samuel Hartlib's plans for the remodelling of Gresham College, cl647. 


I Thank Lord Delamere, who owns the hartlib papers, and the Library 
of the University of Sheffield, where they are deposited, for 


allowing me to use them. The manuscript is illegible in places 
and has perished round the edges. 


I made this transcription from a photocopy of the 
document gent to me by the Librarian of the University of 
Sheffield. 


The manuscript has perished around the edges and 18 
therefore gometimes difficult to read. TI have followed the 
author's gs8pelling and punctuation throughout but where I have had 
difficulties I have employed the following devices: 


(?) brackets containing a question mark after a word where 
I have been unable to read the manuscript and am therefore 
uncertain of -my transcription. 


(_ 2?) brackets, word(s) underlined and question mark where the 


manuscript has perished and I have guessed at the words which 
might have been there. 


0000 where I have been completely unable to decipher the 
manuscript. 


IV. 


The Lectures which are usually read in the University and ... 
Gyanasia (since they are either but Collections out of (books, either ?) 
published or Unpublished Books, and since the Readers of them doe 
not descend)to resolve the doubts and difficulties of their Auditors 
in particulars) may indeed serve to 8ett forth and make known the 
Abilities of their Readers but cannot benefitt the hearers much more 
than Books of the game 8ubject may doe. And therefore in these times 
when the Use of Printing hath made Books treating of almost all Matters 
in plenty and abundance. There are not the game reagons for publique 
Readings as of old, when Meetings of Many to near One Man read, was 
a good Remedy against the Want of Tthose Books which were read, And 
consequently Publick Lecturers(@(sch as read without interruption or 
an8svering particular Men's doubts) are only needfull to teach such 
faculties as cannot be learned by (use ?) of instructions and explications 
only, but require begsides gome further (demonstration')and also that 
guch faculties as are incapable of Ocular demonstration as not being 


conversant about gensible but rather intellectual things doe 8carse 
need 8such Publique Professors. 


Having 8aid in what cases Publique Profess80rs are usefull 


in generall I come 8econdlly to consider what Professors are most 
useful in this City of London. 


There are already 7 Lectures Viz for Divinity, GCivill Law, 
Rhetorick, Geometry, Agtronomy, Phygick and Musick 8ett up & 
continued by (the) Memorable Sir Thomas Gresgham., But the 3 former of 
them (if provision were made for the Indempnity of their Incumbents) 


Seem needlesse to t(his City ?) not only for the generall Reasons 
afore mentioned, but for others more particular. 


*-oo Of Divinity, The Universities with the many Libraries 
& helps in them are 8ufficient to instruct (7) Preachers, and these 
preachers, with the maintenance that this city assureth them, are 
gufficient to instruct (7) the people in that faculty without a 
professor thereof at Gregham College, whose but 16 or 17 germonsg 
made there in the whole(year?)beare no proportion to those hundreds 
of others that are daily preached in ordinary Meeting hougses and 
places about this City. 


Por the Civill Law, since the uge thereof is 80 small in 
this Commonwealth and since it is in a Manner discountenanced by 
the State, what reason of upholding it hy a public Profession. 


The Theory of Rhetorick is sufficiently to be learned in 
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Books and the Practise by the 8ermons of Preachers and the Pleadinss 
of Lawyers. 


go that of the aforenamed / lectures there seem but 4 
usefull to this Citty Viz, Those of Physick, Geometry, Astronomy 
% Musick. Since as the knowledge of M=ny things comin:2)within the 
Compasse of those faculties are not only ornamentall to all men, but 
also Necessary to very Many Usefull Members of the Commonwealth, 80 
being all practicall They cannot be sufficilently taugnt without 
personall professlion and teachers of Ttnem. 


In tne third place We come to consider what particular 
Subjects & Matters comning?)within the Compasse of Physick, Geometry, 
Astronomy & Musick are most usefull for this Citty, for all either are 
not, or not 80 fitt to be taught and professed in tnais way as for example: 


The Profes80r of Physick may best employ himself about 
Anatomicall Operations upon the dead Bodies of severall Animals and in 
making experiments concerning the Use of the parts, the Motion of the 
Blood, etc. upon Living Brutes, Or else upon chymistry, wherein besides 
Such Operations as respect the Preparations of Medicaments he may 
digr(ess into ?) other profitable and pleasant Enquiries usually 
practised by the Studiers of that Art. Or lastly upon the demonstration 
of Plants if the conveniency of a Garden were not wanting. 


The Professor of Geometry (omitting the very first Elements 
of Arithnetick usually taught in every 8school) may teach the Practise 
of golving questlions in Logisticall or delineatory geometry. The 
practise of Meaguring of all kinds whether Surveying of .iands, Meaguring 
of Solids, or inaccessible heights and digstances etc. with the fabrick 
and use of instruments belonging thereunto, and may also descend into 
Fortification, showing the practise thereof in the field, 


The Professor of Astronomy may at convenient times teach 
Men to know and find out all the most knowne and remarkable Stars and 
planets, and how to observe their Motions, distances, Eclypses etc. 
and (to) make use of those phenomena or observations either to the 
examining, correcting or new forming of Theorys & Systems of the 


world ...--+.+.+e+.» al180 treat of Dialling, Navigation & Geography and 
Show and practise whatsoever (is) practicall in them. 


The Professor of Musick need not so mich to teach his 
Auditors... .. to make Melody as to explain the grounds thereof, to 
teach Men to (know!)the differences and distances of Tones, the Nature 
of concord and Dissonance (?) the Nature of gounds and sounding bodies, 
the Reasons of the ..... and figure of all Musicall Instruments. Not 


2%. 


omitting enquiry after the Means to better hearing answerable to 
what hath been nappily done for the advantage of 8ight. ...(instead 
of ?) the 3 Profess8orsnips of Divinity, Law and Rhetorick there 
malght be 8ubstituted 1, 2 or 80 many others as nmiznt sufficiently 
treat upon the 8everall Matters following Viz: 


Upon all Magneticall Experiments aswell concerning the attractive as 
the directive virtue of the Loadstone wiich are very many and 


wonde(rful ?) .. the best meanes and functions (?) for making of 
Marriners Compassesse 


Upon the effects of concave and convex glasses of what 
parable (2?) figure(8ever)either used alone or with others, 
dioptrically or catoptrically by sights of (Severall')sorts either 
1n reference to Vision, Illumination, Burning, Represgenting, 
Colouring etc. and upon the Operations, Tools and Materialls used 
in ...-- polishing and foyling?them, and upon the means of bringing 
the Workmanship belonging to Glasses nearer to the precepts of 
Theory and art. 


Upon the Nature of all the Materialls and Ingredients 
and applications of them one to the other made by Dyers, Tanners, 
Leatherdressers, Woolworkers, Potters, Metallmen, Timberworkers, 


Sgoapboilers and such like trades as offer 80 many Noble Natural 
Experiments. 


Upon the Nature of Bowes, Guns, Pumps, Cranes, Mills, 
Fire furnaces, Ships for burthen and 8wift s8ailing, Scale Beams and 
Ways of Weighing Ordinary and more vast weights, Skrews, Cars and 
Carriadges, Clocks, Silkweavers Looms and harnesses, Of founding 
and Moulding in Metals, Earths, Cements and Wax etc., of Twining 
Ropes, Ovalls and other .,.... circular figures. On Selenozraphicall 
Pictures, & of Weather glasses and upon all Such Trades and practises 
whereunto are required more Naturall and Mathematicall knowledge than 
the common Professors of them are ugually instructed in, or else do 
conteyne and may yeeld Matter for the best contemplations to work 
upon to their information and benefitt." 
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